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CHAPTER I 



CRITICISM 



1, Idea, thought, opinion, judgineot, criticism: such 
appears to be the order of operation, from the simplest 
to the most complex exercise of the mental faculties. 
Thought bears the same relation to idea as observation 
does to sight ; the former is a more conscious act than 
the latter. As the observant man sees more in the 
same view than alnety-ninc men out of a hundred 
equally endued with sight ; so the thoughtful man 
nurtures and multiplies the ideas which flash into all 
brains alike. Opinion is the crystallisation of thought 
into definite regulated formation, and is the first-fruit 
of personal choice and effort. From entertaining an 
opinion, a phrase suggestive of remaining vagueness 
and uncertainly, we proceed by comparison of the 
varying and conflicting opinions of ourselves and 
others to a more definite and final conclusion, which is 
dignified by the name of judgment. When judgment 
is habitually exercised in one field of thought, till one 
has obtained a more complete mastery of the subject 
under consideration, the critical faculty is developed ; 
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S. I pfv^pose to apply diis line of thought to the 
Hebrew religious ideas and the Christian devdopment 
of them. endcav\>urtng :o show that a steady principle 
of ap(4ie\t criticism is dtscem^le throughout. The 
sK^ries of Creation and the Flwxl are dearly derived 
fn'MM >tr>* ancient^ probably Hindu, sources, through 
an Assyrian medium : but they have been sutjected to 
critical re>nsion. and that. too. bv more than one inde- 
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pendent Hebrew author. To critical labours also is 
due the theory- of the Fall of man and origin of Death, 
which are engrafted as absolute dogmas on to the old 
legend known to us elsewhere as the apples of the 
Hesperides. At a first glance, all these might too 
readily be classified as mere speculative ideas. But 
I the systematic principle of unity that pervades them 
I all, insists on their ascription to a definite critical 
school of thought ; they are not mere bald reproduc- 
tions of existing fables, but are rewritten with a specific 
purpose. The development of the idea of the Deity 
may be traced to the same cause. First, we have the 
indefinite personification of a divine man, with all its 
gross anthropomorphisms, wTiereby El Shaddai is re- 
presented as walking, talking, and eating with man; 
next we have the national God, Yahveh, now no longer 
with body and parts (except in the apparition to Moses 
at Horeb), but certainly not yet without passions — in- 
dindual passions of hate and jealousy, gross partiality 
towards his partisans are undeniable characteristics ; 
and lastly, the latter prophets originate or adopt the 
idea of a god of the universe, who is lord of life and 
death, light and darkness, good and evil, Israelites and 
the world at large. It is probably a fact that the first 
conceptions of a Deity would be largely per\'aded 
with ideas compounded from human experience ; but 
It may be doubted whether the Hebrew and Greek 
anthropomorphic tales were not rather the imaginings 
of later generations as to what the religious notions 
of their ancestors were, than a preservation by tradi- 
tion of those actual notions themselves. If anthropo- 
morphic theology were common to the infancy of man- 
kind, it would appear remarkable that no trace of it 
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survives amongst so ancient a race as the Chinese, with 
its hoary literature. 

4. Availing itself freely of Egyptian, Phtenician, and 
Assyrian traditions, Hebrew criticism appears early to 
have found scope for its enterprise in the search into 
origins — the origin of the world, of man, of woman, of 
sin and death, of the Israehte and other nations. Purer 
ethical problems, justice and righteousness, involving 
the enunciation of socialistic ideas, distinguished the 
later prophetic age. The return from Babylon was 
signalised by a critical erlition of the ritual, and 
attempts to assign limits to the canon of the classical 
works ; and for centuries the stamp thus heavily im- 
pressed upon the sphere of Hebrew activity remained 
uneffaced. Morality manifestly suffered by protracted 
discussion, often of the most puerile character, over 
unedifying details. The Alexandrian Jews found a 
refuge from the unhealthy atmosphere of their native 
dogmatism in the purer air of Greek philosophy. Cold 
as their writings appear in comparison with prophetic 
fires, they produced a bracing effect in those enervated 
times, and the marriage of logical philosophy and 
Hebrew religious thought, then solemnised, was 
destined to bear fruit in the birth of the Alexandrine 
Christian School, which developed Pauhnism. 

6. The Advent of Christ inaugurated the true school 
of Higher Criticism, the distinguishing characteristic of 
which should be the search for lost and hidden truth 
and the wholesale rejection of more modern accretions. 
He discarded the labours of the scribes, and returned i 
to the more congenial spirit of the great prophetical 
epoch, Soo to 500 B.C. It was only what might be 
expected, that the God he revealed, or rather unveiled, 
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was the God of Deutero-Isaiah, rather than the Yahveh 

of Moses ; it was only reasonable that the further 

evolution of the divine idea should proceed from the 

hi|hest development hiiherto attained ; God was 

^oriGed by being simplified. So true is it that by 

Christ and the Divine Spirit we have " access unto the 

father." Christ's critical enterprise was eminently 

practical; God and man were the only topics that 

interested him. History, Ritual, and Canon concerned 

him not. Deeply imbued as he was with the living 

spirit of the Hebrew Scriptures, he never committed 

himself to any definite utterance requiring as a matter 

of faith acceptance of the historicity of Hebrew narra- 

ti\-es. His references are all by way of illustration, 

which loses none of its force even if the stories 

quoted are merely instructive legend — e.g., Noah's 

flood, Lot's wife, and Jonah's dolphin. Further, his 

simple attitude of acquiescent acceptance of the Mosaic 

ritual, the while he strenuously opposed its spirit, 

shows us with what caution we may infer his own firm 

belief in narratives he quotes as readily accepted by 

his hearers. 

6. The labours of Paul were mainly directed to the 
systematisation of Christianity, chiefly with a view to 
its adapUlion to the needs of the Gentiles ; for which 
purpose he had free recourse to the ideas and expres- 
sions of Philo's Hebraised Greek Philosophy. His 
early devotion to the study of (he Law urged him to 
cope with the difficult problems of Original Sin and 
Predestination. The expression of his opinions on 
such topics would read strangely in the Gospels ; no man 
can imagine such dogmas proceeding from the mouth of 
I Christ. Here again, then, we have a distinct advance, 
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ill one sense, in the development of religious thought^ 

the result of critical application. 

7. Succeeding centuries followed in the direction in 
dicated by Paul. Dogma chiefly absorbed the critics 
energies of the Christian Church, especially the invest! 
gallon of the divinity of Christ. The particular inter-r 
pretation of various passages of Scripture in support 
of certain views, led to the more systematic study of 
Old and New Testaments, and such commentaries as 
those of Chrysostom and Augustine arose ; whilfl 
Origen and Jerome have bequeathed to us monuments 
of learned research, that form of literary labour tq 
which in more modern times the term criticism appears 
to be almost solely applied. Critical inquiry intq 
narratives, the observation of anachronisms and othef 
inconsistencies, were not disregarded ; but, as a rule, 
such inquiry was condemned as inquisitive, and put IQ 
silence with the opprobrious epithet of Heresy. A« 
these opinions only survive in fragments, preserved by 
quotation in the works of those who triumphantly 
opposed and confuted their arguments, we are unablq 
to form a definite conception of the actual views of 
such men as Celsus and Marcion. It is the custom 
of orthodox apologists to ignore unpalatable arguments 
if they are strong, and unduly to emphasise side issues 
in which errors may be manifest, representing them afl 
the main position assailed. The real extent of tho 
vital vigour of belief in the dogmas of the Church iit 
those ages may be estimated from the statement of 
Cardinal Newman in his History of the AriaQ« 
(p. 445), that the whole Christian world would havft 
become Arians had it not been by the grace of Go<i 
that the doctrine of the eternal divine pre^xistence of 
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Christ was too deeply imbedded in ihe affections of 
the illiterate mass of the people. " Ex uno disce 
omnes;" the critical labours of the learned were 
suppressed in favour of the religious prejudices of 
the ignorant ; popular aenttmeni triumphed over calm, 
mature judgment. 

8. With the growing conviction that tradition was a 
living spirit, while the letter of tbe Bible was dead, the 
power of the Church grew. A united system became 
an absolute necessity, and the Bishop of Rome had 
little diiSculty in asserting and maintaining his claim 
to supremacy over Western Churches, This, in itself 
an onward step, led to several others. The doctrines 
of Tran substantiation and of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin Mary were found to be necessary addi- 
tions, to strengthen the logical position of the Church. 
Thus, from time to time new dogmas succeeded, but 
seldom superseded, the old ; till, to secure the infalli- 
bility of the Church, so recently as a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, the Pope himself was declared officially in- 
fallible. In all this we have the conscious exertion of 
the critical faculty, indicating weak points, advocating 
improvements and aiming at perfection. 

8. During the Middle Ages learning became the 
monopoly of the Church, whose monks were more 
engaged in the task of carefully preserving and labori- 
ously multiplying existing works, than in evolving new 
ideas. It was a time of great darkness as regards the 
populace at large ; but the dawn was At hand, and, as 
mt^t be expected, it arose in the East, The fall 
of Constantinople drove to Italy countless Greek 
professors and students, whose presence speedily 
awakened an interest in dead languages. A revival 



of learning ensued. Manuscripts soon became too 
expensive and the process of production too slow to 
meet the demand ; as a consequence, the art of print- 
ing was invented. The more generous education thus 
afforded, with the freer access to more genera! litera- 
ture, enlarged men's minds, and roused a spirit of 
inquiry which found vent in the Reformation. 

10. Partial reforms had been attempted by Wycklifle 
and Huss, but Luther enjoyed the advantages of the 
later age. Without printing his revolution would never 
have become popular; hymns and pamphlets, but 
chiefly his translation of the Bible, found their way 
into the castles of dukes and the cottages of the poor. 
Briefly, the work of the Reformation was to deny the 
power of Tradition, and endeavour to revert to the 
simplicity of apostolic times. It was more successful 
in the latter than in the fonner attempt : so far, indeed, 
did they reproduce the condition of the churches in 
the days of Paul, that the admonition to the Corinthiaa 
Church against party dissensions might have been 
specially written for their behoof. In whatever light 
the Reformation may be regarded, as progressive 
retrogressive, it cannot be denied that it owed its 
existence to the spirit of criticism. Tlie discussion of 
such doctrines as Justification, Predestination, Original 
Sin, Free Will, became of vital importance, while the 
later dogmas of the Church were discarded. 

11. The great critical genius of this epoch, however, 
was a man somewhat senior to Luther — Reuchlm. 
Erasmus and he were known as the two eyes of 
Germany. Of him Baring-Gould says he " not only 
became an enthusiastic student of the classic Latin and 
Greek authors, but also broke ground as a Hebrew 
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scholar;" while Oehler remarks : " His immortal service 
coDsislsin this, that he was the first to claim, with the 
greatest emphasis, the independence of exegesis from 
the traditions of the Church ; " but he adds, with 
n^et: " It is only too true that Reuchlin himself did 
not know the force of his own views; he was highly 
dissatisfied even with the Reformation." It would 
appear that Reuchlin, on the other hand, was fully 
ccrascious of the tendency of his theory, which was 
thai eiery man should read the original Greek or 
Hebrew for himself, and form his own opinion ; " I 
have," says he, " more confidence in my own sagacity 
than in any one's else." No wonder that he was 
dissatisfied with the Reformation of his days, which 
'merely transferred to small knots of men the authority 
formerly held by the Church. Liberty to read the 
Bible for himself was professedly claimed for every 
man ; but when the question arose of liberty of inter- 
pretation, every section of the Protestant Church was 
as bigoted in maintaining its own privaie view, and as 
ready to persecute dissentients, as the Catholic Church 
against whose severity they declaimed. Good cause had 
he for dissatisfaction with the Reformation. Reuchlin's 
immortal fame should stand on a broader base than 
the one assigned by Oehler : he was 400 years ahead 
of his times; he foresaw the seething turmoil that 
must ensue from abandoning the soothing doctrine 
of accepting the infallible tradition from the hands of 
an infallible Church ; he was convinced that if the 
certificates of the pilots were discredited it was futile to 
propose to replace them by men who did not pretend 
to have any such credentials, and openly expressed 
their contempt for, and disbelief in, their value; he 
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bravely asserted that each man must Davigate bis own 
craft for himself, reading and interpreting the compass 
by the light of his own wit, 

13. The Reformation in England did not centre 
round the name of one man ; it was chiefly influenced 
by refugees from the Continent, who were welcomed at 
our universities ; and it is to the liberal spirit in which 
all such were impartially greeted, whether from 
Gemiany, Holland, or Switzerland, that the hetero- 
geneous character of our Articles of Religion and other 
Church formularies must be attributed. I do not wish 
to be misunderstood as denying the debt of gratitude 
we owe to Tyndale and others, who were martyrs to 
the cause of liberty; but the fact remains, that to a 
great extent the course of the Reformation in England 
was directed by a body of men who were either 
foreigners themselves, or persistently took foreigti 
declarations of faith for their models and ground- 
work. 

13. The seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries 
were celebrated for their great mental activity and con- 
sequent success in every field of research. Mathematics, 
science, history, logic, classical and Hebrew criticism 
are associated with such names as Newton, Priestley, 
Hume, Locke, Bentley, and Porson ; Lowth, Hody, and 
Pocock. Their labours, however, were the foundation, 
the prelude, to the fuller music of the present century, 
the record of which shows Germany to hold that place 
formerly held by England. Never before has there 
been, as now, such a period of successful exploration 
of every branch of literature and science. Each decade 
heralds some fresh discovery. The impossible has 
become possible. It was not to be expected that 
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'^Uilical criticism should escape the influence of the 
Vrevailing genius of the nineteenth century. Apart 
iroin science, it might be stated without exaggeration, 
thai the progress of BibUcal criticism, including the 
history of Israel, is the distinctive feature of modem 
times. Whatever advance may be made in the future, 
(he labours of such giants as Gesenius and Ewald, 
Kuenen and Wellhausen, will still remain the base for 
further operations. 

14. Thus briefly have I endeavoured to represent in 
AD imperfect sketch the course of religious critical 
enterprise, which is a strong characteristic of the 
Hebrew race, and has from them been derived by 
It began, as we have seen, with research into 
4)rigins, and precisely the same is its last phase. It 
claimed that the former research nearly three 
^thousand years ago was incomplete, and not based 
on true scientific principles; that the study of the 
^terature and religions of other nations has resulted 
in the formation of a system of critical inquiry 
vhich should legitimately be also applicable to the 
Jiebrew literature and religion ; that, though we may 
iie in a position definitely to assert that some state- 
Biejits are false, others anachronisms, it does not follow 
lat we are able, or should be required, to substitute 
true version or to indicate with precision when the 

Kachronisms were introduced. The general conclusion 
that we have no reliable information of the origin of 
world, of mankind, of the people of Israel; and 
tbat such hints as we may have in this direction are 
Dot in accordance with the Hexateuch narrative. 

16. When the Bedouins saw Layard attacking the 
ancient mounds of earth in the neighbourhood of 
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It The ObjeclioH, " fiHiat is New 

Nineveh, they would not ha^'e believed his assurance 
that he was in search of the old ; it must have appeared 
to them that he was removing well-known landmarks 
and changing the face of primev-al nature. It is thus 
that the work of the critical schools is misinterpreted 
to the present day ; all efforts to exhume ancient truth 
are met, and supposed to be silenced, by the apxithegm, 
" What is true is not new, and what is new is not true." 
16. To start with : we do noi know what absolute 
irulh is. " What is truth ? " asked Pilate of Christ, 
who had just declared that he was bom to testify to 
truth. This petulant, half-sneering, evasive inquiry 
has, by the inability of generations of mankind to find 
its answer, been transformed into a philosophic ques- 
tion, ranking higher than any propounded by Socrates 
or Confucius, At first sight it would appear that 
truth must not outstep the line of demarcation traced 
by our conception of possibility, or even probabilily. 
Any statement is pHmd facie true or false when it 
accords or not with our own experience, or the general 
experience of mankind, so far as we are acquainted 
with it by intercourse or study. Thus it is manifest 
that ignorance and obstinacy are the greatest enemies 
of truth, for it is possible to conceive of things contrary 
to our experience being yet true ; or, indeed, for a 
statement of facts within this experience to be made 
deliberately false and even successfully to deceive. It is 
possible — nay, it is continually happening — that true and 
false, possibleand impossible, change places. What can 
appear more impossible than that vast empires should 
be swayed by cities like Rome or Venice, or by small 
countries like Greece, Holland, and Britain ? On the 
other hand, there is nothing intrinsically improbable in 
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the stories of William Tell and of Eleanor's saving 
Prince Edward's life ; yel these have been excluded 
from the pages of history within our own lifetime. 

17. The truths of politics, science, and medicine, are 
being daily extended, discovered, or rejected ; history 
and religion cannot be exempt from this inevitable law 
of change, which is also the law of progress. The 
search for truth is thus in some sense analogous to the 
pursuit of pleasure ; the quarry is ever just ahead ; what 

captured proves to be a phantom representation of 
the real object ; the apparent success merely whets 
the appetite, the discovery of the illusion does not 
plunge the individual or the human race into despair ; 
the chase begins afresh, and can never cease. Absolute 
truth postulates absolute knowledge. The sententious 
phrase, "What is true is not new, and what is new is 
not true," loses half its potency by the reflection that 
"we do not know what is absolutely true; and is 
deprived of all its venom when we observe how calmly 
it ignores the relative value in this ancient planet of 
the terms new and old. What if historic truths were 
buried, say, two and a half millenniums ago, under 
heaps of disguised facts, meagre hints, legends and 
stories, distorted by a religious or national bias! Are 
we to accept the present amorphous condition of the . 
original, or are we to dig, and, if necessary, hew, till we 
have excavated the old ? 

18. Layard, and other similar explorers in Asia Minor 
and Egypt, have had the satisfaction of convincing the 
most incredulous by that most powerful of arguments, 
ocular demonstration. The most stiff-necked and 
bigoted of opponents would scarcely have the hardi- 
hood to suggest that the Assyrian tablets and bulls in 
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London, the sarcophagus of Ashmanuzar at the Louvr%] 
were manufactured at Birmingham. Very different H' 
the case with criticism ; it may demonstrate, for 
example, that the authors and dates assigned to certain 
books two thousand years ago, were at variance with 
the contents of those books themselves; that it is not 
possible for kings and priests of the most acknowledged 
piety to have ignored in their reh'gious ser\'ices, injunc- 
tions laid down for their guidance ; that their ignorance 
is pure and simple ; there is no hint of rebellion. This 
perfectly legitimate line of argument, one that would be 
deemed sufficiently conclusive in dealing with Greek or 
Latin literature, fails to influence the judgment of those 
who prefer tradition and cry " the old is better." The 
results of the herculean labours in Germany, Holland, 
and France, are viewed by vast numbers, in England 
at least, as modem and meretricious. It is in the eyes 
of many a new idea — not an old one broughl once 
more to light. Having worshipped the mounds so long, 
the conservative believer in the verbal inspiration of 
Scripture grudges the removal of every spadeful of 
earth, though by this means the true old symmetrical 
outlines are gradually being exhumed. 
Pro magna teste vetustas 
Creditur. Acceptam parce movere fidem. 

Ov. Fasl. iv. 103. 

19. Ovid, with the keener appreciation of religious 
rites and ideas enjoyed by poets, may have possibly 
meant, " Do not disturb my reverence for antiquity, and 
my consequent devout belief ; " but it is more probable 
that, with Cicero, he was more anxious about the effect 
of disbelief on the ignorant common herd. Religious 
revolutions are liable to produce political. Anarchy 
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threatens when the mass of mankind suddenly lose 
Iheireonfidence in the faith of their childhood. Forbear, 
then, to open the sluices for a general inundation. It is 
true that there is great need of such a caution. Change 
is a law of Nature, but analogy teaches us that it must 
be effected slowly, and almost imperceptibly, to be 
bene6cial to man. Earthquakes and other sudden 
transformations of Nature are always attended by 
horror and devastation. Still, however much the 
principle "let well alone" appeals to all men and 
nations, if it had been logically carried out, Christ 
wodd never have superseded Jupiter at Rome ; Druid 
forms of worship would still be the State religion of 
Britain. And what of the progress of events since the 
triumph of Christianity ? The motto, " Acceptam 
psrce movere fidem," would have paralysed the first 
attempts at reformation. Where would have been 
(he subsequent struggles between the various phases 
conflicting religious thought; those struggles which 
iav< been the very source of life to the Church, stimu- 
itlng as a tonic and rousing from a lethargic acqui- 
icence, which is no more living faith than the hours 
'spent in slumber are the real part of any man's life? 
How would religion have fared in Great Britain with- 
out Puritan and Methodist revivals, without the High 
Church movement of the first half, and the advance of 
Broad Church views in the second half of this century? 
20. "Semper eadem " is the motto of the Catholic 
Church ; still, its history shows that progress and 
evolution are as necessary to it as to all forms of 
religion which shrink from a living death. This is 
ery evident from the most cursory review of the Great 
lounriis, and specrally so when we regard the edicts 
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of the Tridentiiie and (last) CEcumenical Councils. 
The dogmas then promulgated may appear new, but 
they had long been held by many, being logically de- 
veloped from previous tenets. Nor may we, with some, 
mock at the motto as vain and pretentious. The mem- 
bers of a family, seeing one another at frequent inter- 
vals, are unconscious of the changes effected in their 
character, manner, and appearance, which are suffici- 
ently manifest to astonish a friend from a distance, A 
man, however, who has lived abroad for ten years or 
more, finds the difference in himself as freely canvassed 
by his relations as by his friends. And yet in both 
cases the man is the same ; he cannot be accused of 
arrogance for maintaining " Ego sum," though friends 
and relatives cry in chorus, " Quantum mutatus ab 
illo." The Catholic Church, however much she has 
grown, and altered with her growth, is still the same. 
Outsiders may point to what they view as sudden 
changes at intervals of three hundred yards ; she is 
quite consistent in maintaining her claim to the motto 
" Semper eadem." 

21. Another charge brought against modern critics 
is, that they start with an a priori hostile attitude to- 
wards Revelation and Tradition ; that because miracles 
are repugnant to their human pride or common sense, 
they first found theories and afterwards search for 
corroborative arguments. This is one of the rusty 
weapons from the eighteenth-century arsenal which is 
only slightly less effete than the assertion that theists 
abandoned and attacked Christianity to be able with 
more absolute freedom to indulge in vice. Strange to 
say, the same charges were brought against Paul, 
Luther, and many other Reformers. Let any one read. 
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Weilhausen's Prolegomena or Kuenen's " History of 

iBraei" carefully llirough two or three times, and he 

will be convinced that the calm spirit of almost mathe- 

raaiical, certainly judicial, inquiry that f)ervades such 

works entirely precludes the possibiliiy of their having 

bten deliberately undertaken with a hostile bias to 

aoything'but error. Read the Life of Renan, a man 

who not only was trained for the priesthood, but had 

been admitted to minor orders, a man who all his life 

spcie pathetically of himself as "un prfitre manqu^," 

( phrase indicative of a spirit very far removed from 

antagonism to views he was logically bound to reject : 

surely his is not an instance of a priori animosity \ 

Jt certainly strikes one as passing strange that it does 

not occur to these reasoners that theii" position might 

irith more excuse be termed one of a priori friendly 

prejudice, born and bred in them. 

33. The experience of Renan, referred to above, 

tfaough, in its circumstances naturally peculiar, is still 

lo a great extent typical. Silent and gradual as is the 

change in every man, there is at least one era in the 

lives of most men when the consciousness of the 

change is forced upon him ; when suddenly it dawns 

upon him that his conception of himself, of the world 

and its problems, is quite at variance with what he 

Ihitherto held. It is not uncommon for the solitary 

:udent at first to experience a shock at the apparent 

ipatibillty of the results of modern criticism with 

le religious ideas inculcated in his youth. That shock 

truly marks an era, never to be forgotten, whether 

be resolves on attempting the task of reconciliation, or 

i«m devoting what powers in him lie to the furtherance 

if research. 
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d3. Seven hundred year^ ago, the greatest of 
Chiaese commentators passed through the same ex- 
perience. When it is remembered that the Confucian 
Classic occupy in China the same revered position as 
the Bible does in Christian countries, the following 
quotation from an extract by htm, appended to an 
edition of the Filial Piety Classic, cannot fail to excite 
the keenest interest : " Some time ago I read some 
remarks by Hu Hang-shan, Vice-President of the 
Board, on the Confucian Analects, where he says : ' 1 
doubt that the Filial Piety Classic, with its quotations 
from the Book of Odes, is an original pan of the 
classic' At first I was alarmed, but by degrees, aad 
on investigation, I began to awake to the truth of Mr. 
Hu's words ; and because (I discovered) that these 
were not the only doubtful parts of the Filial Piety 
Classic, I wrote a letter on the subject to Ch'ing K'o- 
kiu of Sha Chui, who replied : ' Without loss of time I 
called on Wang Twang-mtng of Yu Shan, and he is of 
opinion that several passages have been corrected and 
interpolated by men subsequent to Confucius,' Thus 
1 learned from the letter, which I had received, that my 
seniors read the book with every degree of cautious 
criticism ; and I rejoiced both at their corroboration 
and my own escape from a charge of beating the air 
and uttering vain words." 

%\. Here we have, long ago, in ignored — (1 had 
almost said despised, certainly look ed-down -upon) — 
China, a simple, unpretentious statement of the great 
change that takes place in thousands of human hearts 
and minds all over the world in the present day ; when 
there first flashes, like an inspiration, or rather a 
revelation, the conviction that the old view is 
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®"Tect, nor satisfactory, nor satisfying. A new stand- 
Wnt is adopted, new phases of truth transport the 
soul, At first, we experience a revulsion, as though 
we were "rebels against the hght"^ but we grow 
calmer and more reassured as we awake to the con- 
viction that the true work of modem criticism is 
restoration, not demolition ; its aim is to endeavour to 
discover and re-establish old truth. 

36. The crowning glory of the present age is the 
strenuous effort " to follow things that make for peace." 
The cordiality between Established Church and Non- 
conformists, the amity between Catholics and Protest- 
ants, are not the result of cold indifference, but the 
fruit of a definite purpose. "The scientific spirit is 
the great power that now sways all communities ; its 
first disciples were mathematicians, then the students 
of the physical world's phfinomena, and last of all the 
investigators of the moral world's science. A great 
calm has followed upon the former contentions between 
philosophy and religion." It has been reser\'ed for the 
closing half of the nineteenth century to prepare a tomb 
for the " Odium Theologicum," the giant ogre who has 
flourished for over two thousand years, whom Christ 
would fain have slain. The frantic outburst of fana- 
tical opposition that nearly forty years ago greeted the 
publication of the " Essays and Reviews " and Colenso's 
" Pentateuch " is now viewed as excessive by all, and 
unreasonable by very many. General sympathy was 
accorded to a professor who was driven by a nanow- 
minded majority from the Scotch Church on account 
of his views on the so-called Higher Criticism. And 
quite recently a remarkable work has appeared from 
' Job xxlv. ij. ' Renouf: " Science of Religion," p, 4, 



the Oxford High Church School, in which it is cleariy 
shown that the great truths and doctrines of tlie Church 
are not incompatible with an acceptance of the results 
of modern research. "Lux Mundi" is a splendid ex- 
ample of the recent growth of the true liberal spirit ia 
religion and politics, which is thus ably extolled in P. G. 
Hamerton's" Intellectual Life": "As a positive increase 
in the morality of public sentiment, especially in the 
love of justice and the willingness to hear the truth, 
even when truth is not altogether agreeable to the 
listener, and in the respect paid by oppwnents to able 
and sincere men merely for their ability and sincerity. 
The love of justice, this patient and tolerant hearing of 
new truth, in which our age immeasurably surpasses 
all the ages that have preceded it, are the direct results 
of the scientific spirit, and are not only in themselves 
eminently moral, but conducive to moral health 
generally." 

86. The Odium Theologicum differs, in kind, not 
degree, from the Odium Politicum, The significant fact, 
that by common consent of society, theology and politics 
are excluded from ordinary conversation, in mixed 
company at dinner tables, is evidence of this. The 
sneer, "See how these Christians hate one anoiher," 
could as easily, and with as little truth, be employed 
against politicians. The fact is, that rehgion and 
polities are subjects in which every man is supposed 
to be interested, ignorance of which, .-ind the absence 
of definite opinions concerning which, are attended 
with a certain amount of disgrace. Both topics are 
liable to be held dear in the secret recesses of each 
man's heart ; and it is like an assault on the man 
himself, when what he disapproves is stoutly main- 
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tauied, and doubts cast on what he holds precious. 
The heat and spirit displayed in argument are not 
to be attributed to inherent evils in the subjects which 
ev-oke them, but are rather tokens of the firm hold 
which they hax'C on the personality of mankind. 
People who do not devote themselves to art and 
literature, can differ in opinion about the relative 
merits of works and fame of certain authors and artists, 
without condemning their opponents. It is not so easy, 
however, to abstain from accusations of ignorance or 
prejudice when Home Rule or Eternal Damnation is 
the topic. 

27- "The essence of wisdom is double.'" In the 
moral as well as the natural world, there are 
parts and counterparts, without either of which com- 
pleteness is lacking. There are also opposing forces, 
which produce life and safety by their opposition. In 
electricity objects attracted by the negative pole are 
repelled by the positive ; so those who find Orthodoxy 
and Conservatism alluring, experience a revulsion 
when brought in contact with Heterodoxy and Radi- 
calism. The contention between the force of gravity 
and the tangential impetus is the means by which 
for millions of years our little planet has happily 
pursued its path around the sun ; in regular, recurring 
periods each of these in turn predominates. Is there 
not a great analogy between these forces of nature 
and the moral forces under consideration ; the contest 
is necessary and unceasing, but is in its results a 
promoter of harmonious working. Orthodoxy and 
Conser\-alism are not themselves central spots of 
calm, around which gyrate the devastating typhoons 
' Job ni. 6. 
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of Heterodoxy and Radicalism. Every time the latter 
have the upper hand there is a season of activity, 
which in its turn yields to a period of calm ; but as 
the centuries pass the activity is less revolutionary, 
and the calm loses more and more the characteristics 
of a threatening stagnation. Each influences the other, 
till the hope of a perfect harmonious blending seems 
to be dawning in the not immeasurable future. 

S8. Struggle, but not necessarily war, appears to be 
the inseparable condition and sign of life. The 
veriest drop of water, viewed under a microscope, pre- 
sents a scene teeming with restless and autagonistic 
organisms. The commencement of each human life 
is a struggle, and no man really experiences true life 
without conscious and often unconscious stru^le 
with his environment. Struggles, physical, mental, 
social, and religious, are the very essence of his bein^. 
The direction of the activity to which we are thus 
impelled does not lie under our own control. Our 
imperfect acquaintance with the directing forces, which 
produce the results of which alone we are cognisant, 
leads some to talk carelessly of Chance and Fate, 
and others to speak with bated breath about Divine 
Guidance and Special Providence. In either ex- 
pression human ignorance stands confessed. The 
casual encounter with a friend, the chance opening 
of a book, may divert the course and alter the com- 
plexion of a whole life. If this restless activity is 
a law of Nature, if its direction is controlled by the 
same Power that regulates cold and heat, birth and 
death, light and darkness, then we may reflect on the 
probable permanence of existing schools of thought. 
It is the joining of two opposite poles mutually 
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repugnant that completes the circuit which in its per- 
fection is so great a blessing to mankind. Opposition 
cannot be abolished : " A Protestant who wished to 
bring all men to Protestantism, a Catholic to Catholi- 
cism, an Orthodox to Orthodoxy, is under the same 
delusion as alchymists of former days, who tried to 
make gold from all metals. Gold is a metal as regards 
those properties which are common to all metals, but it 
is gold as regards the special attributes alone."' 

38. How hopelessly we are unable to realise each 
other's standpoint and premises, to appreciate each 
other's motives and arguments, has been exemplified 
over and over again. Caird and Driver, Huxley and 
Gladstone, James Robertson^ and Wellhausen : how 
vividly do these names recall to us writings which 
testify the utter inability of writers who start from two 
diametrically opposite points of vision to recognise the 
feelings which actuate the author who is champion on 
the other side. The highest attainments of scholarly 
learning do not seem to obviate this difficulty. Read 
Pusey on Daniel, or Lightfoot's reply to "Supernatural 
Religion ; " is it possible from these works to gain any- 
thing like a real conception of, still less to reconstruct, 
the views opposed ; the inarticulate skeleton is no more 
a fair representation of the living man than the Celsus 
of Origen or the Marcion of Tcrtullian, the Huxley of 
Gladstone or the Driver of Caird. 

80. This difference of standpoint is very well illus- 
trated by the use made, by each party, of inscriptions 
and other modem discoveries. To one, the chief value 
consists in the proportion of new words, new customs, 

' Reoouf^ ■■ Science of Religion." 
" " Early History of Israel," 
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suggesting fresh alterations in difficult readings on other 
inscriptions or in the Hebrew Scriptures, or throwing 
fresh light on the general history of religion ; by the 
other, welcome is only accorded to old words and old 
customs — €,g,^ on the Moabite Stone, Omri, Yahveh, and 
David (?) attract attention, while the strange word for 
Altar-hearth^ escapes their interest ; if on an Assyrian 
inscription a name is found capable of recalling one 
of those names of kings in Genesis xiv. the whole 
historicity of that chapter is considered as thereby 
irrevocably established: the further question of how 
Abraham's life is thus thrown back three or four centu* 
ries is not considered worth mentioning. Doct<H% and 
artists alike study anatomy, but the object of the one 
is practical, of the other poetical, with a view to greater 
accuracy in pictorial effect. Very similar appears to 
be the difference between the critical labours of the 
Progressive and Conservative schools : with the latter 
criticism is only acceptable as affecting the poetical 
colouring of traditional history; the former, however, 
view it as a matter of business ; they do not aim at a 
picturesque presentment of life — they desire to know the 
function and relation of every bone and ligature. 

^ 2 Sam. xxiii. 20 ; Isa. xxix. i. 
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HEBREW STORY AND HISTORY 

31. " The most ancieni and shattered pages of tradi- 
I tion are dear to us, nay, dearer, perhaps, than the 
r more copious chapters of modern times,"' Next 
I to the unavailing desire to penetrate the veil that 
shrouds the future, man suDers from an insatiable 
thirst to know all about ihe past. Hence the eager 
perusal of ancient tradition is not merely due to the 
^amour of antiquity, nor to the attractive dress of 
poetical words or ideas which characterise it. The 
personal interest awakened by tradition is one thing; 
the historical value afforded by it, quite another. The 
use recently made of all traditions, in the study of the 
history of religions and other comparative investigations 
of principles, shows us that less value is attached to 
each tradition as relating the particular history of any 
ooe nation, than as revealing the general ideas and 
providing a truer conception of the earlier human race. 
In every instance they must be stripped for examina- 
tion; it is the bare thought, common to any certain 
, number of them, that is after all the true tradition. 

33. When we sf)eak of tradition, we are apt to think 
|_of it as the tale of actual facts seen by some eye- 
' Mftx Miiller. 
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witness ; by him recorded, and thereafter handed 
down through successive generations. This is very 
far from being the case ; the truth being, that little 
more than the name of an ancient hero is preserved, 
associated with some one or more great event or 
personal attribute; the desire to know something of 
his daily life leads later generations to adapt to his 
surroundings stories already related elsewhere, either 
of his own descendants, or even as legends belonging 
to several races. This was the special province of the 
poet or maker, who, supplied with a few dry names, 
could, with a few dramatic touches, provide from 
imagination details of thought, word, and character. In 
proportion to Che genius of the poet was the longevity 
of his description ; others would attempt the same 
romance, novelties would be introduced, repetitions 
and contradictions would occur. "We find by experi- 
ence every day that accounts which have been current 
but a short period have admitted very many strange 
elements, and in some cases have become unrecognis- 
able. Without a perpetual miracle the oral tradition of 
Israel cannot have remained free from this influence."' 
33, The tragedies at Sodom and Gomorrha, and at 
Gibeah of Benjamin, are only two of many such 
reported in the East, descriptive of the horrible abuse 
of the laws of hospitality, and the terrible punishment 
that attends their violation. The offering up of Isaac 
by Abraham is a Phoenician legend, of so great antiquity 
as to be related of the gods, and must therefore be 
held to have been extant long anterior to the times of 
Abraham, though introduced into his life as evidence 
that sacrifices to Moloch had been repudiated by the 
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fcMinder of the Hebrew race. The exposure of Moses 
^moQg the bulrushes is simply an indication that 
nothing is known of the birth and infant years of the 
gital Deliverer; while his father's name, " Immersion, " 
*nd his mother's, " Highly Honoured," or "Honoured 
"y Yahveh," are manifest inventions. Similar tales are 
'old of Cyrus, Romulus, and other heroes among many 
nations sprung from obscurity. All alike bear the 
stamp of improbability; why should we make an excep- 
^on in favour of the Moses narrative, especially when it 
'^ remembered that the transparent reason for its intro- 
duction is, in this case, the opportunity it affords for pro- 
iding a fictitious derivation of a name of foreign origin. 
S4. Uniform does not make a soldier, nor his robes 
" Priest, but each is seen to best advantage, and his 
'Nation is more manifest, when the man is in his 
^"ficial dress. The true tradition is the name of the 
^^t'o itself wedded with some great undying fact, as 
^^ migration from Chaldtea is indissolubly connected 
*th Abram, and the exodus from Egypt with Moses. 
*■ We stories are merely the dress, but even though 
Manufactured by different hands of materials brought 
*"Om various countries, they cannot afford to be dis- 
'"^garded. What interest should we have in the great 
^cestor of the Hebrew and Arab races, if our know- 
ledge of him were confined to the bare statement ; " They 
^ent forth to go into the land of Canaan, and into the 
Wid of Canaan they came?" What could compensate 
■nankind for the toss of the panoramic views of 
patriarchal life in the Pentateuch ? 
I 36. The admiration thus felt for the artistic pictures 

must not, however, lead us to the acceptance of the 
stories as history. It is to be observed, with Ewald, 
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that the narratives are carefully selected to presen 
types of family life, as models or warnings for man- 
kind, presenting in due series, father, son, nurse, 
steward, husband devoted to one wife (Rebecca), and 
the evils of concubinage (Sarah and Hagar), and of 
polygamy (Leah and Rachel). So artifieial a s^'steni 
is plainly unhistoric ; the grouping and colouring have 
secured universal and unqualified admiration and 
praise ; but the effect is due rather to the imaginative 
skill of the gifted novelist, than to the painstaking 
preservation of every detail by the careful historian. 

36. How many there are who, with one breath, will 
declare that the portrayal of these ancient tiraa 
would have been impossible without the aid of revel 
lion ; and with the next, will exultingly draw attenti<^ 
to the fact that patriarchal life may still be seen ud-' 
changed in Palestine and Arabia! So far from cor- 
roliorating the necessity here of revelation, the latter 
truth prejudices acceptance of the former theory. If aj 
modern traveller, with the material now available, cool 
with his pen draw similar pictures of patriarchal life ; 
the authors of the books of Job and Ruth were capable 
of depicting times long prior to their own so success- 
fully that Mtories were long held to have been composed 
at the dates presupposed by their descriptive details; 
what comjMils us to the conclusion that the tales in 
GcnceiB arc absolutely genuine ? Why are we driven 
to the inference Ihat they are either carefully preserved 
tradition or miraculous revelation ? 

37. Hebrew history and story — ('.c, fact and fiction, 
— are so interwoven that it is hard to separate thei 
and nigli to impossible to lay the finger with preci^QJ 
on the point, and declare that here fiction ends 1 
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fact begins. Fiction in the early history of any 
people is not surprising, being the universal citstom, 
due, as we have seen, to the important part played by 
poets in its manufacture. Even so late as the eighth cen- 
tury .^D. we find the venerable Bede solemnly recording 
_as history fabulous events purporting lo have occurred 
in his own times. All ancient races have striven to 
put on record the origin of their founder : the Hebrew 
is more ambitious ; it aims at the presentment not only 
of the hero himself, but of his wife, concubine, servant, 
nephew, sons, &c., and in a marked manner claims that 
all the conversations which took place between these 
characters are the real original utterances, for they are 
pregnant with prophecies or abound with backward 
references. Nowhere else does early history assume 
the form of such lengthy consecutive detailed narrative, 
carefully distinguishing the characters of individuals, 
and steadily progressing from one point to another. 
Tliis unique characteristic of early Hebrew literature is 
in a great measure to be attributed to the peculiar 
manner in which it has undergone successive courses 
of polishing and remodelling from a series of editors 
whose aim was rather to inculcate moral lessons, and 
publish grounds for modern belief and custom, than 
to describe actual events. If a later editor saw an 
opportunity for introducing a reference to a neglected 
custom, or a derivation for an unexplained name of 
man or place, he felt no scruple in making the necessary 
addition for that purpose. A novel founded on fact is 
the most suitable name for at least the first seven books 
of the Bible. 

38. There is, however, a great gulf between the 
myths of the Hindus and Greeks and the sacred 
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fiction of the Hebrews. It is true that heathen mytho- 
logy has been laid under contribution in several 
instances, as in the story of the Garden, Noah and the 
Flood, the sacrifice of Isaac, &c. ; but the matter is 
so transformed and receives such new dignity as to 
lose its mythological meaning, while conveying some 
historic truth or hinting at some profound theory in 
explanation of some moral problem. The only un- 
alloyed myth in the Bible would appear to be the sun- 
stories of Samson, for no moral lesson is attached to 
them. 

39. The hand of God in history was the noble motto 
of the Hebrew historian ; it is this which imparts a 
solemnity to his narratives, even when fictitious, and 
completely differentiates him from profane authors. 
When the Hebrews move eastwards from the land of 
Chaldaea this natural tendency, observable earlier in 
the Hittites and Egyptians, and later in Scythians, 
Goths, and Huns, is attributed directly to God's com- 
mand. When the Jacobeans {or Josephites) were 
hurried out of Egypt, most probably against their 
inclination at the time, providential guidance was 
demonstrated by miraculous inter\-ention and protec- 
tion ; and by the subsequent success of their settle- 
ment in Canaan (or the northern part of it); and 
consequently we find a complete narrative, stating that 
the Egyptians were unwilling to let ihem go, and 
solemn but highly improbable stories are told of the 
manner in which God, " with strong hand and uplifted 
arm," brought them forth from the land of bondage. 
The description of the occupation of Canaan is height- 
ened into a miraculous conquest, with the same laudable 
purpose — the glorification of the God of Israel. We 
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find crowded into forty years, and attributed to one 
God-led Josephite hero, victories and acquisitions of 
territory that must be distributed over at least a 
couple of centuries, and the honour of these must be 
shared by at least one Judite warrior. As a contrast 
to this view, the result of critical inquiry, I cannot 
refrain from quoting the following:' "The account 
given to us in the Book of Joshua as to the process by 
which the Hebrew people appropriated Palestine, is the 
oldest, the most authentic, and the most circumstantial 
account we have of the way in which any victorious 
race possessed itself of a conquered territory," 

40. In all this we see, for the most part, not a 
wanton penersion of facts, but a lack of historical 
perspective, not remarkable in those ages, and the 
natural prejudices of the historian, which almost pre- 
clude the possibility of an absolutely impartial history; 
while, at the same time, these human defects are 
ennobled and beautified by the consistent reference 
and appeal to the guiding Deity. Ewald speaks of " the 
peculiar genius of the fourth narrator being practical 
creation,"* When Driver says, "The Hebrew histori- 
ographer, as we know him, is essentially a compiler, 
or arranger of pre-existing documents, he is not him- 
self an original author," ' we must understand him to 
refer to the latest editors; while Ewald's remark is 
one of those cautious theoretical distinctions which he 
disregards in practice, most frequently in footnotes, 
where his most advanced ideas are generally to be 
found. 

41. In suggesting the term novel as apphcable to 
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these writings, I have availed myself of the only expres- 
sion that appears to suit the conditions we discover. 
We cannot speak of mjths wilh propriety unless some 
natural phenomenon is disguised in story. A legend 
is an ancient narrative aitached to some spot, or in 
which some hero is almost, if not quite, deified. An 
allegory is a continuous expanded parable. Thus we 
have the Samson myth, legends of Moses and Elijah, 
and about Sodom and Gomorrha ; and traces of 
allegory forming, as, it were, a pattern interwoven in the 
historical fabric. But what name are we to give to 
stories the main incidents of which, running through 
three or four generations, are so arranged as to present 
in defined order a series of pictures of patriarchal life ; 
and that, too, when there are grave reasons for believing 
that the individual characters never existed in the fonn 
which is so vividly ponrayed ? 

48. In no other language is there a book in which 
incidents are compiled so systematically on principles 
of philological derivation. Given the name of a place, 
which for some reason or other the author wishes to 
associate with some ancient saint, and immediately the 
form of the word suggests to him a narrative, which is 
accordingly introduced — e.g., Bethel Jabbok. But the 
same word may be suggestive of more than one root ; 
we therefore find two or three stories connected with 
the same place — e.g., Beer-sheba, Beer-lachai-roi. Add 
to this, stories based on the most self-evident meanings 
of names of men (Edom, Jacob, &c.), several of which 
are clearly incorrect— Naphthali, Levi, Reuben, &c.— 
not forgetting the manifest attempt to prove antiquity of 
customs, and we have a pretty complete apparatus for 
tale composition. 
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43. As I believe that few people fully recognise the 
true aspect presealed by the narrative of the Hexateuch, 
I subjoin a modernised imitation of its style and 
characteristics; this form of illustration having been 
su^ested to me by Archbishop Whately's parody on 
the Book of Joshua, in which he pretended to throw 
doubts on the historic truth of the career of Napoleon 
Buonaparte : — 

B.C. . . . Now King Celtus took unto him to wife 
Belga, and she bare him three daughters — Hibemia, 
Caledonia, and Britannia; and the sons of Hibemia 
were these : Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and Connaught ; 
and Leinster was the father of Dublin. 

A.D. 400. Now the sons of Teuton were these: 
Anglus, Saxo, Juta, Danus, and Horsa. And to Saxo 
were born four sons, Essex, Middlesex, Wessex, and 
Sussex. And the son of Juta, Kent. Now Kent sat 
by the sea-shore, and ordered the waves back from his 
(^air, but lo ! they surrounded him altogether ; then 
said he unto his servants, " Call me no more a god, 
for God onlyruleth the winds and the waves." There- 
fore was the name of that place called Godwin, for 
there strove he with God, but could not prevail. And 
to Danus were born sons, Northumber, Durham, and 
York. Now, York was a great man, and had three 
sons riding upon horses ; to each of iheni gave be a 
province, therefore is the name of that province called 
Riding unto this day. And his servants conspired 
against him and smote off his head, and set it up on the 
walls of his city that he had built for himself withal; 
so he died ; therefore they that speak in proverbs say, 
"Alas! poor Yorick." 

A.D. 1066. And the high priest said unto him, " Thus 
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hath the Lord said. Get thee up and take the land, 
for to thee have 1 giveo it; aod he said, Good 
the word of the Lord : I am willing to go up : " there- 
fore was his name called Will-i-am. Now the chief dty 
of that land was great ejcceedingty, and much business 
was wrou^t there, and many a loan done ; therefore 
called they the name of that dty London. 

A.D, 1314. And Bruce fled from the face of his 
eaetnies, and a woman said unto him, " Turn in, my 
lord ; " and she was baking cakes, and the woman said 
unto him, " See that these cakes bum not : " and it 
came to pass that as his heart was heavy because the 
enemies of God possessed the land, lo ! the cakes did 
bum. Therefore was that place called Banncckbum, 
and there did God gi\-c him great deliverance, 

44. Let us suppose the above to be extracts from 
the only available chronides of England, and to have 
been accepted unchallenged as a statement of facts, 
uatil a more critical age arose, say a.d. 3000. What 
an outburst of abuse and derision would at first fall on 
the heads of those who had the temerity to assert 
that the names of persons were really names of coun- 
tries, races, districts, and towns ; that the philology 
displayed in the interpretation of names was incorrect, 
Saxon roots being found in words of Latin or Celtic 
origin ; how far-fetched, too, some of the substitutions 
would appear — e.g.. Riding from Trithing — thai these 
false derivations actually gave rise to the invention or 
misappropriation of stories — e.g., Bannockbum ; that 
quotations from later books were thrust in out of place, 
in much earlier periods — e^., "Alas! poor Vorick," 
written by Shakespeare in 1600, called a proverb be- 
tween 400 and 600. 
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46. The play on sounds, indulged in by the prophets 
of which Micah i. 10-14 is a splendid example, differs 
tolo calo from Ihe custom in the Hexateuch of observ- 
ing such a play, and authoratively asserting that such a 
pun is the historical derivation of the name of a man 
or place. Again, observation of the manner in which 
incomplete puns are found among the prophets justi- 
fies us in concluding that such may reasonably be 
expected to be found in the earlier narratives.' A 
complete pun is Micah i, 10, B'Gallt al tag-^'tttw, 
B'Ako al tibhku. A specimen of a latent pun, which has 
escaped the eye of Ewald, is noticeable at the end of 
the verse, where the rare word hhhpa/lashti is employed 
as a play on Pallesheth — Philistia understood. 

46. Thus a large proportion of so-called Hebrew 
tradition ts based on suggestions derived from the 
names of men and places, many of which will not 
stand the light of investigation ; the consideration of 
this trait will act as a check in according too ready an 
acceptance to those narratives where they most abound, 
for it is worthy of careful regard that such derivations 
gradually grow extinct as we advance into the domain 
of more assured history. In the Books of Samuel 
e\-en, where fact more preponderates, but from which 
fiction is still not absent, we find but rare attempts to 
explain the name of men or places. As long as we are 
prepared to recognise as true, derivations of these 
words, which are purely artificial, if not absurd and 
impossible, room is left for our belief in their antiquity. 
But if — as we must, on observation of the facts — if we 
see in the derivations evidence of purpose, study, 
system, our position is changed : the tradition which 
' Gen. XXV. aj, and xxxv, 18. 
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relies on such inaiiufa.ctured supports is more modernJ 
than many of us would l!ke to admit. If the traditioa 1 
is modern, what is its value ? Certainly not its bi^ 1 
tory. Take the two most important heroes, Abran 
and Moses. That we are justified in a cautious recep- 
tion of the stories told of them is sufficiently apparent 
when it is remembered that no satisfactory derivation of 
either name has been given in the Hebrew boolts, nor 
definitely accepted by modern authorities, the probability 
being that they are not of Semitic origin at all; when 
further we observe that the details of their biographies 
are marred by conflicting statements of the traditional 
documents, together with the assignment to these heroes 
of acts long posterior to their times, we begin to be 
conscious that we know nothing whatever of them 
reliable, other than the hoary legend of their respective 
migrations. If then we are so ignorant of these great 
luminaries, we may well be supposed to know still lesa 
of the stars of smaller magnitude that are marked on 
the chart between them, 

47. The finest Chinese and Japanese works of art 
are marred by a lack of perspective, and it is more 
than doubtful whether the owner is ever able to picture 
to himself the scene which was originally in the 
artist's mind : it is not that each figure or tree is in 
itself ludicrous or impossible— they may individually be 
monuments of high art and each possess claims to 
admiration and esteem ; but the association and combi- 
nation are improbable and unnatural. There is oo 
story-teller to compare with the Oriental for fire, vigour, 
and sustained interest ; but there is a lack in the Hebrew 
narratives of what may be termed historic perspjective ; 
there is no toning down into the misty haziness of the 
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distance ; the remotest ages must be painted in as 
vivid colours and with the same minuteness of detail 
as quite recent limes. All the figures, too, are the same 
life-si^e ; the author seems lo touch up the account of 
his heroes, that one may not be eclipsed by the other. 
Noah, Abram, Moses, and David would at the first 
glance appear to staad forth prominently ; but the 
figures of Jacob, Joshua, and Solomon are soon seen to 
rival them, and that, too, with the most obvious intent. 
See, too, how the lesser prophet Elisha looms ever 
bi^er and bigger, till at last he attains the proportions 
of his master, Elijah, the hero of Carmel and Horeb, 
It is not surprising that this habit should betray the 
authors, at least once, into a reditctio ad absurdum, 
for, comparing 2 Kings xviii. 5 with xxiii. 25, we 
find it stated both of Hezekiah and his successor 
Josiah, that "there was no king like him, that was 
before him, neither after him arose there any like unto 
him;" whence it is manifest that Josiah was at the 
same time both greater and less than Hezekiah, which is 
absurd. Most of us have seen that clever illusive trick, 
where figures, all exactly the same height by measure- 
ment, appear to the eye lo increase in size in pro- 
portion as they are further off, the effect being produced 
by a simple arrangement of converging lines. This to 
a very great extent accounts for the gigantic stature 
and immense age assigned to primaeval man, which 
seems due to the attempt to draw men, at that im- 
measurable distance, the same size as those of modem 
times, while the converging lines of historic perspective 
complete the illusion. 

48. Even the great Shakespeare, with his love of 
accuracy and true representation, cannot escape being 
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convicted of occasional anachronisms. More remaifc-*'! 
able in the Hebrew historian is the deliberate assump- 
tion that rites and customs, prevalent in his own day, 
have remained unchanged since that great era, the 
Exodus. Such statements are as manifestly unhistoric 
as if, taking the conquest of England by William for 
the era of English history, our writers were to attribute 
Magna Charta, representative Parliaments, Habeas 
Corpus, and other gradual developments of our con- 
stitution, to William's zeal and ability for govemment. 
It is only in mythology that an Athena springs into the 
world from her father's head, fully equipped with arms 
and endowed with complete wisdom. It is not histori- 
cally true, for instance, that the Levitical system, with 
its priestly tribe of some myriads, with its code, 
political, social, military, moral, and ritual, rushed into 
existence within twelve months of the Israelites leaving 
Egypt, Not only is it in itself highly improbable, as 
contrary to the experience of every nation, and incon- 
sistent with the description of the ignorant mob of 
slaves straight from the furnaces and lime-kilns, who 
would have required years of special training for the 
judicial work immediately required of them; but the 
supposition of its historic truth is directly at variance 
with accounts of more modem times, where no motive 
for departing from an existing law has even been sug- 
gested. We only hear of scattered Levites till David 
to a certain extent organised them. Religious rites 
were performed everywhere by everybody, preferen- 
tially by the father of the family. There is a strange 
silence actually about so important an official as the 
high priest : the very claim of Eli and Samuel to 
Levitical descent is of the most shadowy, while the 
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full Levitical ritual would appear to owe its origin to 
Ezekicl and post-exilic inHuence. 

49. To take examples of more general matters. If 
provisions were already made (in Deuteronomy xvii. 
14-16) for the election of a king, the denunciation by 
Samuel of the natural desire of the people for a per- 
manent military leader is inexplicable ; this, without 
regard to the palpable allusions to the subsequent 
events of Solomon's reign. If the law of dividing the 
spoil fairly amongst camp-followers, as well as those 
who had taken an active part in the battle, already 
existed (Numbers xxxi. 27), why does David appear 
as the deviser of this just rule? (l Samuel xxx. 25.) 
Why, again, should David and the nation suffer for 
holding a census, when all details, including a tax, had 
been provided in the code published five hundred 
years previously? (Exodus xxx. 12.) How is it that 
Hezekiah is reported to have, with much diffidence, 
suggested the observance of the Passover in the second 
instead of the first month (2 Chronicles xxx. 2j, when 
the difficulty of ceremonial uncleanness had been fore- 
seen and legislated for? (Numbers ix. 11.) Very 
strange it is to read (Dciiteronoiny xxiv. 16), "The 
children shall not be put to death for the father," and 
then to observe the wholesale destruction of families 
for the sins of the fathers, Korah, Dathan, and Abirani, 
and Achan : the early doctrine was " visiting the sins 
of the father on the children to the third and fourth 
generations," and it was first combated by Jeremiah 
(xxxi. 29). 

60. The native compilers of Israelite history are, 
however, on no accoimt, as was formerly the custom, 
to be charged with ignorance and carelessness. Their 
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work of selection and preservation is stamped witW 
evidences of system and consistency ; they had an aim 
steadily before them, the pursuit of which has left 
much that puzzles and confuses minds directed by the 
more severe and logical canons laid down by modem 
ideas of the requirements of true history, Ii is not 
possible that the glaring contradictions in diverse 
reports of the same event could have escaped their 
notice; nor that in interweaving them they had the 
deliberate intention of deceiving future generations. 
Rather than reject an old traditional legend because it 
did not accord with another, both should be preserved ; 
each is valuable as a relic of antiquity, sometimes also 
each has a moral lesson of its own. "Gather up the 
fragments that remain, that nothing be lost," and 
"Destroy not the wheat with the tares," were the 
guiding principles of these ancient compilers. 

61. Let us take a couple of prominent instances. 
In Exodus xxiv. 9-11 we read that Moses, Aaron, 
Nadab and Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel, 
saw the God of Israel, and particulars of what they saw 
are given. According to Deuteronomy iv. 12, they 
heard the voice but, saw no similitude; and in Exodus 
xxxiii. 20 even Moses is allowed only a partial view 
of God. The contradictions preclude the acceptance 
of any of them as history, but the stories teem with 
lessons. Official privileges and intercourse with God 
do not prevent subsequent backsliding and its attendant 
punishment : the Nadnb and Abihu who shared this 
glorious vision died later a sudden death for drunken- 
ness when performing their priestly office. Only by 
solitude and fasting can man, even the holiest and 
greatest saint, bring his soul into communion with- J 
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God. It is also quite possible that the first story arose 
last of all, with a definite purpose of attributing to the 
direct choice and commandment of God, with a subse- 
quent confirmation of their appointment by a special 
vision, the institution of the elders, first ascribed to 
Jethro (Exodus xviii.), or to Moses (Deuteronomy i.)- 
If this be so, the earUer story— (.c, occupying an 
earlier position in the books as we have them — would 
appear to have been later added by the schools of the 
prophets, when the combined wisdom of synods began 
10 supplant the authority of the individual ; and a 
caution would thus be administered to us, as to the 
degree of care wilh which we accept the presence of 
primitive ideas as evidence of antiquity. 

63. As a second example, we will take Numbers 
zzi. 17, 18. "So Israel was wont to sing: 
(So LXX.) 



Concerning ihe well 

Sing ye to it ; 

The well, the princes sought il with a divining rod: 

The chiefs of the people cut it wilh their staves." 

This is clearly the original version of the twofold story 
of Moses striking the rock at Horeb and at Kadesh, 
though its identity with the second occasion is estab- 
lished by the reference (xxi. 16 to xx. 8). The song 
as it stands is of gi^eat antiquity, and its indefinite 
character would make it equally applicable to the wells 
dug by any chief, even Abram and Isaac, A reference 
was seen to Moses in the word M'choqcq, which may 
mean a lawgiver, but by parallelism requires here the 
rendering given above, which is also found in other 
passages. Here, then, we have a simple natural occur- 
rence, not needlessly transformed into a miracle for the 
astonishment of the vulgar, but referred to the direct 
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agency of God for the inculcation of the religious lessof 
that the supply of our simplest needs, and our scientific 
acquaintance with the laws of nature, must oot be 
attributed to man's unaided energy and intellect. If 
we accept this theory of a determination to benefit 
mankind by the concealed truth, rather than instruct 
him by unvarnished history, we shall be the gainers. 
Thus all the miraculous and anthropomorphic elements 
of the Bible are deprived of the grossness which is the 
cause of stumbling to many. They are written, not 
by, but for, the ignorant ; their object was to instruct, 
not deceive. 

63. Communing with God, prayer, confession, and 
repentance, would never have been so fully and easily 
apprehended by even the most illiterate of mankind, 
of all ages and countries, had they not been set forth 
in the guise of simple narrative. How few educated 
Christians derive their code of morality, their ideas 
of special providence, of intimacy with God, from any 
other source than the Old Testament 1 The dogmas 
of predestination and the like must be studied in 
the Epistles ; but for the most part they are un- 
illustrated, and do not evoke the general interest of 
simpler hearts. It is not only children that demand 
books with pictures. How much larger is the number 
of persons who read Green's or Gardiner's Histories, 
than of those acquainted with May's or Hallam's 
Constitutional Histories ! More genera! interest is 
aroused by the incidents that present to us the acts 
and character of living men, than by the development 
of ideas and systems. 

64. And here in passing I cannot refrain from 
questioning whether the modern tendency in Educatioi^a 
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to condemn the old-fashioned method of teaching 
history, and substitute the study of cLstomeand laws 
for the more sprightly narrative, is not mistaken. 
Boys who will dilate on the murder of Thomas k 
Becket have little to say about the Constitutions of 
Clarendon ; Simon de Montfort is more associated 
in their minds with the battles of Lewes and Evesham, 
than with the formation of the first representative 
Parliament. Births, deaths, and marriages are within 
their mental grasp, and tales connected with such 
events assist them in some measure in realising the 
actual existence of men and women who otherwise 
are apt to pass before their mental vision as mere 
puppets. How little do boys know intelligently of 
the present government of their own country ; much 
less can they appreciate the story of its gradual 
growth. The struggle excites them, but its cause acts 
as a soporific. Every child will listen with rapt 
attention to historical tales, at the same time uncon- 
sciously acquiring some of the true principles of 
history ; but higher history as much requires special 
natural taste and trained intelligence as do higher 
mathematics and physical science. 

bb. The aversion from the Abstract and the pre- 
ference for the Concrete were as natural to the infancy 
of the human race as they are observable in tastes 
of children of our own day. By attributing a recog- 
nition of the truth and necessity of this principle to 
the sacred writers, we do not expose them to the 
charge of wilfully deluding the ignorance of the people, 
nor of labouring in the interests of priestcraft. The 
lessons of religion and great moral truths were, in 
other countries, formulated into systems of philosophy 
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beyond the comprehension of the common people; 
but by presenting them in the simple but impressive 
form of captivating tales, the Israelite author, with 
equal tact and talent, solved the problem of reaching 
and influencing the great mass, not only of his own 
race, but of all mankind. 



CHAPTER III ■ 

STORIES BASED ON DERIVATION 

69. In the preceding chapter mention was made of 
the constant practice by the Hebrew authors of com- 
piling stories based on supposed derivation of names 
of men and places ; it may not be amiss here to give 
some examples, especially as in Chapter VII. this feature 
will be assumed as an accepted fact, by aid of which 
important inquiries will be prosecuted. 

is7. The later Priestly Code simply states that God 
created man, " male and female created he them, in the 
image of God ; ^ the name of the female man is not 
given ; their only son is Seth ;^ Seth's son and grand- 
son are respectively, Enosh and Cainan = Cain. 

58. The Yahvist document had not been content 
with so bare a statement ; reasons and explanations 
must be given. Man was made out of the ground 
(Adhamah), therefore was he called Adham.* This 
fiction was suggested partly by the similarity of the 
above words, both connected with a root, " red," and 
partly from observation that corpses resolve themselves 
into dust;* but equally should all animal and veget- 
able creation have been described as being formed 
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and to all alike ^H 
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by God from the dust of the earth,^ and 
should the generic term Adham have been applied. A 
similar identity of root is, of course, noticeable in homo 
and humus, the latter being derived from chlhama, an 
archaic form of chama. Have adhamah and chthama 
any common origin in the remote past ? 

69. "Woman. — The curious mind of this writer was 
perplexed with the difficulty arising from the possi- 
biUty of a male originating a race ; so, to obtain a 
solution, he again betakes himself to the region of 
philology. He found in the word Ishslia, woman, the 
presence of the letter w assimilated with sb ; which is 
an undoubted fact, and manifest in the plural nashi'm. 
Two roots suggested themselves : neslii = foi^tfulness, 
and nasha = to borrow. On this he forms the narrative : 
Yahveh throws Adam into a sleep of forgetfulness, and 
borrowing a rib from him makes a woman ; hence called 
Ishsha = borrowed, because she was taken out of 
man,* The ordinary rendering, "she was called a 
she-man, because she was taken out of man," is 
surely vapid ; the female sex in animals is not so 
accounted for. Gesenius rests content with a very 
simple play on words, supported by the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, " called Ishsha, because she was taken from 
Ishah = her husband ; " but this ignores the double 
sA and is therefore an unsatisfactory pun, if, indeed, 
worthy of the name at all. 

60. Innocence. — A latent pun, but not on that 
account to be overlooked, is to be observed in the 
words for naked and subtle ' and the following verses. 
The lesson inculcated is, that man's ambition for 
subtlety, or wisdom as he flatteringly called it, 
■ Gen. li, ig, ■ Gen. li. 23. ■ Gen. ii. 3j. 
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resulted in tlie exposure of the nakedness, not or his 
body, but of his spiritual self. 

61. Particulars pregnant with allegorical significance 
are consislently added of the fortunes of the first 
human pair. Man (Adam) marries Life (Eve), and, 
they bear a son, Possession (Cain), deriving the name 
from qanah, to possess : " I have gotten a son, namely, 
the life-giver," i.e., the progenitor of the future human 
race.' The Hebrew strictly is, " 1 have gotten a 
man, viz., Yahveh." There is no doubt that Renan is 
right in asserting the original identity of the roots of 
Yahveh and Chav^ah (Eve) ; the ch and the h were 
later subdivisions to modify meanings; as here, hayah 
= to be, and cfiavab or chayali = to live. The second 
son of Eve was Vanity or Disappointment (Abel) ; a 
oamc chosen not also without regard to the Assyrian 
Abil = son, though scarcely restricting it to that mean- 
ing, which would not accord with the author's research 
for allegorical signification. The allegory then runs 
thus: Mankind, infused with Life, begat Success and 
Disappointment ; Success surmounted, or killed. Disap- 
pointment, and the result was Settlement, a third son.» 
.63. "Then began man to call upon the name of 
Yahveh,"* is explained at once if we recognise this 
author's persistent Inquiry into the philological mean- 
ing of words. Enosh = sick, frail, mortal man ; it 
was the first appearance of sickness or epidemic, 
which impelled men to cry to the unseen Power. 
Necessity evokes piayer. 

63. Whatever may have been the original form of 
the eight or ten names in the genealogies of Genesis iv. 
and V. — very probably most of them were culled from 
' Gen. Iv. I, ' Seth: iv. ij, * fv. j6. 
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a Hindu source, as Ewald thinks — still it is quite in the 
style of the Hebrew author to dress them in such a 
way as to hint at some underlying theory in his own 
mind ; possibly somewhat as follows : 



Adam 
Qain 

M-ahale-el 
Irad 



Mankind 

Nest-men ; Troglodytes (Num. xii 24) 

Tent-men. 

City-men. 



Kaces. 



Chenok Dedicator of city ; priest. 

Methu-selah Weapon-man. 

Lamek ? 

Noach Ship-man. 



Individnabb 



In the two genealogies of Cain and Seth we are rightly 
told by most critics that we have a confusion of two 
tables which were originally identical. Thus it is 
suspicious that the grandson of man (Adam) should 
have been Man (Enosh ; and that their respective sons 
should have been Qain and Qainan. In chapter iv. we 
find eight descendants from Adam through Qain ; and in 
chapter v. the same number, with almost identical 
names, but disarranged order, from Enosh through 
Quainan : 



Chap. iv. Adam. 


Chap. V. 


Enosh. 


Qain. 




Qainan. 


Chenok. 




Mahalel. 


Irad. 




Ired. 


M'chuyaeL 




Chenok. 


MethusaeL 




Methnshelach. 


Lamek. 




Lamek. 


Na'amah. 




Noach. 



We have reciprocal evidence of this identity in both 
lists. The 'Ain is necessary in Chapter V. to make Ired 
have the signification required by the context — ^viz., 
city men ; and in chapter iv. Lamek, the son of Methu- 
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sad sings a sword-song more appropriate to Lamek, 
the son of Mettiuselach, the Weapon-man (chap, v.) ; 
again Na'amah in the one has the letter m, which is 
only hinted at in the derivation of the other Noach from 
Nacham (v. 29) = comfort. 



I 



84. NOACH.— The hero of the Flood derives his 
name from the Aryan story, where his name No was 
akin to Naus, a ship. The Hebrews, in adopting the 
foreign tradition, transliterated the name in two ways: 
Noach, which suited the allusions to sacrificing ; and 
No'am, which accorded with the discovery of wine. 
The more religious derivation naturally survived, while 
traces of the other require to be sought for. Noah is the 
first real sacrificer, and his name is therefore associated 
with wmirAaA^ sacrifice, and H/cAoflcA = fragrant- smell- 
ing. It is remarkable that the only other place where 
the name Nochah occurs' it is by mistake for Na'aman 
(Genesis xxi. 46) ; compare also Numbers xxvi. 33, 
where No'ah suggests the elision of the »« for No'amah. 
On the other hand, we have distinct evidence of the 
root No'am in Abino'am No'omi'^ and such combinations 
as " Father of No'am," " Daughter of No'am, "^ by com- 
parison with Abi-yah, Father of Yahveh, Achi-meiek, 
brother of Molok, justify us in the belief that there was 
a god No'am, who, in accordance with the meaning of 
the root, would be viewed as a god of luck, good 
cheer, jollity ; * in short a Phcenician Bacchus, which is 
very appropriate to the wine story of Noah, Ewald* 
alludes to interesting coins of the Flood, which, though 
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"dating from the time of the Csesars of the first halfd 
the third century after Christ, can hardly have borrowed 
these signs exclusively from the Old Testament, since 
they represent one pair only as rescued, and, not like 
the Old Testament, the Father's sons and sons' wi\-es 
as well. In a footnote he quotes Eckhel as reporting 
a letter missing after No : what if that missing letter _ 
were m ? m 



66. CAIfA'AV. — The word Cana'an appears to" 
have meant /ow-iyfng ground, and was originally 
applied to the shores of Palestine, whence later a 
Canaanite became synonymous with a merchant.^ Op 
account of the bitter haired between the Israelites and 
Canaanites, the idea of bowing down (neuler) or subdued 
(passive),^ is introduced here; and with historic infer- 
ence to the servitude of many of the aboriginal races, 
especially in the reign of Solomon (Renan). The 
name, in the story, of the offending son of Noah 
(Ham = heat) did not lend itself to any suitable curse 
from the irate father; and consequently one of bis 
innocent sons is subjected to a vicarious sentence of 
eternal bondage : " Cursed be Bowed-down, servant of 
servants shall he be." 

It is interesting to observe how conveniently divines 
restored the curse to the original offender, and 
by interpreting Ham as Africa, discovered inspired 
authorily and sanction for the slavery of the n^m. 
Still, the story is consistent with itself so far, for it 
continues the interpretation thus: N o 'am = Bacchus, a 
intemperate; the Afn/ of wine (Chemah) impels him t 
throw off his clothes, which gives occasion to the rudn 
' Job il. _io. ' Cf. Judges iii. 30, 
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mockery of his son Cham. The connection between the 
rards is the undoubted cause of the incident, otherwise 
^naan could have played the part in propria persotin. 

66. JAPHET.— Ewald (i. 279) shows, with great 
irprobability, that this was a god of the north, as Ham 

was of the south, once again in imitation of the Hindu 
mythology. Moreover, the fact, that in the Armenian 
Jegend, derived from "Assyrian or Babylonian docu- 
nents," the three sons of Xisuthros, who corresponds 

I Noah, are Zervin, Titan, and Japetosthe, is very 
Dstructive, suggesting that the unknown foreign word 
ras retained in its original form, in this case, because 

iiiioul alleraU'on it afforded opportunity for a pun : 
"God shall enlarge (Yapt) Yaphet."' The reference 
to Japetos in Greek and Latin worlis is to be attri- 
buted to the Assj-rian, not the Hebrew source, seeing 
that they have also presen,-ed Titan.* 

67. NIMROD.— The Hebrew derivation seems to 
;ve been from Nimr, a panther, employed meta- 
lorically as wolf, raven, &c.,' for a great hero in 
;ht, who hunted other nations; this metaphor has 

;n taken literally,* and is used as a proverb to this 
Aiy, as if Nimrod, instead of being some great con- 
quering general, had been a mere celebrated huntsman. 
Later Jewish tradition derives his name from Marad — 
to rebel, and he is viewed as a sort of fallen angel ; 
Abraham, too, is made his contemporary, and success- 
fully to defy his tyranny ; all which is instructive, as 
ahowing how some tradition is invented, not handed 
down. Nimrod is supposed to be really akin to 

> Gen. ix. 27. » Cf. Ovid, '■ Mel.," i. 10, 82. 

» Judg. vii aj. * Gen. ii. 10. 
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Merodak ; but the origina] hero has not yet beep found 
on the Assyrian inscriptions, as indeed can hardly 
be expected, considering the fabulous period (third 
generation after the Flood) assigned to him. The 
suggestion that the characters for Iz-du-bar can be 
read Namra-uddu has not been well received;' there 
is, however, a race Naniar^ to the south-west of Media, 
which may have been the aboriginal home of a conquer- 
ing race that overran Babylonia and AssjTia, In this 
case we must seek some explanation of the final d in 
Nimrod and above 'Irad,' which is at once suggested 
by the following sentence from the Appendix to the Eng- 
lish translation of Schrader's " Cuneiform Inscriptions ": 
" In Akkadian proper names, the word which appears 
for son or child is not this {abat), but another (efu);" 
whence we deduce older forms — Nimrudn, 'Iradu. 1 



68. BAB-EL = The Gate of God (Schrader).— The! 
Hebrews regarded death, toil, and child-bearing as 
curses on mankind, instead of universal and beneficent 
laws. Whatever causes annoyance, inconvenience, and 
severance, with tendency to hostility, cannot by them 
be viewed as part of the original design, which was 
perfectly executed, but on account of man's sin was 
liable to the introduction of elements of imperfection ; 
as a punishment to man, the negative act of with- 
holding previous blessings assumed the positive form 
of a curse. TTie mixing of tongues suggested the 
root ba/al, and the opportunity of attributing the origin 
of a curse on mankind to their enemy Babylon w 
not to be lost ; while the ruins in its neighbourhood I 
"Cuneiform Inscr.," Gen, i, 8. 
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gave some colour of truth to the narrative or a tower 
designed to reach to heaven. Thus arose the legend 
of the Tower of Babel and its attendant Babel of 
tongues, based on an impossible derivation, and in- 
timately associated indeed with confusion, but of 
cause and effect, not of tongues. Separation of 
tribes and even of families produces a variety of 
dialect ; the story in Genesis asserts that the dis- 
persion of manltind was caused by the sudden occur- 
rence of a variety of languages on one spot, where 
otherwise mankind would have been for ever con- 
gregated, sfjcaking only one language. Inconsistent, 
too, with the historic truth of this narrative is its 
postulate, that all mankind was at that time centred 
at Babylon, and thence scattered by the difficulty of 
mutual intercourse, all of which is, moreover, absolutely 
at variance with the account in the preceding chapter, 
that Egypt and Palestine were already peopled before 
Babylon was built (Gen. x. lo). The note K (it. 25), 
that Eber's son was called Division (Peleg), "For in 
his days was the earth divided," must be viewed as an 
independent philological gloss, and even if correct, 
would throw the confusion of tongues two generations 
Later, when the races of mankind were still more 
scattered. It is more probable that Peleg had the 
same meaning (" Stream,") 

69. Thus in the opening chapters of Genesis we 
have in embryo the system of narration adopted 
through the first seven books of the Bible. Sometimes 
the story may exist first, being of foreign origin ; but 
if so, it is altered to give it a fictitious appearance of 
Hebrew birth, by the use of words from that language 
skilfully employed as essential parts of the narrative. 
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Sometimes a whole story is compiled on the strength 
of an ingenious regard to a possible derivation of cv-ea 
the commonest words in everyday life. But whether 
indigenous or exotic, in no case is there any evidence 
of a simple natural story, where a pun irrepressibly 
bursts forth ; on the contrary, the incidents are care- 
fully arranged to bring in the play on words, however 
distorted and impossible. Now, we not unnaturally 
ask, Why are we required to suppose that this course of 
procedure suddenly ceased when the tale trenches oa 
the more particular history of the Hebrew people ? 

70. In the first place, the genealogies introducing 
the patriarch Abram bear all the characteristics of the 
antediluvian genealogies, the names being, many of 
them, foreign words, and though Ewald has identified 
many of these with various regions connected with 
them historically, we find here a principle of selection 
and arrangement the same as before, quite apart from 
their ethnographical value: 



I 



Shem. 


A Phcenician god. 


Arph-kesed. 


District of Chald^ea (Kasdta). 


SheUch. 


Sent forth. 


■Eber. 


Crossed. 


PrfBg. 


Stream. 


Re-n. 


Shepherds. 


Serug. 


Vineyarda. 


Nachor. 


Euphrates =Nahar (ch for h). 


Terwh. 


Caravan (ef. Arach). 



i 



Noah had three sons, whom we have seen to have 
been three gods or sections of humanity. Shem's five 
sons are clearly nations : Elam, Ashshur, Arphaxed 
(Chaldasans), Lud (Lydians), and Aram (Syria) ; again 
Terahhad three sons, Abram, Nahor, and Haran. Now 
it has been shown that these names survive in the 
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oanies of districts : Terach in Trachonitis, which is close 
to the Hauran ( = Haran) which would be the older 
form. Is it not plain that we have here a steady 
adhesion to the same principles observed in what 
might be termed by some the prehistoric narrative? 
How far the methods are fairly applicable may be 
judged after perusal of the following instances. 



71. liOT.— On the arrival of Abram in Palestine, he 
found in the south, in the neighbourhood of the Dead 
Sea, a Seirite family' called Lotan — i.e., the race of Lot, 
That some descendants of Abram, or closely allied 
family, occupied the same region, which continued to 
be known by the same name, may be viewed as a fact ; 
but his nephew, the so-called prophet Lot, whose 
fajnily is represented as dispossessing the older Lot, 
must be regarded as a mere legendary character, intro- 
duced as supplying episodes for the novel, and welcome 
for the opportunity thus afforded of illustrating the 
eternal hatred between Israel and Moab and Ammon' 
by representing their ancestors as of incompatible 
temper. One iniponant episode' is viewed by all 
modem critics as belonging to none of the various 
authors whose styles are [ecognisable in the Hexa- 
teuch. The names of the kings are doubtless historic, 
so far that they are derived from some tradition. 
Schrader * makes out a case for identifying Amrapbel 
of Shinar with Hammurabi of Babylon : there is one 
thing ceruinly in its favour, it throws back the accepted 
date of Abram's life two hundred years — from 19CX) to 
21CX) B.C.' It must not only be forgotten that, being a 
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very late addition, probably made in Babylon itsclT, its 
evideotta] authority on tbe value of the story of Lot is 
W/ whereas, on the coatraiy, it bears actual testimony 
to the progressive evolution of the story of Abrani and 
Lot, and to the getteral principle that tradition, like 
scandal, "vires acquirit eundo." The anomalous in- 
troduction of a High Priest, Melchlzedek, is a dramatic 
incident that betrays its origin by its anxiety to prove 
the antiquity of tithes and the quasi-papal supremacy 
of priest over king ; it stands or falls with the amount 
of credence accorded to the existence of Lot generally, 
and the age of this particular pericope. 

72. LOT'S WIPE.— A pillar to the south of the 
Dead Sea has been known by this name from remote 
antiquity. Some explanation of its possible origin may 
be eif>ected. We have seen that the Lot tribes dwelt 
in this vicinity before Abram's time: is it improbable 
that some conspicuous basaltic pillar (40 ft. high)' may 
have been the landmark known as Ashalh Lotan = the 
Pillar of the Lot tribe ; and that on the circulation of 
the Sodom and Gomorrha legend, this name was modi- 
fied, without change of consonants, into Esheth Lot'- 
Lot's Wife? 2 

73. SODOM; and OOMOBRHA.— It is indeed 
remarkable that these two cities should have been 
proleptically known as " Conflagration " and " Submer- 
sion " long prior to their fate of being consumed by fire 
and obliterated by the waters of the Dead Sea. That 

' " Diet, of Ihe Bible." 

' Cf. C.I.Ph.86, A. 13, B. 3. Ashtbath Mikal— f j.; Hebrew. Sha- 

(hotb, pillars, wiib Aleph prosthetic. 
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some cities may have been destroyed by natural agency 
is not impossible, and that vague recollection of the 
fact led to the assignment to them of names appro- 
priate to tlieir terrible fate is not lightly to be denied ; 
but the details given all turn upon the historicity of 
Abram's nephew. Further, the tale of Lot's wife, 
together with the ridiculous pun extracted from a city 
whose name was " Little " — " Prithee let me flee unto 
it ; is it not a little one ?" — (ridiculous, because Lot did 
not dwell there, preferring the safety of the mountains ; 
who, then, was tliere lo alter the existing name ?) in- 
creases the degree of improbability which already 
exists. The narrative of the incestuous origin of Moab 
and Aramon was based on an impossible derivation of 
the former name, and invented in the days of the 
decline of Israel, sixth, or at the earliest seventh, cen- 
tury B.C,, when Moab and Ammon were elated at the 
downfall of the younger race, who were naturally 
embittered against them. Allusion is cleariy made to 
this story in Job xxx. 5-8 : " Children of shame, yea 
nameless," dwelling in caves,' Comparing this tale 
with the similar one told of Gibeah of Benjamin 
(Judges ix.), we may note that the crime so heavily 
punished in each case was not the unnatural one, 
in neither case accomplished, but the breach of the 
laws of hospitality, held in such high reverence by 
all Hebrew and Arabic tribes — an interpretation con- 
finned by Job xxxi., xxxti., xxxiii. : 

" The stranger did not lodge in the street, 

1 opened the gate to the way^er. 

If because I feared the grea.t mob. 

And the scare of other families affrighted me. 

I was silent and went not forth Co the door. 
' C/. Gen. xix. 50-38. 
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If the only evidence adduced by Ewald in support of 
Lot's having a "true historical existence,"' is Genesift 
xiv., itself open to grave suspicion, and concerning' 
which he admits that " it is evidently only the Israelite 
modification of the legion that connected Abram with 
it ; " there seems nothing to deter us from consigning 
the whole narrative of Lot to the limbo of instructive 
legend. 

74. MORIAK. — The site of the attempted sacri- 
fice of Isaac by Abram is reported to have been on ft 
mountain in the land of Moriah (? Amorites).^ Abram 
calls the place (in verse 14) Yahveh-yireh = Yahveh, 
will provide, referring to verse 8, and undoubtedly 
intended as the derivation of Moriah from the root 
Raah = to see, provide. Now, a note is added, quoting 
a common proverb, " God appears on a mountain,' 
which is in accordance with the frequent practice of 
worshipping on high places, and here bears special 
reference to the appearance of the angel (u). By a 
slight alteration the abstract character of the proverb 
is contracted into a concrete saying that could not have 
been a proverb (14) ; " In the mounl of Yahveh shall 
He appear." This note is of later date than the story 
itself, and is doubtless due to the following narrative— r 
the ot$lv other place where the name Moriah occurs, 

76. " Solomon began to build the house of YahvA 
at Jerusalem .... in the second day of the second 
month." ' This is surely the original reading, into 
which was introduced the following note ; " In the 
mount of the Moriah, which was shown to David 
his father, which he set up in David's place, in 
' "Hisi.p" i. 312, ' Geo. xxii. 2. 
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t-fce threshing-floor of Oman the Jebusiie; and he 
l=>egan to build," &c. The awkwardness of the con- 
struction and the repetition of "began to build" are 
sufficient indications of what must have been the 
original text. Note en passant that LXX. and Syriac 
both have Amoriah here; the Syriac has it also in 
CjCnesis, where the LXX. evidently also had it in the 
liebrew text before, but translated it " lofty " ; whence 
"^-e conclude that the Aleph has been omitted from the 
■earlier Hebrew text because the root of Amoriah was 
plainly at variance with the derivation su^ested by 
the narrative in Genesis. We thus obtain inductive 
proof that the scribes themselves saw this derivation 
as the purpose of the story. The expression, " which 
Tras shown to David," is sufficiently consonant with 
2 Samuel xxiv, iS, where the prophet Gad says to 
David, "Rear up an altar"; but the chronicler (xxL 
l6, 20) makes David and Oman see the atigel, in accord- 
ance with which, by a slightly strained construction, 
the words " which was shown to David" were under- 
stood to mean " where he appeared to David." The 
association with the name Moriah led to the insertion 
in the Genesis narrative, "In the mount of Yahveh 
shall he appear." Thus the two stories act and react 
-on one another, for we cannot suppose that the chro- 
nicler introduced the name Moriah without reference to 
the idea that the spot was (in his opinion) already 
consecrated by Abram's sacrifice of Isaac. 

76. Tradition places the threshing-floor of Nachon^ 
in a valley, and Ruth (iii.) is said to go "down to 
the threshing-floor " ; we have therefore no grounds 
for believing that the site of Oman's threshing-floor 
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Moriah nowhere near Jerusalem 

was any hill, still less this particular hill. 
nicler (xxli. 1-4) makes David prepare to build the 
Temple, and then, recollecting chapter xvii,, inserts 
verse 5 to transfer his preparations to Solomon ; of all 
which we have no record in Samuel and Kings. The 
motive seems to have been, not to lose sight of a piece of 
ground consecrated by the erection of an altar by David. 

77. The Temple hill had tto distinctive name, Moriah 
or other. This is probably due to its summit having 
been cut off to form the square plateau on which the 
Temple was erected. ThougJi sepai-ated from Mount 
Zion by the Tyropoean valley, it is, as Gesenius points 
out, included under that name whenever Zion is spoken 
of as the seat, the holy place, of Yaliveh ; for it is not 
conceivable that the royal palace should so completely 
have eclipsed the sacred edifice. If, as Ewald intimates, 
Zion and Jebus are synonymous, both meaning drought, 
it is surely reasonable to suppose that all the hills of 
Jerusalem may originally have been known as Mount 
Zion ; and that the height on which David's palace 
stood retained the name kot' i^oyfjiv, which was also 
employed in speaking of the hill without a summit, 
which had never known a distinctive name. The above 
apphcation still holds good, even if we think it doubtful 
that David should continue a name only slightly dis- 
guised after his conquest, and if, accordingly, we prefer 
to adopt another derivation for Zion— viz., fortiiicatiOD, 
citadel — which appears more appropriate, and the cl 
of which is recognised by Gesenius. 

78. The Moriah in Genesis could have been nowhert] 
near Jerusalem, which, according to Genesis xiv., was a 
city ruled over in Abram's time by Melchlzedek, and 
not of a suitable privacy for the occasion. The 
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Samaritans equally naturally identified Moriah with 
Cjerizim, and with less difSculty, for the plain, or 
terebinth, of Moreh (a similar name) is spoken of as 
near Sichem ' and near Gerizim.^ Further, the place 
'Was seen "from afar" after three days' journey, 
■^which agrees better with the seventy-five miles from 
Beersheba to Gerizim than the forty-five miles to 
Jerusalern. In conclusion, the silence of Prophets and 
Psalmists to this name Moriah is final crushing evi- 
«dence against the Temple hill having ever been known 
by this name, as their custom is to employ archaic 
names with freedom. 

79. BEEE-SHEBA.— In Genesis xxi. 30, 31, 
^bram and Abimelek confirm a treaty of peace by the 
sacrifice of seven ewe lambs : " For these seven ewe 
lambs shalt thou take. . . . Wherefore he called that 
T)lace Beer-sheba = Well-of-Sct'ra." Another account 
(xxvi. 28) proposes a new derivation — Well-of-Oo/A : 
" Let there now be an oath betwixt us," By combining 
these two narratives, we see an evident attempt, not only 
to explain Beer-sheba, but also 10 connect the Hebrew 
words for seven and oath, as if in ancient times the 
oath was not complete till a feast or sacrifice was held, 
at which s. present of seven articles — here Iambs — was 
made. Another derivation is hinted at at the end of 
this last story {xxvi. 32) : " We have found water, 
therefore he called it Shebah," a play on Sib'ah, plenty, 
Well of Pltnly. The phrase "found water" is quite 
inconsistent with re-opening wells formerly dug by 
Abram ; we must see in verse 18 a harmonising gloss, 
just as there is a very manifest one in verse 1 : " Beside 
' 1 Gen. lii. 6. '3 Deui. xi. 30, 




the Jir^ famine that was in the days of Abraham.' 
The real origin of Beer-sheba is lost, but should 
probably be sought in the name of some god {cf. Amos 
viii. 14); perhaps the seven planets. The other wells 
appear to hav-e been called after different tribes — e^., 
'Eseq = Esauites ; Rechoboth = Reubeniies. 
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80. BEEE-LACHAI-BOL— This is a spot to 
the south of Judah, well known as Lechi, around which 
various traditions have clustered, with a view to offering 
explanation of the name. 

(i) Genesis xvi, 14. After the angcl had ap| 
to Hagar, she thought she had seen God himself ; f< 
she called the name of the "Yahveh who spake 
her, thou art the God whom I saw," El Roi, "for 
said, I continue to live (to sec the light) (Job xxxiii. 28," 
30) after my seeing God," wherefore the well was called 
Beer-lachai-roi = The well of my seeing and li\'ing.' 

(2) Genesis xxi. 19. God shows her the well, a 
more probable conception than the one in ihe above 
narrative, where Hagar is represented as sitting by a 
well-known fountain ; and as the construction, accord- 
ing to the next derivation, takes rkai as object to roi, 
there appears in this second story of Hagar to be a 
latent suggested derivation, Beer-lachai-roi = Well 
my seeing living waters.* 

(3) Genesis xxiv. 62-65. Another derivation. Beer^ 
lachai-roi is a favourite dwelling-place of Isaac, and 
(or because) here first Rebecca beheld her future 
husband : thus it would mean " mj- seeing mj* family,' 
chai= family.* 
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{4) Judges XV. 17-19. Samson, after miraculously 
claying a thousand Philistines, single-handed, with the 
j awbone {lechi) of an ass, finds a spring of water in the 
j awbone {/ee/nj, and ils name is henceforth 'En-lechi- 
»iaqqore unto this day. Many commentators under- 
stand 'En-lechi-haqqorc and Beer-la chai-roj to be 
different names for the same well ; and they are not so 
dissimilar as they appear, Beer, and Vh being used 
interchangeably of this well or spring, even in Genesis 
3tvi 7. Il is probable, therefore, that there was an 
almost effaced inscription on the well-stone, Ich-ra, 
i»hich in Genesis is read !clii-ra{i), and in Judges, Ichi" 
ijtq)ra. As a solution of the problem in Judges, I 
trould suggest the following: In this rocky neighbour- 
hood — cf. Rock Etam (8) — there were several sharp. 
Jagged rocks, known as the jaw (compare Devil-Teeth 
in Argyleshire) ; it only requires a family of the name 
of Ass=Chamor to have dwelt in this neighbourhood, 
to complete the source of the story of the ass's jaw- 
bone. Some countenance seems lent to the conjecture 
by Ishmael being called a wild-ass man, and the fact 
that names hke Belh-Hagar are found in the vicinity 
to the present day ; Cliamran, Hagarenes, Nabataeans 
are mentioned together in Sennacherib's inscription of 
his victory over Merodak-Baladan.^ The name is 
common enough amongst the descendants of Scir; the 
Hyena (Zibeonj family are ancestors of the ass 
(Chemran) tribe (Genesis xxxvi. 24. 26) ; also Chamor 
the Hittite (Genesis xxxiv). That Lechi itself was high 
ground is clear from its name Ramath-lechi; though, with 
the usual ready perversion, Ramath = High-place, from 
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Rum, is taken as from Ramah = to throw, and undct 
stood of the casting away of the jawbone, 

(5) 2 Samuel xxiii. 1 1 . Shammah, the Hararite, woni 
a victory over the Philistines at Lechi (E.V. 
troop). It is a remarkable coincidence that all the 9 
heroes connected with Lechi have the stem shm in 1 
their nanies^IsA»/<ael, SAiwshon, S/iafftmah. A»| 
regards the last, there is nothing extravagant in su[^ 
posing him to have been of the Ishmaelite race ; 
observe i Chronicles ii, 17-27, 30, 31, where Ishmaelites 
are in David's service. Among the sons of Ishmael, 
we find Hadar (Genesis xxv. 15,) Hadad (r Chronicles 
i. 30) ; and below, in 2 Samuel xxiii. 25, Shamman is 
called Haradi, and in i Chronicles xi. 27, Harori. 
Whichever of the various foiins may have been origin- 
ally correct, there is little doubt that they all refer 10 
one and the same race. 

Tlie above, with its Ave historic associations, is a J 
highly interesting specimen of the manner in which \ 
stories grew around a place of even no great celebrity, 
but apparently of special significance to IshmaeUte and 
Iskite famihes. We may learn from this what degree 
of reliability may be attributed to the tales about the 
origin of more celebrated places, like Bethel, Gilead, &c. J 



81. GILEAD.— Such names as Gil-ed, Heap-Wit- 
ness; Ger-Shom, Strangei-There ; Ab-Ram, Father- J 
High, afford prima facie presumption of rough-and- \ 
ready root -finding ; in evei-y case the triliterai root is | 
more probable, as elsewhere the roots are selected to < 
provide material for episodes on which the reality of the 
names impresses a fictitious stamp of genuineness. 

( 1 ) Genesis xxxi. 48. Jacob and Laban are said to 
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»ile up a heap of stones, beyond which neither of them 

to pass; such a caim, for a landmark, was 

^"l^robably of great antiquity, serving the purpose else- 
^where played by natural features — brooks, hills, or the 
basaltic pillar of the Lotan. That the whole district 
of Gilead derived its name from this circumstance is 
Viighly improbable. Gesenius thinks Gilead means 
^tony ground, from an Arabic quadriliteral root ; but 
considering it was a field of coHlentioit, and that its 
axicient boundary was a stream— Jabboq = Quarrelsome, 
on account of frequent border disputes with the 
Ammonites (Deuteronomy iii. 16) — there is no strong 
reason for renouncing the Hebrew root Gala, the 
meaning of which is given above. 

(2) Joshua xxii, 34. Reuben and Gad, on return- 
ing east of the Jordan to the land of Gilead, raised 
there an altar, a great altar to see (verse 10), "which 
they called " (34), " saying, It is a witness between us 
that Yahvch is God." The name is omitted. Rashi 
says, it is necessary to add one word, " Witness ; " the 
Syriac add "Altar of witness." There can be little 
<^ue5tion that Gilead is the missing word; a second 
story, based in customary manner on the same inter- 

»pretation. 
82. BETHEL. — The anxiety to trace the sanctity 
cf this place back to Jacob- Israel would be very 
natural among the northern people ; its further associa- 
tion with the patriarch Abram must be attributed to 
antiquarian foibles, when the idea arose that Abram as 
the ancestor of the race must have visited every sacred 
place and shared in the history of the people by 
anticipation. Thus, for instance, he is made to go down 
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into Egypt, though to describe the journey it is 
necessary to borrow wholesale from the life of Isaac, 
whose relations with Egypt are indisputable. The so- 
called Jacob's ladder remains a mystery; the word' 
sullam might mean highroad^ but more naturally should 
be taken as akin to tselem, pillar. 

83. PENXEBL. — Genesis xxxii 30. An eastern 
boundary, facing the sun, near the river boundary 
Jabboq, suggested, in connection with the latter, the 
poetical allegory of Jacob's wrestling with God, and 
being face to face with him. 

84. These must suffice as illustrations of the manner 
in which the stories of the Hexateuch are compiled. 
The facts thus brought to light cannot be lightly dis- 
missed ; they have to be reckoned with, and after con«- 
sideration of other factors of Hebrew history — genea- 
logies, festivals, customs, &C. — ^we shall be in a better 
condition to form a calm opinion on the Exodus from 
Egypt and the Conquest of Canaan, as reported to us 
by the same authorities. 




CHAPTER IV. 
GENEALOGIES 



86, When, in colloquial parlance, we speak of the 
Jews as " a peculiar people," we imagine that we have 
Scriptural authority' for the expression of what is an 
undoubted fact, the dissimilarity of the Hebrew race 
from all others. Unfortunately, however, the original 
idea is "special treasure,"' sealed and protected by 
Yahveb, a totally different conception. Nevertheless, 
the fact remains, that we are justified in calling the 
Israelites " peculiar," in the modern sense, in every 
point which suggests iiself for comparison with other 
nations — history, laws, customs; but in no particular 
do we recognise their idiosyncracy more manifestly 
than in the importance attached by them to genealogies, 
which form so large a part of i Chronicles, Ezra, and 
Nehemiah. 

86. The names of these books at once suggest the 
period when a natural reason can be assigned for 
special interest in pedigree. We can imagine that 
the Huguenots escaping from France would, in the 
haste of flight, not forget to take with them title- 
deeds and family trees, so as to be in a position on 
their return to establish their identity and re-claim 
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any property lo which they might be entitled. So 
would the Israelites in the confusion after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, when they were driven forth as 
captives, endeavour to take with theni similar i 
dences of personal identity and legal claims 
properly. 

87. From that day the practice has been said to 
be very general among them ; but its previous exist- 
ence in their midst as a universal custom may well 
be doubted. If, as some assert, the genealogies in 
the first eight chapters of Chronicles are mainly 
fictitious, to supply a missing want, consistently with 
their general maxim, that what is now was also in 
the beginning, they are practically of no value. Some 
stray evidences, it is true, of fabrication force them- 
selves upon our notice ; but in view of the manifest 
karmonisitig effort of the Chronicler, his determination 
to assimilate the description of the past to his own 
idea of what is right and necessary, the discrepancies 
in the genealogies preserv-ed by him — discrepancies 
which in some instances betray traces of a tradition 
incompatible with the story of the Hexateuch to 
which he was devoted — cannot with any semblance 
of convincing ailment be ascribed to the wanton 
inventiveness of his bfain. Rather is the Chronicler 
entitled to the highest praise for preserving tables 
containing matter contrary to his personal pre- 
dilections. 

88. The greater part of these genealogies being 
thus shown of earlier date than the era of the 
Babylonian Captivity, their claim to serious consider- 
ation is thereby so much the more enhanced, 
doxicai aa it may seem, their value increases in 
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»~atio to the evidence they bear of absence of all that 
is usually considered essential to genealogy. It will 
fae found on examiDation that the older lists are not 
family trees of successive generations of father and 
^OD, but partake more of the nature of a Domesday 
ok, preserving the names of districts, towns, and 
pillages, assigning them to certain nations, tribes, and 
lilies, and poetically recording priority of existence 
paternity, exchange or absorption of property, as 
marriage; increase of area of townships, as birth; 
onquest and captivity, as death. 

In I Chronicles i-viii., whatever its imperfec- 
Hons, we have the embryo of at least the first seven 
>oks of the Bible, Call them rough notes, mnemo- 
nics, what you will, I believe that this is the form 
nearest to the most original, left to us of what 
little Hebrew boys learned by heart, say in the days 
' «f David, and which was subsequently explained to 
[ <hem, enlivened with tales and narratives connected 
[ yiilh the greatest men. Of the names of races and 
[ towns thus carefully selected for their importance and 
suitably grouped together, it was gradually assumed 
I that there was an order, first, of historic priority, second, 
ef family connection— both of which assumptions 
entail manifold difficulties in the history of the time 
prior to David ; while it will be seen that with Kuenen, 
we must discard the latter in tola. The fonn of the 
lists in Chronicles must be considered as more ancient 
than that presented in Genesis. Several such lists, 
timost entirely free from annotation, were at the dis- 
posal of the Chronicler, and his merit is, as has already 
been observed, to have copied them down without 
prqudice, for it is not possible that their discrepancies 
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could have escaped his attention ; as, for exarnple, 
when in one chapter four or five different family trees 
are recorded by him for Judah alone. 

90. The same lists had been available for the 
earlier compilers of Genesis and Numbers ; but there 
the careful rejection of all names incompatible with 
the accepted hypothesis is conspicuous. Is there, then, 
any motive for this rejection ? There surely must be, 
for, on the other hand, no reason can be assigned 
for the preservation of apparently dry, useless names, 
which have been laid on one side as so much rubbish. 
It will be granted that a sufficiently powerful motive 
has been found, if it can be shown that from the 
gloomy depths of this pile of refuse gleam gems 
of hsi tradition, which throw new light on dark places 
of Israelite history, and shed bright colours of beauty 
on hard and plain fact. As the spectroscope tells us 
of the presence of metals in distant orbs as ti^ly 
as if we handled them in the laboratory, so these 
genealogies reveal to us a history otherwise lost to 
us for ever, and quite at variance with the account 
in the Hexateuch, which has by many been already 
condemned on internal evidence. There we have 
the history of Joseph set before us as the history 
of Jacob; Joseph and Levi are the only leading 
characters — the parts played by Judah and Reubea 
are secondary and insignificant when not absolutely 
discreditable and degrading. The successful reception 
of such partial or perverted history will cease to 
cause astonishment when it is remembered that the 
chief literary activity of Israel prevailed in the north. 
The inquiry into the facts of the case is our tnaia 
purpose, to which this cursory review of the principal 
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features and motives of Hebrew historic composition 
is a necessary preliminary. 

91 It is perfectly legitimate to apply to Hebrew 
genealogies all the methods of research employed 
in the study of modem history, and to avail ourselves 
of any principle suggested by parallel circumstances. 
Thus there is no objection to removing the discrepancy 
between the genealogies in Matthew and Luke, by 
assuming the one to give the list of regal names 
of those who actually sat on the throne, while the 
other records the line of royal descent. The pro- 
bability of the truth of such an assumption is con- 
firmed by observation of facts within our own reach, 
— e.g., the descent of Victoria from Edward III., com- 
pared with the names of intermediate monarchs. So, 
too, the modem idea of regency during the declining 
years of any monarch has, with the attendant dis- 
tinction of kings dejiire and dc facto, served to remove 
chronological difficulties — e.g., as regards the duration 
of Amaziah's and Uzziah's reigns. 

92. It is also equally true that fathers, sons and 
uncles often have the same name, but the application 
of this principle must be made with caution, for it is 
manifestly improper when tribes and towns are being 
dealt with. The presence of the same name in different 
lists, under the latter circumstances, is indicative of 
some historical fact (to be sought for), or of a variety 
of tradition, or indeed of an error. In this connection I 
must dwell on a point which I have not seen treated 
of elsewhere. The ethnographical value of genealo- 
gies is already recognised, but I believe we must also 
observe an histohco-geograp/iical impon before we can 
understand the apparently confiicting statements in the 
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genealogies. Take as specimens the Ardan 
to both Canaan and Caleb ; Qorach to Esau, Caleb, and 
Levi ; Bilhan to Levi, Reuben, and Benjamin ; Yitbran 
to Se'ir and Caleb ; Zerach to Esau and Judah ; Ye'ush 
to Esau and Benjamin, &c. &c. The apparent confu- 
sion appears to me due to a natural sur\'ival of ancient 
race names, and to the absence of maps. If a series of 
maps were now published, representing, as far as 
sible, the tribes scattered over Canaan when 
I-Iebrews first entered as strangers in the land ; and 
then successively onwards, showing the same country 
occupied by Ishmaelites, Iskites (Isaac), and Esauiies ; 
subsequently again by Jacobeans and Josepliites ; we 
should see the same tribal names in small type ; Ardan, 
Qorach, Yithran, Zerach, Bilhan, Ye'ush, &c., occupying 
the same places on the map ; though the dislrici names 
in larger type would be changed. \ 

93. An important point, not to be overlooked, is, Ihrf 
names ending in n cannot have been originally the 
names of individual men, as this form is suggestive 
of the Arabic plural termination. Such tribal plurals 
are specially conspicuous in the Se'irite race ^ — Lotan, 
Zibe'on, Dishon, Dishan, Alvan, Chemran, Ishbaa, 
Yithran, Keran, Bilhan, Za'avan, Aqan, and Aran. Not 
only are many of these found elsewhere (see preceding 
paragraph), but other names conform to the same prin- 
ciple — Cana'an, Reuben, Sime'on, Zebulun, Yeshurun, 
Cherzron, &c. If we bear this rule in mind, we are dis- 
tinct gainers, there is no longer any question of doubt 
that what are called the twelve patriarchs were realljr 
tribes, nor have we any hesitation in recognising 
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greater antiquity of such names wherever we may meet 
Xhaa. 

94. There seems very little to support the prevalent 
theory that in ancient times men called land a/ler their 
cxn names. Names of places and men seem to have 
\niea selected on different principles. Tribes were called 
after their tutelary deity, or some natural feature of the 
soil or configuration of the giound, or after some 
cherished animal. Men's names were chiefly formed 
from verbs, generally combined with the name of a deity 
as a terminating syllable — e.g., -e! -shaddai, -zur, -yah, 
-ba'al. It is to be noted that names of tribes and places 
do not appear till very late, and then in no numbers, 
as the names of men ; the distinction thus drawn is, 
then, not arbitrary. If the usual position were correct 
it would be inexplicable to find names of ancestors not 
repeated in their posterity ; but this fact is evidence that 
for centuries they were deemed inappHeahh to men. 

96. We now proceed to test ihe value of Hebrew 
genealogies in respect of certain vital particulars. 
We shall inquire how far they fulfil their natural func- 
tion as aids to chronology ; whether different tables 
are consistent or not with each other ; what evidence 
there may be of intentional fabrication. 

96. In Matthew i. 71, we are told that from 
Abraham to David, from David to destruction of 
Jerusalem, and from destruction of Jerusalem to the 
birth of Christ are three periods of fourteen (7 x 2) 
generations. The first period gives an average of 
sixty years to a generation, the second thiity, and the 
third forty years. As a matter of fact, Solomon to 
Jehotakin^ gives us seventeen, not fourteen, genera- 
' ZedeUah, the last king, belonged to the preceding generation. 
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tions ; taking this as a fairly reliable standard for com- 
putation, and roughly representing the three periods 
as 900, 400, and 600 years respectively, we should 
expect ihiriy-seven, seventeen, and twenty-five gene- 
rations, instead of the symmetrical fourteen, fourten, 
fourteen. It is not my purpose to digress into a 
dissertation on the comparison between the tables 
given by Luke and Matthew, but I cannot refrain from 
observing that, laking up Luke iii. after writing the 
above, I found (hat he reckons twenty-three genera- 
tions from Neri to Jesus, which proves the accuracy of 
the above calculation, twenty-five. Further, when we J 
find that with Matthew he gives fourteen generatioDS I 
from Abraham to David, instead of the required thirty- ' 
seven, the reason of their agreement here is that in 
that period they both have only the same authority, 
Chronicles ; and we deduce ihe conclusion, that, owing 
to the absence of reliable genealogies, no less than 
twenty-three generations are missing ; in other words, 
nearly two-thirds of the history from Abraham to David 
is a blank page. Thus the genealogies will prove of 
negative value in our research ; they surest what from 
other arguments we infer, that not only are generations 
missing in the days after Joshua, but also in the so-called 
patriarchal limes from Abram to the Exodus. 

87. The idea that the Hebrew historian reckoned 
forty years to a generation is based only on their 
suppositions with regard to doubtful history. From 
David to the Babylonian Captivity, a period of about 
440 years, there are (not reckoning Jehoiakin, on 
account of his youth) seventeen generations of twenty- 
six years, which sufficiently accords with modern 
calculations. Od the other hand, the average from 
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JVbraham to David is sixty-four years, consistently 
maintained in the half-periods, Abraham to Moses and 
Moses to David, following the so-called royal line. 
There is nothing to support the bare statement of the 
great ages which men attained from Abraham to 
David, and which then suddenly gave place to more 
ordinary ages of half their duration. It is pretty mani- 
fest that the length of life is assigned to compensate 
the prolonged duration of a generation, owing to 
the absence of reliable information as to facts and 
Dames. 

8, Now, we have no reason to believe that the 
author of the Gospel of Matthew, who was a special 
Etudent of Old Testament literature, was himself the 
inventor of the device he employs. He simply availed 
himself of an existing system recognisable in the 
ancient writings, where we find : 



Adam 


to Enocb 


7 






Methuselah 


W Shelah 


6 


o Cainan 


7 (LXX.) 


Eber 


lo Terah 


6 






Abraham 


IQ Ram 




r Moses. 




Ammlnadab 


to David 


7 







We have here a manifest attempt to obtain a multiple 
of 7 (7 X S) generations from Adam to David, and, 
foUowing the idea in Matthew, 7 x 2 to Babylonian 
Captivity, making a total of 7 x 7 generations from the 
Creation lo the destruction of Jerusalem ; which thus 
occurred in the fiftieth or jubilee generation. But the 
same figures are arrived at with greater accuracy by 
regarding the other favourite number of the Israelites 
(10), for then we have 

• Adam to Noah 10 

Shem to ..Abraham to 

Isaac 10 jecoTiiab 30 
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and this is doubtless the scheme which the Old Testa- 
ment author had in his mind: Creation to Flood, ten 
generations Flood to destruction of Jerusalem, forty 
generations, It was only natural that he should 
endeavour to brealt up this jubilee into periods of 
seven years each. The correctness of the figures 
proved the object of the author, and nothing more. It 
is, moreover, evidence that the present selection of 
names to form the permanent genealogies must have 
been finally made a/let- the destruction of Jerusalem, 
which event occupies the prominent, if not proud, 
position of being the second great catastrophe in the 
history of the world. 

89. The perfect symmetry of the figures is presump- 
tive evidence of adaptation and absence of historic 
truth, in which opinion the study of the following six 
tables will confirm us : 



Table A. 


Tablb B. 


Table C. Table D 

ABRAHAM. 

ISAAC. 

JACOB. 


Table E 


Tablb F. 


JUDAH. 


LEVI. 


LEVI. LEVI. 


LEVL 


JOSEPH. 


Pbaret 


Qehalh 


g«hBib Geraliora 


Merari 


Ephialm 


Hezron 


'Amrwn 


Yithw Shimei 


Macbll 


Bori-«h 
RepbKh 

RMlK,.!. 

T«iach 

Tachan 
La'adau 
Aranuniid 


RAM 


AARON 


QORACH .. 




EUSHAMA 




Eleaiar 


Abiasaph 




NUD 


Nachsbon 


Phinehaa 


Aasir 




Joshua 


1 6 Salmon 




Chehath 
Zephaniah ... 
■Azariah 




■ 1 



I 



J 



&iUs conscious ofZMS^St " 



'uu A. Tabu B. 
JUDAH. LEVI. 



LEVI. JOSEPH. 



Table C. Table D. Table E. Table F. 

LEVI. LEVI. 
Yoel 

Elquiah Yechath 

Amasai Zimmab 

Machatb Ethan 

Elqanab 'Adaiah 

Ziph Zerach 

Tuach Elhni 



■Uiri 



Eliel 



Malkiah Amaziata 



Zerachiah Yerocham Ba'asiah Chashabiah 

Maraiolh Elqauah Mikael Matluk 

*Obed Amariab Samuel Shime'a 'Abdi 

Yishshi Achilub Yoei Berakaah Qishi 

David Zadoq Hemaii Asaph Ethan 

Refer for A to i Chron. ii. 3-ii; B lo vi. 1-8; C to li 33-38; 
' "> vi. 39-43 ; E >o vi. 44-47 ; and F to vii, 23, 25-37. 

100. In the above tables we have, with the excep- 
tion of transposing the order of Shime'i and Yehath 
(Table D), a palpable clerical error, strictly adhered to 
the lists as they are given. The total number of 
generations from Abraham to David is thus 31 ; with 
Joshua occupying the midway slation, 15 ; but thia is 
dependent upon the bona fides of Heman's and Joshua's 
family trees. At first sight, we might congratulate 
ourselves upon finding some trace of the missing links, 
ihe necessity for which we urged in a preceding para- 
graph; but there is need of the exercise of great 
caution, for we shall see hereafter that the Ephraim 
genealogy is in a sad state of confusion, while Heman's 
is suspicious from its tautology. The most that can 
be said is, that there is undeniable evidence of the 
discovery by some critical spirit among the scribes of 
the insufficiency of the usual genealogy to meet the 
requirements of chronology. 
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101. A very serious question for consideration is, 
whether Heman, Asaph, and Ethen were cotemporaries 
of David, or indeed actual individual men at all. The 
exaggerated importance attached to them as rivals, 
lango seti proxmii mterva/h, ol So]omon (1 Kings v. 11); 
iv. 31) is suggestive of a latter legendary tradition, 
such as would be expected, if the musical classes of 
Levites, known as sons of Asaph, sotts of Heman, sons 
of Ethan (Yeduthun), became anxious in later days to 
magnify their fabled ancestors, of which custom we 
have irrefragable evidence in the phrase sons of •■ 
Machol=sons of Dance, whence an ancestor, Machli, 4 
was invented. The names " Kalkol and Darda " only 
occur in this passage in Kings, and from parallelism 
with the preceding verse should be probably taken as 

a textual error, some significant phraae, " more than ail 
the knowing ones of the sons of Dance Music," having 
after corruption been taken as the names of men. 
Part of this verse is transcribed with the error in 
I Chronicles ii. 6, where Ethan and Heman appear as 
sons of the Judilc Zerach, owing to a mistaken idea, 
rashly conceived, that the style Ezrachite in the title of 
the Psalms Ixxxviii. Ixxxix. required this explanation. It 
would seem hardly necessary to dwell on the identity 
of the great Ethan and Heman of David's day, with 
two men of the same name in Solomon's reign, whose 
renown was at least equal, were it not for a stent 
denial of it by Keil, &c- The dedication to the sons 
of Qorach in Psalm Ixxxviii. is a token of identity, 
worthy of some regard as upsetting the Judite claim 
of a separate pair of notable rivals. 

102. If we take the date of the Exodus at 1320 
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(Kuenen) and 990 as the end of David's gecieration, 
which he survived, we require eleven generations for 
period, with which Zadoq's and Asaph's lines 
eufBciently harmonise, while three generations are 
missing from the royal line: Admitting for die time, 
for the sake of argumem, the accuracy of the lines, we 
note as remarkable that Aaron ' married the grand- 
-daughter of his cotemporary Ram; practically, therefore, 
at lacuna should appear between Aaron and Eleazar, as 
the fniil of his late marriage would be coeval rather 
with grandchildren by an earlier connexion. For 
similar reasons, a space should be left after Judah, as 
Pharez was bom to him when his third son Shelah 
had attained a marriageable age, forty years,* It also 
Strikes us as strange that the cotemporary heads of 
Judah and Levi should be Serpent (Nachshon) and 
Serpent's Mouth (Phinehas) ; that Father of Asaph 
(Abiasaph^ should be ancestor of Heman instead of 
Asaph ; and that Ethan and Fthoi should appear in 
the lines of Asaph instead of Ethan. 

103. We cannot say whether the four generations 
from Levi to Exodus are the cause or effect of Genesis 
XV. 16, nor whether the dozen names from Joseph are 
meant to harmonise with the four hundred years of 
Genesis xv, 13, or not. Kuenen' notices the pre- 
sence of two redactions, and remarks that four genera- 
tions is the older tradition. It is impossible to settle 
the duration of the sojourn in Egypt from the data in 
the Bible. It is asserted in Genesis xlvi, 12 that 
HezroD was bom before the arrival of Jacob at 



■ Ewd, vL 13. 



* Cf, EwQ, Gen. nvi. 34, 
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Goshen. Now, the Exodus occurred in the days of 
son Ram (or his cotemporaries Aaron and M< 
(fourth generation from Levi); the greatest lapse of 
time that could, under the most favourable circum- 
stances, be permissible from above data, would be less 
than a hundred years ; but it will be seen that two hun- 
dred and forty years are required froni an independent 
calculation below. The words, " There arose a king in 
Egypt who knew not Joseph," are not by any means 
suggestive of a lapse of a couple of centuries or morcj 
but in their natural sense seem to imply how soon 
grateful memory of Joseph vanished. 

104. Paul' following Exodus xii. 41, reckons 4; 
years from before the birth of Isaac, perhaps from the 
call of Abram, which is probable, as the LXX, and 
Samaritan Pentateuch insert in Exodus after " which 
ihey sojourned in the land of Egypt " the important 
addition "and in the land of Canaan." A comparison 
of Genesis xii. 4 and xxi. 5 makes the birth of Isaac 
occur in the twenty-fifth year of the sojourn in Canaan : 
Isaac was forty when he married Rebecca (xxv. 20), 
say sixty at the birth of Jacob (xxv. 21), who was 
130 years of age when he went down into Egypt, 
making a total of 215 years for sojourn in Canaan, 
Tliis leaves another 215 years for the sojourn in 
Egypt, of which some ninety years fell in the lifetime of 
Joseph (1. 36), so that 125 years would be left for the 
affliction and bondage. This calculation, based on an 
assumption of the truth of ages and dates given in 
Genesis, results in a conclusion hopelessly at variance 
with the prophecy,- "shall a^kl them four hundred 
years." The exact equality of the sojourns in Canaan 
' Gal. iiL 17, ' G« 
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and Egypt is surely more than suspicious, especially 
when we remember that a remarkably similar period of 
480 years again elapses to the building of Solomon's 
Temple. 

106. We have thus seen that not only does the 
genealogy disagree with the chronology, but that both 
of them share the same charge of convenient round 
numbers, yet neither so does their testimony agree. 
This would be sufficient to throw discredit on the 
details of the history built upon such a foundation in 
any other literature. The question of the chronological 
difficulty is fully dealt with by Kuenen,' but cannot 
advance to anything like certainty till more light is 
thrown from the Egyptian sources on the Hyksos and 
the Hebrew relations with Egj-pt. 

106. Another important question bearing on chrono- 
logy is the rate of propagation of the Hebrew race. In 
Genesis xlvi. 27 we read that seventy souls formed the 
household of Jacob on his arrival in Egj-pt ; this includes 
two sons of Judah bom in Egypt, two sons of Judah 
whose graves were in Palestine (xlvi. 12), and, accord- 
ing to Keil, several unborn grandsons and great-grand- 
sons of Jacob. Here, again, we have the determination, 
in spile of difficulties, lo arrive at a convenient number 
to fix in the memory ; the rabbis lind grave significance 
in the figures, for on it they rely for an interpretation 
of Deuteronomy xxxii. 8: "He set the bounds of the 
people according to the number of tiie children of 
Israel" — 1>., seventy races of mankind (Genesis x) 
and seventy in Jacob's family (Genesis xlvi.). With or 
without the explanation, we cannot be expected to 
treat such a method of calculation very seriously. But 
' "Rel. Israel." 
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let ua accept the fifty-four grandchildren of Jacob i 
the dcsceudants of Abram in the fifth generation, 
incluaivc : how could these, with one intervening gene- 
ration, multiply into the two millions, of whom 6oo,ooO 
were warriors, that took part in the Exodus ? Thus 
gcncnlogy, chronology, and population statistics disagree 
among themselves, but agree in refuting all claim to 
the author of historic accuracy, without which founda- 
tion the history totters to its fall. Is it worth while to 
attempt to unravel so hopelessly entangled a skein ? 
Shall we assume a larger immigration into Egypt, or a 
lengthening of their stay there by several generations, 
and, after all, reduce the exaggerated number of the 
host that wended its weaiy way from the land of 
bondsge ? 

107. ^^^ult,again,ofAb^aIn'sothe^ families? Were 
not the l&hmaelitcs and Midianites numerous tribes 
ftl the time when the youth Joseph and his twelve 
bnxheni arc depicted as the <Mily representatives of 
the promised seed ? Are we not confronted once 
More with unliistoncal iococtgniity ? When the 
Htbtcw a cuae out of Enrpt, woe oot the Moabites, 
UidiutiM*, Anmooites, all of wbon were of coeval 
ptnata^t with then, important natioas? In 400 
Jpcan, «v«n ;dlo«iQ| a <loKn genentiaos, a score of 
powerful t»c«s« cmIi wbm boodreds of thousands 
•ttwIK hat never yet sptvnc Ctoia the loins of ooe 
■MB. Tbe k i w otj mask, te aOMe naooer be recon- 
•tniMtd; Mort tiMt «MM te aBu B ul ; Abram, ]saa<:, 
JiMki, a«a (he HkK* patri M»A^ wm, aking with 
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108. This subject will form matter for separate con- 
aderation in a subsequent chapter, where will also be 
investigated the serious contradictions between different 
genealogical tables, notably in regard to the royal house 
of David; for i Chronicles ii. 50-55 derives the Beth- 
lebemites through Salnia (Salmon) from Caleb, brother 
of Ram, the reputed ancestor of David. As this Caleb 
can be shown to be identical with Caleb the Qenizzite, 
there is a motive for assigning Salmon and Bo'az, 
the Bethlehemite family, to Ram— viz., to disguise 
the fact that the royal house was not of pure Jacobean 
descent, though this tiational itilcnnixtitre is hinted at 
in the ordinary genealogy by the incestuous connec- 
tion of Tamar and Judah, and ' the marriage between 
Salmon and the harlot Rahab. Nor is evidence want- 
ing of confusion in other lineages. The Libniie and 
Shim'ite sub-sections of the Levites are referred to 
both Gershom and Merari sections ; the Machlites 
are both co-ordinate with and subordinate to the 
Mushite ; Samuel is derived by two lines, differing 
JQ length and names, from Quorach, who is called in 
one case the son of Yizhar, and in the other of 
Amminadab. The Benjamite family tree is a hopeless 
enigma. Specially remarkable is the reference to 
Matri, an important section of the Benjamite family* 
not mentioned elsewhere. In connection with the 
■story of Achar,^ the descent of a Judite section is 
^vcD, not found elsewhere ; for i Chronicles ii. 7 is 
simply a note referring to Joshua, and has no inde- 
|>endeDt value as corroborative evidence. In short, 
^.*re shall find that, as genealogy, the lists from Moses to 
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David are to be assessed at only : 
value than the pre-Mosaic ones. 

100. As we advance into the field of history proper, 
there is less reason to be on the alert against fabri- 
cation of family names ; still, our suspicions are 
naturally excited by coincidences too curious to allow 
of explanation. Comparing 2 Chronicles xxix. 12 and 
1 Chronicles vi. 35, 44, we discover that not only were 
Mahath, the son of the Qohathite, and Qish, the son 
of 'Abdi the Mcrarite, Levite officials together in the 
reign of Hezekiah, but they were contemporaries, 
father and son, in both lines, long previously, beln^ 
eleventh and twelfth in descent from Levi. Again, 
'Eden or 'Iddo, the son of Yoah, the son of Ziromah, 
in the same verse recalls the same three names in 
the same order,' in the Gershonite family. Who can 
blame the prompting thought that the Chronicler has 
employed the names of actual Levites in the days 
of Hezeqiah to fill in lacunae in the genealogy of the 
days prior to David. 

110. Are we wrong in expecting special care to be 
exhibited in the preservation of the high priests' 
pedigree ? We know that Zadoq, the high priest, 
anointed Solomon, and was instrumental in making 
his nomination popular; it is with some feeling of 
surprise, then, that wc read* that Azariah, the /ottrtA 
in descent from this Zadoq, officiated at the dedica- 
tion of Solomon's temple, for the words, "he it is 
that executed the priest's office in the house that 
Solomon built in Jerusalem," either mean that or 
nothing, being equally applicable otherwise to all the l 
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high priests. The cause of the origin of this mistake 
is very instructive, as illustrating the complex manner 
in which mistakes act and re-act on each other, one 
naturally begetting another. The prime cause here 
is the careless insertion of Nehemiah xi. as i Chro- 
nicles ix., for there all the officers of post-exilic 
times are transplanted to swell the host of Davidic 
officials; it does not seem to have struck them as 
strange that 'Azariah, Hilqiah, Meshullam, Zadoq, 
Meraioth, Achitub, should be the order in v. 38-40 
(vi. 12—40), testifying to the correctness of Nehemiah, 
where they appear as the high priests till the Captivity, 
and that the same should serve for the genealogy of 
the high priest in David's closing days. Having made 
this mistake, the next conclusion was that the high 
priest at the time of David's death also officiated at the 
consecration of the Temple, and a note to that effect 
was accordingly appended to an 'Azariah, unfortunately 
the wrong one. It is, of course, possible that the 
gloss was originally put in the margin against v. 35 
(vi, 9), and slipped down, as that 'Azariah would 
be the grandson of Zadoq, and might be called his 
son.* 

Ill, Much discussion has arisen over the relation 
between 1 Chronicles ix. and Nehemiah xi. Some 
insist that the names of officers, together with their 
pedigrees, might be identical in the days of David and 
Nehemiah ; while others affirm that the two tables are 
intended to be the same, and infer that the Chronicler 
inserted it bodily from Nehemiah to provide a list of 

' I Kings iv. z. Azariah ('U Jtiah) ihe h%ng. look the priest's office 
upon himself. Has any cdc fusion arisen, because the high priest's 
name also was Azariah. 
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Levites in David's reign. It is true that the openi 
verses, l Chronicles ix. 2, 3, are not quotations from 
Nehemiah ; but the expressions are clearly inappropriate 
to the times of David, and smack of the period of return 
from exile : " Now the first inkahiiaiits that dwelt in 
their possessions in their cities, were the Israelites, the 
priests, Levites, and the Nepinims ; and in Jerusalem 
dwelt of the children of Judah, and of the children 
of Benjamin, and of the children of Ephraini and 
Manasseh." Further comment is unnecessary ; the 
words speak for themselves. We may, however, con- 
jecture that this was a stray leaf, belonging to another 
text of Nehemiah, which found its way by accident 
amongst the lists of names in Chronicles ; was inserted 
here on account of the allusion in verse 1 to the 
canying away to Babylon; and has since been subject 
to notes and glosses to accommodate it to the reign of 
David. Its late date is testified by the lineage in 
verse 1 1 (quoted above), where the names of the six 
last high priests previous to the Captivity are given, 
and by the reference to the grandson of Pashchur, the 
son of Malkiyah, cotemporary of Jeremiah. 

lis. The best way to judge of the possibility of the 
independence of these two tables is to see them side 
by side, and observe whether the identity of nami 
and pedigrees does not outweigh the slight diSereoi 
discernible. 



siae 

1 



NEH. XI. 


1 CHRON. 


IX. 


NEH. XI. 


1 CHRON. IX. 


Pharei 


4. Bharez 




'Uziiah 


Ammiluid 


Mahalalel 


Bant 




'Athaieh * 


Uthai* 


Shephatiah 










Amariah * 


Imn* 




3. Shiloni 


5. ShUonl 


Zekariah 


■Ormi 




Zekanab 
Yoyarik 


^ 



^ 


Comparison continued 
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>JKH. XI. 


CHRON. IX. NEH. XI. 


I CHRON. IX. ^H 


-Adakh 


la. Matkiob 


II. Malkiah ^H 


ChazaUh 


Paahcbnr 


Pashchur ^^| 




Zekariah 


^^1 


Banik 


Amd 




Ma'aseiah" 


■Asaiah * Pelaliah 


^^1 




Yerocham 


Yerocbam ^H 




7. Benjamin 'Adaiah 


-Adaiah ^H 


Veaha'iah 




^^1 


Ithid 


13, Immer 


12. Immer ^^| 


Ma-asekfa 


Meshillemolh Meshillemith ^H 


QoUah 


Atriqam 


Meshullam 


Pedaiah 


Achzi • 


Y-achiar-ah* 


Yoed 


■Azarel* 


■Adiel • 


Meahullam 


Mesbullam 'Amashsai * 


Ma'asai* 


Sallu 


Sallu 






li- Buni 


14. Merari 


9 Zikri* 


6. Zerach * Cbashabiah 


Cbashabiah 


Yoei' 


Ye-uel - -Azriqam 


'Airiqam 


HawiDuah 




Chashub 


Vehudhah- 


Hodaviah* Shema'iah 


Shema'iah 


lo. Yoyarib 


0. Yehoyarib 17. Asaph 


15. Asaph 


Yedaiah 


Yedaiah Zabdi* 


Zikri- 


YaJun 


Yakin Mika 


Mika 




Maltaniah 


Mattaniah 


II. Achitub 


II. Achitub Baqbuqlah* 


Baqbaqqar • 




Meraioth Yeduihun 


Yeduihun 


Zadoq 


Zadoq Galal 


Galal 


Mesbullam 


Meshullam Shamraa' ' 


Sbama'iah 


Chilqiah 


Chilqiah Abda* 


■Obadiah* 


Seraiah 


■Azariah 




The names marked • have great similarity, the differ- ^| 


ences being only such as are found 


elsewhere ' in ^H 


cases of undoubted identity, and due to confbsion of ^| 


similar Hebrew letters. In verses 4, 5, 


;, the Chroni- ^H 


cler manifestly had originally the heading and only the ^H 


' For 


good examples, vidi Driver's " Samuel." ^^| 
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last name or. two ; in verse 4, however, he apparently 
started with the ambition of supplying missing links, 
which he afterwards abiandoned; whence the last 
names, 'Athaiah and 'Uthai, are to be identified, and 
the preceding discrepancy ignored. By reference to 
I Chronicles xxiv. 27 we find that Buni^ was of 
the house of Merari; thus Nehemiah xj. 1 5 and I Chro- 
nicles ix. 14, allude to the same line, the former 
stopping at the cotemporary of Immer and Malkiah, 
the latter giving the chief Levite section. 

113. In I Chronicles v. 27-41, vi. i-iS, there is what 
purports to be a complete list of high priests from 
Aaron to the Captivity ; but, comparing it with the list 
of kings, we find at least half a dozen names missing, 
while certain high priests mentioned in the narratives 
are passed over. Here again a table is necessary to 
set the facts plainly : 



King. 
Solomon 



Rechobo'am 

Abijah 

Asa 

Jehoshaphat 

Yehoram 

Azhaziah 

Yoash 

Amaziah 

'Uzziah • 

Yotham 

Achaz 

Hezeqiah 

Manasseh 



High Priest. 

Zadoq (i Kings i. 39) 
Achlma'az (2 Sam. xv. 36) 
'Azariah (i King iv. 2} 



Narratm. 



Yochanan 

'Azariah 

Amariah 

Achitub 

Zadoq 

Shallum 



Amariah (2 Chron. xix. zi) 



Yehoiada' (2 Kings xi.) 

'Azariah (2 Chron. xxvi. 17) 

Uriah (2 Kings xvi. 15 ; Is. viii. 2) 
'Azariah (2 Chron. xxxi. zo) 



^ Beno, doubtful form. 
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''ehoiakia 

Ztdeqiah 



Narraiivi. 
Chilqiah (2 Kings xx: 

Seraiah (2 Kings xw 



The incompleteness of a list which professes to be a 
genealogy is presumptive evidence against its authenti- 
city, which is corroborated by the omission of names 
in the narratives. It appears very doubtful whether 
the names from Amariah, Achitub, &c., have not been 
copied direct from 1 Chronicles ix. 11, under the im- 
pression that they are names of high priests, whereas 
it is impossible that the corresponding name in 
Nehemiah xi. 11 can be so, seeing that there we have 
the genealogy of a certain Seraiah, who must not be 
confounded with Seraiah the high priest at the capture 
of Jerusalem, whose grandson Jeshua' accompanied 
Zerubbabel in the return.' A comparison with Ezra 
vii. 1-6 convinces us that these names really belong to 
his genealogy, the genealogy of a scribe, not of a high 
priest ; we observe also that Ezra omits several names 
given by the Chronicler; in fact he appears to leap 
from Amariah, cotemporary of 'Obed, to Amariah.cotem- 
porary of Yolham ; but an actual clerical error of this 
kind presupposes the existence of a genealogy such as 
the Chronicler gives us, which is highly improbable in 
view of the principles of selection above noticed, 
which vitiate the claim of historic reality for his priestly 
genealogies. 

114. This cursory review of some of the crucial 
genealogical questions results in sufficient testimony to 
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justify the assertion that, apart from the names of the 
kings, we have no ground to believe that careful pedi- 
grees of the priests, certainly not of the people gene- 
rally, were kept, or, if kept, not preserved, prior to 
the Captivity. We must therefore be very cautious 
in accepting conclusions based on the accuracy of 
genealogical tables. 



CHAPTER V 

HEBREW FEASTS AND CUSTOMS 

116. In a preceding chapter (II.) we remarked that a 
noticeable feature in Hebrew history was the manner 
in which customs of later date were ascribed to greater 
antiquity, or (we should add) certain phases of them 
were so ascribed, for the purpose of conferring upon 
them fictitious authority, even when the historical and 
prophetical writings are silent concerning them, or 
reveal quite contrary practices, or when unmistakable 
signs of their gradual development give clear indica- 
tion that the most perfect form could not possibly have 
existed first. We have already seen in the coincidence 
of an outburst of plague interrupting the census ordered 
by David, that the Leviticai instructions on this head 
could not then have been in existence ; the poll-tax 
was probably introduced to avert the repetition o( a 
similar calamity, the religious aspect being conciliatory 
to the Deity. The expedient resorted to by Hezekiah 
on account of the ceremonial uncleanness of some of 
the people, suggested the insertion in the code of an 
alternative second Passover in the second month, which 
now appears as a keen anticipation of every possible 
difBculty, in a manner which excels the best modem 
legislation, where laws require re-editing as defects 
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and omissions become practically evident. We will 
now proceed to inquire briefly into the historical 
evidence of the observance of the Sabbath, Circum- 
cision, Passover, Sacrifice, Place of Worship, Ark, 
Priesthood, &c, 

118, It is not necessary to premise that we do not 
assign to documents an antiquity corresjxinding to their 
position in the order of books in the Bible. The labours 
of Ewald, Graf, and Reuss, to discover the component 
parts of Hebrew literature, cataloguing peculiarities of 
vocabulary, indicating the presence of later explanatory 
glosses, and establishing evidence of characteristics of 
certain periods, have during tlie last tliiily years beea 
so amplified and systematiscd, especially by Wellhauscn 
and Kuenen, that the following theory has received 
general acceptance. ' During the period, say 850 to 700 
B.C., a first definite attempt was made to reduce the 
history of Israel to a written system. Here two factors 
are observed ; the earlier showing preference for the 
nftme Yahveh and the other for Elohim, but both 
together known as the Prophetical History ; as their 
standpoint corresponds with that observable in Isaiah, 
Amos, Hosea, and Micah. Somewhere about 600 B.C. 
a new school of thought, of which Jeremiah was the 
chief exponent, produced the Book of Deuteronomy, and 
introduced glosses and annotations into the existing 
history. On the return from captivity, say 480 B.C., 
the new conditions of the people demanded fresh legis- 
lation : the Book of the Law was written definitely to 
meet this demand, the priests now became the chief 
rulers of the people, and as a consequence liitual took a 
prominent place: in all this they were influenced by 
1 Vidi Driver. 
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iheJr newly acquired lore during the seventy years in 
Babylon. It was necessary, on account of the tradi- 
tional veneration for the name of Moses, to represent the 
aew code as nothing new, but of greater antiquity than 
existing histories ; the Law was read (Nehemiah viii.) 
■to the people as one that had been long forgotten and 
neglected, but had really been binding from time im- 
tneinorial. As a natural sequence, the history had to 
be touched up afresh, and in part rewritten, to bring 
it into conformity with this assumption. This work is 
known as the Priestly Code, The author of Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah lived in the third century b.c 
We must bear this in mind in estimating the historical 
evidence adduced in l!ie following paragraphs, 

117. Sabbath. — The division of the month into 
equal parts seems to have been one of the original 
lims in the distribution of time. The Greeks had ten 
days (a third), the Romans eight, and the Babylonians 
and Semitics generally seven days (a quarter). This 
last seems to have been chosen as the nearest approach 
to combining an equal number of days with observation 
of the phases of the moon. As the sun and moon, with 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn were called 
the seven planets, each day of the week was named 
after one of them, the seventh being dedicated to 
Saturn. It is to be noted that apparently^ each month 
had four sabbaths — on the seventh, fourteenth, twenty- 
first, and twenty-eighth days ; the remaining days not 
counting to the next week, as the next sabbath would 
fall on the seventh of the ensuing month. If this is a 
fact, it would be interesting to know when the weekly 
• Sayce: 70, 71 : Schrader: i. ig. 




sabbath — independent of the month — came into vogue. 
On special occasions the Israelites also observed these 
monthly sabbaths irrespective of the days of the week, 
viz., the fourteenth and twenly-first days of the first 
month (Passover)' ; the fifteenth and twenty-second 
days of the seventh month - (Tabernacles), Tliis 
arrangement looks like a sur\'ival of some such ancient 
custom, otherwise, as the motive of the feasts was to 
celebrate the two equinoxes, they should have been 
movable as regards the day of the month, seeing that, 
like the Chinese, the Babylonians had recourse to an 
intercalary month every third year to bring the lunar 
year into conformity with the solar. It is of course 
possible that the Babylonian and Israehte custom of 
observing the seventh, fourteenth, &c., was in addition 
to the obseiTance of the normal seventh day, as was 
the later Jewish custom. The point which is not clear 
to my mind is, whether this combined observation is of 
great antiquity, or indeed known to the Babylonians 
at all. 

118. The Sabbath amongst the Israelites seems, in 
early times, to have been associated with rest from 
labour, and family feaslittg — in fact, a holiday rather 
than a holy day ; which idea is confirmed by the marked 
manner in which it is coupled with the new moon,' 
which was an unmistakable feast.* After the Captivity, 
however, a further religious idea was added ; the 
Sabbath was a day to be marked by " not doing thine 
own ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking 
thine own words ; " ^ a puritanical severity of which no 

' Ex. 12. > Num. 19. 

» 2 Kings iv. 23 ; laa. i. 13 ; Amos viii. 5. 
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earlier example is extant. It is strange that the Sab- 
bath observed in Babylon seems to have had a double 
character — the Babylonian, "a day of rest for the 
heart," and the Accadian, " an unlawful day," "evil 
day."^ It would appear, then, that the Hebrews pre- 
aeiTed the ancient idea of the Sabbath which they 
brought with them from Mesopotamia, but adopted the 
Accadian practice during the Captivity. Christ as 
usual declared in favour of the old conception, before it 
was marred by innovations and hemmed in by restric- 
tions. The Sabbath is a day of rest, not of self-denial : 
"The Sabbalh was made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath." 

119. The Ten Words, not reckoning negatives, were 
originally — (i) I ; (2) Thou shall not take ; (3) Remem- 
ber; (4) Honour; (5) Not kill; (6) Not commit adultery; 
(7) Not steal; (8) Not report ; (9) Not covel ; (10) Not 
desire. This is the form in which they are represented 
outside a Jewish synagogue in London. All other 
words are later necessary explanations ; but we are 
only concerned with the fortunes of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, the original form of which was Remember. 
Remember what ? The Deuteronomist in Josiah's day 
replied two things: (i) The Sabbath-day,' where, un- 
like the account in Exodus, he has "Presence the 
Sabbath day;" (2) Remember Egypt:* "Remember 
that thou wast a stave in the land of Egypt, and that 
Yahveh,_lhy God brought thee out thence with a 
mighty hand and strelched-out arm ; therefore Yahveh, 
thy God, commanded thee to keep the Sabbath day." 
At that time the Hebrews believed the observance of 

' Schrader, rendered by Sayca 'Mucky day." evidently as a 
eapbemism. ' Deul. v. 12. ■'' Deut. v. 15. 
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the Sabbath to be an institution peculiar to themselves, 
which they accordingly referred to the time of Moses, 
which even then was viewed as the /ons el on'go of 
their religion. In Babylon they found that other* 
beside themselves reverenced the seventh day, and 
even surpassed lliem in its strict observance. They 
therefore came to the conclusion that it was universally 
binding on the human race. The Priestly Code 
therefore, adopting the more scientific story of Creation 
they found there, wrote Genesis i. 1-2, 4, in which 
God is represented as resting on the seventh day, 
which detail appears to be their own addition, as 
Schrader does not quote its equivalent in the Chaldsan 
account. Somewhat later, the moral of the Fourth 
Commandment was added to Exodus xx. 1 1 by a second 
redactor^ where the reference to the Creation super- 
sedes the allusion to Egjpt : " For in six days Yahveh 
made heaven and earth .... and rested the seventh 
day: therefore Yahveh blessed the seventh day, and 
hallowed it." It is sometimes objected that the words 
in Deuteronomy v. 1 2, " as Yahveh thy God com- 
manded thee," are positive proof of the previous exist- 
ence of the narrative in Exodus. The fact is, that it is 
only evidence of the existence of the Ten Words, the 
hoary antiquity of which is disputed by none ; while 
the hberty to which the writer considered himself 
entitled in interpreting the word " Remember " as 
referring lo Egypt, shows that, though he was aware of 
the definite hearing on the institution of the Sabbath, 
he did not feel restricted by any authoritative explana- 
tion. 

120. Two novelettes were added by way of illustra- 
' Ewald, Kueiien. 
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tion.* Even the fall of manna respected the Sabbath, a 
double portion falling on (he Friday to provide for the 
necessities of the people ; and the stoning to death of a 
man who presumed to pick up sticks to light a fire on 
the Sabbath,' As these two stories are connecied with 
food supply and cooking, they are plainly at variance 
with the former practice of holding family feasts on 
the Sabbath. The prohibition' that no man shall 
go forth from his place on ihc Sabbath, does not 
accord with the pious Shunamite woman riding forth 
on an ass to visit Elisha, and her husband asking t 
" Wherefore wilt thou go to him to-day ? It is neither 
new moon nor sabbath." All these notions of a strict 
Puritanical observation of the Sabbath are new, intro- 
duced after the Captivity, and clearly have for their 
model the later Babylonian custom, according to which 
"the ruler must not eat cooked meat, nor change his 
clothes, nor drive in his chariot on the sabbath, nor may 
medicine even be administered on that day."' 

121. This should suffice to show thai the Sabbath 
ordinance was of great antiquity amongst the Hebrews, 
probably brought from Mesopotamia with them ;' that 
when first inquiry was made into its origin, it was 
assigned to the period of the Exodus, but later inves- 
tigations bringing tokens of greater antiquity to light, 
its observance was thrown back to the Creation. Most 
noteworthy of all, the custom of 500 b.c. was set forth 
as the constant practice from 1320 b.c 



122. CIRCTJMCISION.— In the account of the 
great circumcision ceremony held by Joshua (chap, v.) 
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at Gilgal, there is much that suggests its being i 
tended to represent the institution of that rite 

Yahveh tells Joshua to prepare " flint knives " foTj 
the purpose, of which no mention Is made in the^ 
Ritual. The significance of this strange fact so 
impressed itself upon the LXX, that we find in the 
Alexandrine copy an addition to Joshua xxiv, 31: 
"There they laid with him in the tomb where they 
buried him, the stone knives with which he circumcised 
the sons of Israel in Gilgal, when he brought them out 
of Egypt, as the Lord commanded them, and there 
they are unto this very day." Considerable difference 
of opinion exists as to the extent to which circumcision 
was performed amongst the Egyptians, some asserting 
that it was confined to priests and some kings ; others 
gather from Isaiah xix. 23-25, that Israel, Egypt, and 
Assyria were all considered as circumcised countries, 
otherwise they could not be eligible for the blessing of 
Yahveh ; Jeremiah ix. 26 no more asserts that Egypt 
was an uncircumcised country than Judah — if that verse 
is to be taken strictly, the ten tribes alone practised 
circumcision. But whatever views may be elsewhere 
enteruined, there can be no question that here ' the 
Egyptians had taunted them with being uncircumcised, 
and that the author intended this to be, as we have 
said, the first institution of the rite. The words in 
italics in the following quotation from verse 2 arc an 
undoubted gloss, inserted by some one who noted the 
inconsistency with later stories : " Circumcise again the 
children of Israel the second time." There is ao 
allusion to a previous gencrxl circumcision of the 
nation, which is, moreover, inconsistent with the sup- 
• joih. r. %. 
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posed existence of a law to the effect that every boy 
should be circumcised when eight days old. 

123. The long involved parenthetical note, verses 
4-7, was inserted by the Deuteronomist ^ when the 
manifest conclusion that the Israelites were previously 
uncircumcised was offensive. Such notes as these are 
exposed to the charge. Qui s' excuse s^ accuse. The 
desire to remove the natural inference is evidence of 
its existence, while the futility of the explanation 
affords higher corroboration. Why was this simple 
rite on babes of eight days old neglected for forty 
years ? No answer suggests itself. If, as is insinu- 
ated, all who ate the Passover in Egypt were circum- 
cised, why were not iheir children, the very men who 
entered Canaan, circumcised at the prescribed time, as 
many of them must have been babes, or very young 
children, at the time of the Exodus. The inability to 
settle these difficulties attests the purpose of the 
original author to narrate the first known instance 
when circumcision became a national rite. 1 need only 
allude to the explanation offered by Keil and Delitzsch 
to show how generally the difficulty of reconciliation is 
recognised : " The sentence upon the fathers, that 
their bodies should fall in the desert, was unquestion- 
ably a rejection of them on the part of God, an abroga- 
tion of the covenant with them. This punishment was 
also to be borne by their sons ; and hence the reason 
why those who were bom in the desert by the way 
were not circumcised. As the covenant of the Lord 
with the fathers was abrogated, the sons of the rejected 
generation were not to receive the covenant sign of 
circumcision." Thus Innocent III. finds very ancient 
' Driver, 99, 
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precedent for imposing an interdict: God himself I 
forty years denied the Israelite Church all religioni 
privileges and consolations ; and yet if this passage^ 
did not demaod explanation, no one would havti 
suggested the idea. 

124, As to the historicity of the general circumcision, 
there are two points to be considered : 1st, what amount 
of ceremonial uncleanness would attach to the bodies 
of the men during the period of healing; 2nd, the 
serious danger to which the host was exposed by all 
the males being bars dc combat. In Joshua iv. 19 we 
read that the people encamped in Gilgal on the tenth 
day of the first month ; the Passover was duly kept on 
the fourteenth day of the same month (v. 10); thus 
three days are left for the act of circumcision with flint 
knives, and for the subsequent necessary healing 
(v. 8) ; the words, in the camp " till they were whole," 
recognises the impurity to which I refer, but the 
writer has overlooked the fact that two to three weeks 
are required for this purpose by an adult. They would 
also be physically incapable of killing the lambs for 
Passover, an imperative duty for the heads of house- 1 
holds. In Genesis xxxiv. 25 we read: "And it canut^H 
to pass on the lliinl day (after circumcision^, when they^^ 
were yet sore, two of the sons of Jacob, Simeon and 
Levi, took each man his sword, and came upon the 
city boldly and slew all the males," A few hundred 
Canaaniies could then have annihilated Joshua's army 
at Gilgal, for they would have been incapable of ade- 
quate resistance; we can only then marvel at the 
temerity of a general exposing his army to the risk of 
utter annihilation in a hostile country. On the other 
hand, as the keeping of the Passover is taken as a 
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natui-3l occurrence, for which no special command of 
God is necessary, we must infer that it had been kept 
annually in the wilderness, and for this purpose the 
people must have been circumcised, "for no uncircum- 
ciscd person ahali eat thereof." ^ 

136. The story is undoubtedly fiction : here again 
we have evidence that the desire to explain a name 
philolc^'cally results in the fabrication of narrative. 
No less than three stories are here given to account 
for the name Gilgal, which was probably an ancient 
name, like Gil'ead, and did not owe its origin to the 
Hebrews at all. Taking Gilgal as meaning Rolling, 
we find the waves of Jordan are rolled in a heap 
(iii. 16), while in a miraculous manner the waters above 
the ford thus created did not cause an immense inun- 
dation of the country, nor did those below leave the 
bed of the river dry for several miles ; secondly, twelve 
huge stones are rolled up from the bed of the river to 
form an altar or landmark — both these derivations also 
suggest a combination like " Heap of Rolling " ; thirdly, 
an ethical motive is introduced (v. 9), rolling away the 
reproach of Egypt. 

126. In Exodus iv. 25, 26, circumcision is also 
represented as a novelty, exciting natural repulsion. 
Its position immediately after the words, " I wilt slay 
thy son, even thy first-born," is very significant, sug- 
gesting that the origin of circumcision was a commuta- 
tion of the offering up in sacrifice of the first-born, to 
sectire a blessing on the family, as here the recovery 
of a father from sickness. There can be but little 
doubt that the author intended this also to be an 
account of the original institution of the rite, and 
■ Eiod. liL 48. 
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here also a flint knife is employed. From a compari- 
son of these two narratives we find trace of an ancieat 
tradition, that at one lime circumcision was performed 
on a large scale as a solemn function, and only 
observed in the family in the face of a pressing 
emergency ; which differs very much from the private 
circumcision of an infant in each family, as a 6xed 
national custom ; and lliat stone knives were long 
used, as evidence of the great antiquity of the rite. 
Here, then, we have an excellent example of story, 
10 be discredited in itself, and yet at the same time 
revealing an ancient tradition that would otherwise 
have been lost. 

127. The spirit of research was not satisfied with 
thus attributing circumcision to Joshua and Moses. 
Reflection that this rite was also practised among 
other nations (Jerome says Edomites, Moabites, and 
Ammonites, though Josephus denies this*) who claimed 
the same great ancestor Abram, led the author of theJ 
Priestly Code to ascribe' its divine institution as al 
revelation to this Semitic hero. As the Arabs pep-1 
formed the ceremony in the thirteenth year, Ishmael 
is represented as that age when circumcised, but Isaac 
is circumcised at eight days, to provide authority for 
the later Hebrew custom. The absence of allusion to 
flint knives makes it clear that this was written later 
than the stories of Moses and Joshua, where they are 
mentioned. By assigning the institution in all its 
simplicity to the time of Abraham, authority is pro- 
vided for the employment of any sharp instrument, 
knife or scissors : stone knives would otherwise have 
been de rigueur. 

' Keil : Jer. n. 25. ) 
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128. PASSOVEH..— In the prophetical history 
we first hear of the Feast of Unleavened Bread ; ^ the 
slaying of the Passover lamb is a separate incident 
recorded in Exodus xii. 21-28. The two are combined 
in Deuteronomy xvj. ; but the allusion to the Passover is 
Dot emphasised ; no mcntioD is made of the lamb — 
apparently an ox would be equally acceptable ; xvi. 2 : 
" Thou shalt sacrifice the passover of (he flock, and the 
Aeni" This point is met by subsequent legislation;* 
which requires two bullocks and a ram to be slain on 
the first day of the feast. The Priestly Code * gives 
prominence to the Paschal lamb and the smearing of 
blood on the door-posts, a detail not given elsewhere ; 
the unleavened bread is with him a mere accessory. 
Thus, so far from being irrevocably fixed in all its 
details at the Exodus, the feast of Passover passed 
through many stages, and did not assume a final form 
till after the Captivity. 

1S8. We have but scanty information to go upon 
as to the observation of the Passover after its institu- 
tion. If it were not for Numbers ix, 5, which records 
its observance in the second year after leaving Egypt, 
we should infer that, in spite of the solemn injunction 
to keep it annually for ever, it immediately fell into 
abeyance. Joshua v. mentions a solemn observance 
after the passage of the Jordan. The next time we 
bear of it is in Hezeqiah's reign : * such an observance 
would accord with Hezeqiah's pose as a reformer, but 
its omission by the author of Kings renders the 
account suspicious, and the Chronicler's statement that 
it was unequalled since Solomon's day mcreases the 
' Exod. ixiii. 15. xjntiv. t8. " Num xxviii, 19. 
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degree of suspicion, as no record of this important 
event has survived. In 2 Kings xxiii. we read thai 
Josiah held a Passover, unrivalled since the times of 
the Judges, probably referring to Joshua's Passover. 
This was, of course, the result of the discovery of the 
Book of Deuteronomy ; ' the Chronicler more suo, out of 
consideration for the priestly caste, invents a great 
Passover in the day of Samuel. The fact doubtless is, 
that the Passover was observed as a family feast in each 
household,* till a later custom, based on the desir- 
ability to tighten the bonds of unity, after the destruc- 
tion of the northern kingdom, found expression in 
Deuteronomy xvi. 2: "Thou shalt sacrifice the Pass- 
over in the place which Yahveb shall choose to place 
his name there," viz., Jerusalem. Hezeqiab may have 
been the Brst to see the advisability of this course. 
The simple utterance, " Three times in the year shalt 
thou keep a feast unto Me," leaving the place indefinite, 
shows the earlier custom* to "appear before Yahveh, 
God," is only equivalent to worship,* and is not re- 
stricted to any special holy place. 

130, The Feast of Unleavened Bread has clearly for 
its origin the custom of abstaining from eating the new 
corn of the year* until it had been consecrated by 
waving a sheaf before God — i.e., recognising God's 
right to the first-fruits, a custom that must have been 
ancient, though recorded in Leviticus xxiii. 9-14 : " Ye 
shall eat neither bread nor parched com, nor green cars 
until the self-same day that ye have brought an offering 
unto your God." That this ceremony took place oq 
the day after the Passover, during the unleavened 
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bread obscrvaace, is evident from the calculation of 
fifty days for Pentecost, reckoning also from this sheaf- 
waving.' An allusion to this practice is found in Joshua 
V. 1 1, " They did eat of the old corn of the land on the 
morrow after the Passover, unleavened cakes and 
parched com in the selfsame day." Tlius the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread is a most simple, natural act of 
recognition of the powers of Nature, as controlled by 
God, and its connection with the commencement of the 
course of seasons attests its immense antiquity, and 
su^ests a very general observance of it amongst 
Oriental nations. One of the Prophetical School of 
authors, however, to clinch its historical association 
with the EzoduF, adds a note (Exodus xii. 39) : " It was 
not leavened, because they were thrust out of Egypt, 
and could not tany, neither had they prepared for them- 
selves any victuals." 

131. Pascha means leaping; its application to the 
feast is sought and found by the Prophetical School in 
the slory that Yahveh would leap over- the doors 
smeared with blood, and only slay the Egyptians on 
each side. The objection to this story is, that it pre- 
supposes the intermixture of Hebrew and Egyptian 
dwellings, which is contrary to the repeated assertion 
that the Hebrews had a separate colony at Goshen, 
because the Egyptians objected to fraternise with them ;' 
the meaning to spare is merely subsidiary both here 
and Isaiah xxxi. 5, the only other passage where the 
meaning " leap " is disregarded. It has been suggested 
that Pascha had original reference to the sun's crossing 
the line at the equinox, which heralds the renewal of 

' Lev. xiiii. 13. ' Exod. lii. 23. 

' Gen. xlvi. 34 ; Eiod. ii. ^(^. 




ihe earth at spring. There are many considerations 
in support of this conjecture, not the least of which is 
the fact that from this feast exactly six moons are 
reckoned to the second great feast, which thus occurred 
St the autumnal equinox, approximately. The history of 
Israel teems with allusions to some such ancient belief. 
At its very commencement Abram cro&es the Euph- 
rates, and his new career as a friend of God opens : in 
this connection it should be noted that a town on a ford 
of the Euphrates is still known as Thapsachtts. Jacob 
crosses the ford Yabboq, and enters on a holier life, 
which is celebrated by the change of his name to Israel. 
Here, too, there is manifest regard paid to the root 
Pesach = to leap, to be lame, for Jacob halted on his 
thigh after his stru^Ie with God. Israelites cross the 
Red Sea and commence a new life of freedom from 
Egyptian bondage ; they cross the Jordan, and a new 
era in the promised land is marked. Elijah crosses the 
Jordan, and is translated to heaven ; EUsha recrosses it, 
and his career as a great prophet opens. In imiiatioo 
of this Old Testament thought, Christ enters the 
Jordan for baptism prior to the manifestation of his 
mission ; from which we gather that the association of 
resurrection with baptism can be traced back to the 
original equinox festival- Paul's view on the subject 
is unmistakable; in Romans vi. 1-4 he says; "We 
were buried therefore with Him through baptism unto 
His death, that like as Christ was raised from the dead 
.... so we also might walk in Jtcwness of U/e." And 
in I Corinthi.'uis x. 2 he speaks of the Israelites being 
baptised unto Moses in the Red Sea. We believe then 
thai the most ancient Paschal feast was celebrated at 
the equinoxes, but that ihe Hebrews, with their prefer- 
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ence for observations of the moon, changed the solar 
dates to approximate lunar dates. Even Ewald admits 
that its usages betray a pre-Mosak period.' 

132. In connection with both these feasts, Un- 
leavened Bread and Pascha, we find great stress laid on 
the redemption of the first-born of man and beast ; but 
this is also a general custom, not necessarily restricted 
to this occasion : - " Thy fulness and thy tear thou shalt 
withhold, the first-bom of thy sons shall thou give to 
me ; thus shall tiiou do as regards thy ox and thy 
flock, seven days shall it be with its dam, on the eighth 
shalt thou give it me." The phraseology sufficiently 
attests the antiquity of this passage, the fulness and 
tear are generally understood, after the LXX. trans- 
lation, as poetical equivalents for threshing-floor and 
witu-vals; but what is to hinder us from taking the 
words more literally : " Both that which thou canst part 
with without consciousness of loss, of thy plenty ; and 
that which it will break lliy hfaii to render up, thy tear, 
thou shall not withhold." It has frequently been denied 
that the Hebrews ever, as a custom, offered human 
sacrifices; the passing children through the fire to 
Moloch is viewed as exceptional wickedness, part of the 
apostasy that led to the destruction of Jerusalem by 
Nebuchadrezzar. Ezeqiel xx. however, reveals to us 
an important tradition : after describing the supposed 
revolt of the Israelites in the wilderness, he makes God 
say (verse 18) : " 1 said to their children in tlie wilder- 
ness, Walk not in ihe statutes of your fathers ;" (verse 
25) I, even I, gave them statutes not good, customs of 
death, and 1 defiled them with their gifts, when they 
passed through the fire every first-born, in order that 
' ■■ Ant.," 353, ' Eiod. x«ii. 29. 30. 
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1 might deslroy them." The importance of this 
passage cannot be over-estimated ; it not only distinctly 
asserts the general practice of heathen rites, which 
Joshua (xxiv. 2) distinctly hints at, but it harmonises 
that slate of affairs with Yahveh's eternal control of the 
fortunes of Israel, by the explanation that such idolatry 
was permitted to hasten them to their destruction. 
What, however, requires explanation is, that this very 
expression of the bad customs, fatal to life, is found in 
Exodus xiii. 12, where the prophetical history records 
this order from Yahveh : " Thou shalt pass through the 
firetoYahveh every first-born." Probablythis last writer 
preserved the story of the divine command toAbram to 
offer up in sacrifice his son Isaac, as illustrative of the an- 
tiquity of the custom. We hold, then, that at the spring 
equinox, Phoenicians and Hebrews offered first-fruit of 
the corn and sacrificed first-born of men and cattle ; this 
was the original Pascha, to which we consequently deny 
all claim to the meaning of sparing. For the sacrifice 
of the first-bom son a lamb was substituted, tradition 
said by Abram, and it is to be noted that in this nar- 
rative the Rabbis see a reference to the Passover,* 
The connection between the Exodus and the Passover 
is thus summed up by Wellhausen (88) : " What has led 
to it is evidently the coincidence of the spring festival 
with the Exodus, already accepted by the older 
tradition, the relation of cause and effect having 
become inverted in course of time. The only view 
sanctioned by the nature of the case is, that the 
Israelite custom of offering the firstlings gave rise to 
the narrative of the slaying of the first-bom of Egypt ; 
unless the custom be presupposed, the story is inexpli- 
' Weber. 257. 
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cable, and the peculiar selection of the victims by the 
plague is left without a motive." 

183. It will suffice to treat still more briefly of the 
other festivals. As the feast of the spring equinox 
combined two separate feasts — Unleavened Bread and 
Pascha— so at the autumnal equinox were celebrated 
both the Final Harvest and the Feast of Tabernacles. 
As a specimen of the curious determination to hanno- 
nise conflicting details, we may note 2 Chranicles vii, 9, 
where the feast spreads over a fortnight, which is 
carefully explained as being caused by one week's 
consecration of the altar, beside the ordinary week 
required for the feast ; a gloss is appended to 1 Kings 
viii, 65, to confirm the truth of this statement, which 
simply arose from the double recital in Leviticus xxiii. 
34 and 39, where also it appears to me that the two 
verses have strangely changed places. Solomon's dedica- 
tion bears trace of being in accord with Leviticus xxiii, 
34-36, Nehemiah's with Leviticus xxiii. 39-42 ; the 
Chronicler has blended the two accounts into one for 
Solomon's great feast. The ritual of this feast entails 
considerable slaughter of animals, as depicted in 
Numbers xxix. — two hundred animals of all sorts in 
eight days. Uniformly, then, in the history of the 
Sabbath, circumcision and their two chief annual feasts, 
we see how customs of the greatest antiquity are repre- 
sented as institutions peculiar to the Hebrews, and 
their solemn binding nature persistently referred to the 
time of Moses ; while stories are always fabricated in 
support of any position they may elect to adopt, oi- 
glosses later inserted to elFect the same purpose. 
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of sacritice obtained among all nations,' we need not be 
detained long over this subject. The manner in which 
libations, offerings of fruit and vegetables, cakes, roast 
and boiled meat, are all referred to direct divine revela- 
tion to Moses, can only be attributed to the desire to 
stamp the commonest occurrences of eve ry-day life with 
peculiarity and sacredness unltnown to other nations. 
Some questions, however, naturally present themselves: 
what was the motive in disparaging fruit ofTerings by 
representing Cain's offering as rejected by God, seeing 
that sucli were actually ordered by the ritual ? By the 
way, Cain and Abel seem together to have anticipated 
the spring festival observances, one offering the lantb, 
the other the com and fruits. How is it that Abram 
was so acquainted with the ritual as to abstain from 
dividing the birds^ in the manner required by Leviticus 
i. 17; and again, in Genesis xviii. 6, to employ three 
measures of flour for an offering to God in accordance 
with the three-tenths of fine flour so often commanded.' 
Have we not here once more evidence of determination 
not to permit the idea that ancient saints could have 
been ignorant of religious practices ordained long after 
their time. Our curiosity is also aroused by the sacri- 
fice of seven bullocks and seven rams, which seems a 
perfect conception of sacrifice according 10 the notions 
of the Hebrew writers ; yet this is only observed by the 
mythical Balaam, prescribed by Ezeqiel,* ordained by 
God,* and by the Chronicler described as observed by 
David' and by Hezeqiah.' Why is the ritual silent 
concerning this practice ? Are Job and Balaam 
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indications of a foreign origin of this practice, a partial 
recognition of which was only granted during the 
Captivity. 

136. A matter of some interest is the question as to 
how sacrifices were kindled. On ordinary occasions 
doubtless by the same rude means by which household 
fires were set alight ; so we read ' that after cleansing 
the Temple, sacrificial fire was procured by friction of 
stones. On solemn occasions recourse was doubtless 
had to some less manifest method to impress the con- 
gregation, the ageul being the sun's rays concentrated 
through a species of lens. In Roman legend this was 
successfully accomplished by Numa Pompilius, though 
attended with fatal results when attempted by his suc- 
cessor. Sucli we may naturally conceive to have been 
the origin of the phrase, " fire came down from heaven 
and consumed the sacrifice," in the Jewish stories of 
the first sacrifice in the Tabernacle' and the Temple' 
also of David's sacrifice on the threshing-floor of 
Araunah ; * this also gives a rational explanation of 
(he death of Nadab and Abihu, attempting to sacrifice 
when they were intoxicated," and the similar fate of 
Qorach and his brethren, unaccustomed to the service.* 
Ewald' cites Philo in his Life of Moses as alluding to the 
employment of solar rays in conjunction with heated 
stones. In the contest on Mount Carmel" both parties 
evidently relied on the sun's appearance for victory ; 
and from 2 Mace. i. 31-36 we gather that some clear 
oil, like naphtha, was poured on the sacrifice, both to 
ensure ignition of the fuel and to enhance the effect, 
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the uninitiated supposing lliat water was poured on the 
sacrifice. The order' never to permit fire on the altar 
to go out, suggests that it was not considered advisable 
to repeat this ceremony too often ; besides, in the 
nature of things, a morning and evening sacrifice at 
stated hours could not be dependent upon the chance 
of an obscure sky. Older narratives make such won- 
derful consumption of sacrifices beyond the reach of 
ordinary men, though it may be doubted whether the 
messengers of God in the stories^ were anything else 
but prophets or wise men skilled in the mysteries of 
nature. 



136. ABK. — When we consider the important pan 
played by the Ark in the early history of Israel, it can- 
not fail to be a matter of surprise that we have so 
little information concerning it. In Deuteronomy i. 
i-S we have the simplest account of its origin. Gcxl 
tells Moses to hew two tables of stone, instead of those 
supplied by God himself the first time, and to make a 
chest to contain them — a mild satire on his previous 
destruction of the more valuable article ; thus the size 
of the Ark depended on the measurement of the stones. 
When then we are told in the later narrative^ that the 
dimensions of the Ark were 3 ft. 9 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. by 2 ft. 
3 in., we can only conclude that the figures are an exag- 
geration, for no man unaided could carry such a bulk 
of stone (3 ft. by 3 ft. by 2 ft.) up and down a mountain ; 
or it is possible we have here the recollection of a more 
magnificent chest manufactured for Solomon's Temple. 
The usual mode of conveying the box from place to 
place, appears, until the death of Uzza to have been 

■ Lev. vi. 12. ij. ' Jud. vL la.xiii. io. ' Exod. ixv. id. 
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by ox-cart. The Philistines ia returning it ' would, in 
their anxiety to find favour, naturally imitate the 
manner in which they had seen it brought on to the 
field of battle ; and it is absolutely inconceivable that 
David* should abandon an existing custom in favour of a 
forrign precedent. It was Z)niWthat wstiluleii the bear- 
ing of the Ark on the shoulders' to avoid the recurrence of 
a similar catastrophe ; therefore the elaborate provisions* 
for golden rings and staves for this purpose are further 
evidence of adjustment by the later author. As, then, 
Exodus is our only authority for the cherubim on the 
lid of the Ark, shall we accept this as a fact without 
inquiry? The cherubim, even according to Exodus,' 
were not on the Ark itself, but on the mercy-seal sus- 
pended over the Ark ; at each end was a miniature 
cherub with two wings about a foot long, stretched 
over the mercy-seat, so that the four wings formed a 
canopy for it. We have a very different tradition in 
I Chronicles xxviii. 11—19, the mercy-seat (iS), the 
chariot of the cherubim, is David's own device by direct 
revelation ; he is not represented as indebted to Moses 
for either the idea or the pattern. The fact underlying 
this remarkable statement is that Solomon's Temple 
and Holy of Holies are quite independent of the Mosaic 
Tabernacle, the description of which by later writers 
is actually derived from Solomon's, and not vice versa, 
as is usually believed. The Chronicler, in his regret 
that the Temple was not built by David, the saint 
of the Lord, instead of Solomon, with heathen pro- 
clivities, makes the former the important architect, the 
latter the mere clerk of works. Now, in i Kings vii. 
' I Sam. vl 7, '3 Sam, vi, 3. '2 Sam. vi, 13. 




we are told that in the cubical sanctuary, measur- 
ing 30 ft. every way, two cherubim, ij ft, high, were 
placed with their wings stretched in an unusual 
manner, one forward and the other backward, and 
as each wing was 7 ft. long, the backward wings 
touched the opposite walls, and the forward wings 
met in the middle of the room. Under these cherubim 
the box containing the revered stone was placed ; ' 
hence arose the phrase, applied to God, "Dwelling 
between the cherubim," and the inference, that these 
were, and always had been, an inseparable part of 
the Ark, though the expression could not have been 
coined till after the completion of Solomon's Temple, 
The peculiar attitude of the cherubim is distinctly 
Egyptian," and it requires no argument to show that 
the probability of utilising Egyptian ritual ideas is 
more on the side of a Solomonic than a Mosaic origin. 
That Moses, however versed in Egyptian lore, should 
take tiiese figures for a pattern for his sacred utensils, 
is repulsive to reason, and not less so, that he should 
one day cry, "Thou shalt not make to thyself the 
likeness of anything in heaven above or in the earth," 
&c., and the next make the image of fabulous 
monsters to grace the most sacred spot in his Holy 
of Holies. The Ark itself, then, was a strong chest, 
wilhont cherubim or mercy-seat attached ; its sanctity 
was confineo to the contents, the table of stone, 
written by God himself'^ — i.e., some ancient stone oa 
which traces of undecipherable marks were still visible. 
There is nothing improbable in the notion that such 
a chest, made of acacia wood an inch or more I 
I I Kings viii 6. ' Viit first illusiration jii6 vom " E 
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should survive for many generations ; though the 
love of the marvellous in predicating durability 
renders us rather cautious in accepting the statement, 
that this box, made by Moses, was carried about 
freely in the days of the Judges and Samuel, and 
stUI survived to be deposited in Solomon's Temple- 
Of course, 4D0 years is not a tremendous age for 
a chest left unmoved and carefully protected, but, 
as I said, the bold expression of such ideas as the 
following makes one suspicious : " I have led you 
fOTty years in the wilderness : your clothes are not 
waxen old upon you, and thy shoe is not waxen 
old upon thy foot." ' In spite of the assertion of 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (ix. 4), the 
etone was the only contents of the Ark ; in fact, as 
it was made to order, there would not appear room 
for anything else inside. The Phihstines did not 
attempt to place their golden presents in the interior; 
also, alongside of it were placed the pot of manna 
and budding rod of Aaron — both of which are hardly 
to be viewed as historical — and probably the brazen 
serpent, the Nehushtan destroyed in the reign of 
Hezeqiah. It appears that in the days of Saul and 
David, the ephod, with its augural powers, was more 
highly prized than the Ark, while the fact that the 
little boy Samuel curled himself to sleep in its close 
proximity is once again distinct evidence that the 
idea of a mercy-seat, visited once a year by the high 
priest alone, is considerably antedated. In conclusion, 
it must always be borne in mind that the very 
detailed description of the Ark, and of the Ritual of 
Atonement peculiarly belonging to it, was written after 
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the Captivity, when the Ark itself had been lost sight 
of for fully a century. 

137. HOLY PLACE.— Places sacred to God were 
scattered all over Palestine ; oaks and uahewn stone 
pillars were associated together in the worship of the 
ancient Hebrews, as well as of the Phffinicians and 
Druids. Of such sacred trees the following were the 
most noted: (i) the tree at Mamre, near Hebron,* 
under which Abraham sacrificed ;* (z) the Teacher's 
Tree, Moreh, near Shechem, Abram's 6rsi recorded 
shrine,' afterwards a landmark.* Here Jacob buried his 
wives' strange gods* and Joshua set up a stone pillar 
in honour of the Book of the Law, appropriately com- 
piled beneath the foliage of the Teacher's Tree ; and 
here, according to the LXX,, he buried his flint circum- 
cision knives. (3) The Soothsayers' Tree, near Qadesh, 
a Qenite sanctuary ; (4) a very celebrated tree 
near Ramah and Bethlehem ; here Deborah, Rachel's 
nurse, is said to have been buried,* and Deborah, the 
prophetess to have dwelt.' It is also called the terebinth 
of Tabor,* which throws suspicion of conjecture in 
associating two women of the name of Deborah with a 
tree known as Tabor. Tradition assigns some great 
calamity to this spot; hence the tree is called the Tree 
of Weeping — surely excessive mourning for a nurse,* 
and the spot itself is called Weepers,'" for here the 
whole nation lamented its backsliding. (5) One tree, 
probably east of Jordan," where Gideon sacrified to an 
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angc], as Abram had done at Mamre ; (6) a tamarislc 
planted by Abram at Beer-sheba, under which he 
worshipped Yahveh.^ The antiquity or these trees is 
beyond dispute — in fact, might well stretch back into 
pre-Abramite times ; but there is an evident straining 
after providing a Hebrew hero for each which results 
in three or four tales concentrating on specially 
favoured trees. The worship of God being thus 
connected with the shelter of shady trees, Nature's 
tabernacles, it is not surprising to find that each neigh- 
bourhood had its tree where they performed some 
simple religious service, as Chinese women now do. 
It is only in later days, when the Prophetical Schools 
had purified the religious ideal, that the worship 
" under every green tree " is viewed as apostasy from 
God, and typified as adultery : the phrase is unknown, 
except to Jeremiah,'^ Ezeqiel, and Deutero- Isaiah. 

138. Alongside many of these trees stone pillars 
were set up, large rough stones, called Matztzeboth, 
which, as Matztzub is a station, might, to preserve the 
assonance of the names, be rendered statue, were it not 
that the latter indicates a carved or graven figure, and 
would thus give rise to misapprehension, Jacob set up 
two Matztzeboth to God,' one as a landmark for Laban,* 
SDOther as a tombstone to Rachel.* Moses himself 
erected twelve Matztzeboth at one place, at the foot of 
Sinai." Absalom reared one in his own honour, to keep 
his memory green, as he had no sons ;' the double en- 
tendre in the Hebrew nicliname for it is an indication 
of the association of ideas between these pillars and 
parentage, to which Jeremiah and Deutero- Isaiah refer, 
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quoted below. Hosea (x. i), sptcaks of these as thank- 
offerings, and foretells their discontinuance as a punish- 
ment, when there shall be a general interdict of all 
religious observances. Isaiah (vi. 1 3), in seeking an em- 
blem for the future holiness of the Jews, after they had 
suffered humiliation, speaks of a tree lopped of all its 
boughs and branches, apparently destined for fuel, but 
elevated to the sacred purpose of becoming a Matztze- 
beth: this would seem to indicate the existence of 
wooden as well as stone Matztzeboth, the singular of 
which is MatztzeiaA. If the difference of form conveys 
the idea, then Absalom's pillar was of wood. The 
some prophet actually promises that hereafter a Matz- 
tzebah shall be set up in Egypt as a token of Yahveh's 
favour. In later times their erection was prohibited/ 
and Moses is further represented as ordering the 
destruction of those to be found in Canaan.^ 

139. The Asherah, a lopped tree, part of the Baal 
cult, does not appear to have been considered as inno- 
cent as the Matztzebah, with which it is frequently 
coupled ; nor can I divest myself of the suspicion that 
some of the wooden Matztzeboth were carelessly called 
Asherah. There is no doubt that the worship of Baal 
had proceeded side by side with the worship of Yahveh ; 
Hosea* distinctly alludes to this: "Thou shalt no long<er 
call me Baal." Though more fully recognised in the 
north, on account of its proximity to Tyre, there is evi- 
dence of a hankering after Baal ritual in the south. It 
is strange, however, how seldom the prophets denounce 
the Asherah.* In Judges,^ the episode of the hewing 
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down of the Asherah is inaened to provide an etymology 
of the two names Gide'on and Jerubbaal ; it is a nove- 
lette on Deuteronomy vii. 5, where " wa-asherelhem te- 
gadde'un " suggested an explanation of the name Gide'on. 

140. The objection to the reverence paid to ancient 
trees and stones would appear to be, that, associated as 
ihey were with ancestral worship, the thing signified 
was forgotten in the sign ; so that Jeremiah' complains 
that priests and kings say to a tree, "Thou art my 
father ; and to a stone, Thou hast given me birth." 
Deutero- Isaiah,- on the other hand, employs without 
censure language based on the same idea, which is 
clearly intelligible to his hearers : " Look to the rock 
whence ye were hewn, and to the hole of the pit 
whence ye were dug ; look to Abraham your father, 
and to Sarah that bare you." 

141. Hills were considered peculiarly sacred because 
by their elevation they were so much nearer to the sky 
— the abode of God. It is not for nothing that tradi- 
tion makes so many of its saints — Aaron, Moses, 
Joshua, and Eleazar — find a fitting tomb only on the 
hill-top. Bamoth, high places, were popular places for 
sacrificial feasts. Samuel observed this custom;' 
Solomon sacrificed at the high place at Gibeon,' and 
was vouchsafed a blessing in a dream ; of the good 
kings — Asa, Jehoshaphat, Joash, Amaziah, Uzziah — it 
is expressly staled that the high places continued to be 
venerated in their reigns, though later historians view 
diis as a slight blemish on their escutcheon. Hezeqiah, 
under the influence of Isaiah, was the first to enter on 
3 general crusade" against Bamoth, Matzlzeboih, &c. ; 
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his iconoclastic zeal did not even spare the "br* 
serpent" attributed by tradition to Moses. Invectivi 
against Bamoth is of still later date than the tirade 
against trees and stones ; ' the destruction of heathen 
Bamoth in Canaan is not ordered till so late as Numbers 
xxxiii. 52, who is anxious to supply what in his 
opinion was a serious oversight in the existing edition 
of the Torah ; whence we gather that high places 
sacred before the arrival of the Hebrews continued to 
be venerated by them, and that, with the approval of 
the prophets, who in predicting the desolation of the 
high places refer to tlie utter deniidtiiion of the land by 
captivity, not the punishment of a fonn of worship dis- 
tasteful to Yahveh :^ " The Bamoth of Isaac shall be laid 
waste, and the sanctuaries of Israel rendered desolate." 
142. Altars were scattered all over the land ; Jere- 
miah complains that even every street of Jerusalem ■ 
had an altar of its own. The patriarchs were repr^J 
sented as setting up altars in every place at which they I 
sojourned. Before and after battle, in supplication and 
thanksgiving for victory, altars were erected by Moses, 
Gideon, Jephtha, Samuel, Saul ; after a national cala- 
mity, like pestilence, by David ; and for family worship, 
as by Micah^ at Bethlehem,'' &c, Tlie general feeling 
of the populace is revealed by the words put into the 
mouth of Sennacherib's chief butler," " Yahveh our 
God, is not that he whose high places and altars 
Hczeqiah hath taken away ? " Remember, too, how 
the orthodox Elijah makes lamentation to God:' " The J 
children of Israel have forsaken Thy covenant, throwa 1 
down Thine altars." A multiplicity of altars is then 
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quite en regie. Fuller information on this interesting 
subject can be found in Kuenen and Welihausen ; but , 
enougb has been said to show that the idea of one only 
sacred place, of sacrifice and worship confined to one 
sanctuary, is very modern, against the acceptance of 
which is arrayed a compact phalanx of historical fads. 
143. Deuteronomy (xii.) is the source of this idea, 
that Yahveh could only be acceptably worshlppwd in 
one holy place, " the place which he shall choose to set 
his name there " : the phrase Lasuiii shma sham is very 
artificial, and suggestive of mystery. The later histo- 
rians saw in this a prophecy relative to Jerusalem ; 
Solomon in his dedication prayer is madf to say,' " The 
place of which thou hast said. My name shall be 
there ; " though it is not till afterwards- that Yahveh 
gives the promise, " I have hallowed this house to sd 
my natite there for ever." In a note the historian cites 
this passage more definitely :■■ "Yahveh said. In Jeru- 
salem will I set my name." It has been objected, and 
with considerable appearance of cogency, that the 
custom in prophecies post evetjtuiii is to insert the 
correct name, to enhance the value of the supposed 
prophecy ; * as, then, we read," " A child shall be born 
to the house of David, Josiah by name," so here we 
should expect " The place which he shall choose, 
Jerusalem by name." In the first pla:e, the Deutero- 
aomist could not ignore the four centuries or more, 
when Gilgal, Shiloh, &c., would, in his opinion, be the 
places where tn turn God "set His name"; and 
secondly, the fact that this author had Jerusalem much 
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m his mind while writing is attested by his preference 
for " inheritance " over the word " possession," even in 
this very chapter (xii. 9), though the word nachalah is 
used lo disguise the reference instead of the rare word 
Yerustta,^ which is distinctly assonant with V(-r«s/ialaim, 
Jerusalem. TTie words inherit, inheritance, disinherit 
are, as it were, the keynotes of Deuteronomy. 

144. HIGH PRIEST.— The history of the rise 
of a priestly caste will be treated subsequently under 
the history of Levi ; but we may collect again here 
some of the scattered hints we have already met with 
bearing on the position of the high priest. Under the 
head of Genealogies we have seen that, prior to the 
Captivity, the names of successive high priests have 
not been carefully preserved, even since the days of 
David, while the ancestors of Zadoq for several gene- 
rations bear so suspicious a leseroblance lo, not to 
say identity with, the names of the high priests of the 
closing monarchyas to suggest fabrication. Tlie ofBce 
of high priest under David and Solomon is only that of a 
hierophant obeying the orders of the king; he has no 
independence, even in his own tent or temple. All the 
kings, judging from what we are told of David and Solo- 
mon, themselves performed the priestly office, offering 
sacrifice and burning incense ; the Chronicler's fabulous 
account of the cause of Uzziah's leprosy really reveals 
the common practice of tlie kings.* It was not the 
high priest who was consulted by the king, but the 
prophet ; even the relative positions of Moses and 
Aaron betray the same state of affairs. Whether the 
blending of the interests of the priests and prophets 
' DeuL ii. and iii. ' C/. [ Kings, ix. 15. 
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uras chiefly due lo the prophet Jeremiah, himself of 
priestly family, cannot be said with certainty. The 
opinion of his cotemporary the Deuteronomist is 
expressed without reservation — the chief religious 
director of Israel is the prophet, not the priest : ^ 
" Yahveb will raise up a prophet from among thy bre- 
ibr^i like unto me, to him shalt thou hearken." Th« 
allusion to "the priest that shall be in those days"^ 
is indicative of aa idea strange to the existing 
customs, and the position of the Levites as ex- 
pounders of the Law ^ is an equal novelty. Hitherto 
prophets and seers rebuked the king when he went 
astray ; priests were chiefly serviceable as oracles, 
and therefore indispensable, but still inferior to the 
prophets. When Gad the seer tells David of his guilt 
in numbering the people — or, in other words, attributes 
the coincidence of the pestilence and census to some 
sin, which he easily conjectures to be pride— David 
does not go to the high priest to offer a sin-ofFering, 
nor did he call upon him to sacrifice when the plague 
was stayed, />ul maintained his own right to the office 
of chief sacrificer for the nation. 

146. That the king could make and unmake chief 
priests, is re\'ealcd in the story of Abiathar and Zadoq, 
When Saul massacred the priests at Nob, on account 
of assistance given to David on his false representa- 
tion, Abiathar, the son of the chief priest, naturally 
fled to David, to whom he proved very useful with his 
divining ephod. Saul must either have nominated his 
successor, ur been without an officiating priest for 6ve 
and a half years. How Abiathar fell into disgrace with 
David is not related, but Zadoq suddenly appears in 
I Dent, xviii. 18. ' nix. 17. xxi. 5. ' xvii. ra. xxxi. 11, 




I of the Ark,^ Abiathar being treated as inl 
i ignored by the king ; after the defeat of Absolom 
f are spoken of together as priests,' reminding us 
■Strongly of a similar confusion with regard to Annas 
and Caiaphas in the Gospels. Solomon naturally sends 
Abiathar into retirement for supporting Adonijah's 
pretension to the crown ; and Zadoq remains chief 
priest without a rival. But when we read * that thus 
was fulfilled the prophecy against Eli's house, we 
require from our experience ' of genealogies to be 
certified that Abiathar was descended from Eli, whose 
functions seemed to have been discharged by Samuel; 
and remembering another prophecy^ promising the 
eternal priesthood to Phinehas' family, to which a claim 
is entered on behalf of Zadoq, we ask if both the 
prophecies are capable of independent ful6lment, and 
what was the occupation of Zadoq's ancestors during 
the high priesthood of Eli's family. A more reli- 
able tradition makes the hereditary priesthood begin 
with Zadoq, and accordingly speaks of the house of 
Zadoq, 

148. Wellhausen's words are so weighty that I 
cannot refrain from transcribing some passages whole- 
sale on this point :* " In the Law the position of Aaron 
is not only superior, but unique, like that of the Pope 
in relation to the episcopate : his sons act under his 
oversight ; he alone is the one fully qualified priest, 
the embodiment of all that is holy in Israel. He alone 
bears the Urim and Thummim and the Ephod ; the 
Priestly Code, indeed, no longer knows what thoi 
articles are for, and it confounds the ephod of gold n 
' 3 Sam. XV, 25. * a Sam. xx. 2j. ' ■ Kings ii. a 

' Pp. i49-'5^' 
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the ephod of linen, the plated image with the priestly 
robe ; but tlic dim recollections of these scr\'e to 
enhance the magical charm of Aaron's majestic adorn- 
ment. He alone may enter into tbe Holy of Holies 
Eind there offer incense; the way, at other times inac- 
cessible, is open lo him on the great day of Atonement. 
.... His death makes an epoch ; it is when the 
higli priest, not the king, dies, ihat the fugitive slaj-er 
obtains his amnesty.' At his investiture he receives 
the chrism like a king, and is called accordingly the 
anointed priest ; he is adorned with the tiara and 
diadem like a king, and like a king, too, he wears the 
purple, that most unpneslly of all raiment, of which he 
therefore must divest himself when he goes into the 
Holy of HoUes.- What now can be the meaning of 
this fact, that he who is at the head of the worship, in 
this quality alone, and without any political attributes 
besides, or any share in the government, is at the same 
time at the head of the nation ? Whal, but that civil 
power has been withdrawn from the nation, and is in 
the hands of foreigners; that Israel has now merely a 
spiritual and ecclesiastical existence? .... Foreign 
rulers had then relieved the Jews of all concern about 
secular affairs ; they had it in their power, and indeed 
were compelled, to give themselves up wholly to sacred 
things, in which they were left completely unhampered. 
Thus the Temple became the sole centre of life ; and the 
prince of the Temple, the head of the spiritual common- 
wealth, to which also the control of political affairs, so 
far as these were still left lo the nation, naturally fell, 
there being no other head." 
147. His genealogy and history being, then, uncertain 
' Num. uiv. j3. • Lev. rvl. 4. 
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and unreliable, the evidence of the performance of his 
functions being conspicuous by its absence, the mercy- 
seat over the Ark having been seen to be a very modem 
invention, we have no hesitation in accepting the 
recent conclusion of critics, that the High Priest, with 
his regal rank and authority, his magnificent ritual, and 
his solemn entry once a year within the vail, to offer 
atonement for himself and the nation, are all the 
product of the period after the return from Captivity. 
The above quotations from Wellhausen provide a com- 
plete reply to the oft-raised objection, that such a ritual 
would be more fitting a period of national prosperity 
than one of depression. In fact, his alignments con- 
clusively show that no other time in the history of the 
people provides all the necessary conditions for the 
conception of such an office. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ELEMENTS OF IMPROBABILITY IN THE 
HEXATEUCH NARRATIVE 

148. The Bible, we are told, is unlike all other books, 
being the work of God ; directly by revelation, and 
mdirectly by inspiration. It is maintained that such 
things as were manifestly beyond the limits of human 
ken — as God himself, Creation, &c. ; or of human 
memory — as the Fall of Man, the Flood, &c,— were in 
some undefined manner dictated by God to some 
favoured man, preferably to Moses ; this is Revelation. 
Inspiration guided man in the choice of matter for 
eternal preservation, giving him an unparalleled sym- 
pathetic insight into the heart of man, and a unique 
sustained recognition of God's attributes of creation 
and preservation, and his prerogatives of selection and 
rejection. If there is such a thing as revelation, it may 
be only partially complete, but it cannot, consistently 
with our conception of God, contain any statement 
absolutely at variance with the laws of Nature. It is 
much safer, then, as a safeguard against misconception, 
and as a removal of a serious stumbling-block, to allow 
revelation to be absorbed in inspiration, as the latter 
term is not in its essence repugnant to the idea of 
imperfection. Frail man, even inspired by God, can 
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err, without offence to the very first attribute we con- 
ceive of in relation to the Deity — viz., Truth. 

149. Inspiration itself ts, as its name indicates, an 
ethereal, intangible influence, whose presence we can 
recognise, but whose essence defies analysis. In fact, 
it diflfers but little from what is called Genius, which 
also eludes the cold precision of definition ; we speak 
not of a steady, burning flame, but of " flashes of 
genius " ; what evokes them, we know not; we feel in 
the presence of a power beyond the Ijoundary-line of 
human intelligence. A genius is a man in the posses- 
sion of a larger share of the divine afflatus than falls 
to the common lot of men, even of those we call clever. 
Inspiration is genius directed mainly in the channel of 
all that tends to the improvement and advancement of 
the human race. Thus, in the inspired books of the 
Bible we find laws relating to war, sanitation, hus- 
bandry, discussions on social and ethical problems, 
songs and proverbs bearing on the commonest experi- 
ences of everyday life, with its round of joy and 
grief, victories and defeats in conflict with sin. It is a 
mistake to suppose that the inspiration of the Bible 
consists merely in its function as a guide fo heaven. 
The Old Testament knows nothing of immortality and 
a life beyond the grave ; even the late Professor Mozlej' 
admits Daniel xii. 2, of the second century B.C., to be the 
first plain utterance on the subject. A perfect system 
for Ufe on earth was the aim of the inspired writers, 
with a vague idea that perhaps God's blessing and care 
might not terminate with death. 

160. Degrees of inspiration are observed to vaty 
with the genius of the author. Isaiah (xl.-lxvi.) thus 
takes a higher rank than - Jeremiah, who himself is 
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superior to Ezeqtel ; while the same author is found 
incapable of maintaining a level of excellence. It is a 
regard to this genius which was manifestly the cri- 
terion in the formation of the Canon both of the Jewish 
and Christian Church. Tobit is inferior to Daniel, the 
wisdom of the son of Sirach to Proverbs, Clement of 
Rome to Paul's Letters to the Corinthians, only in the 
lower tone of interest they evoke. They deal with 
very similar subjects taken from the same religious 
standpoint, but they are comparatively dull and flat. 
They are inspired with the same motive to benefit 
mankind and glorify God ; the genius, however, is not 
of the same high order. We do not deny thai holy 
men of old spake as they were moved by the Spirit of 
God, we increase indefinitely the number of men thus 
"God-breathed,"^ and claim to judge them by the 
degree of genius stamped on their work. 

151. If inspiration, then, is only a name given to a 
certain particular phase of genius, it may appropriately 
be applied to all the sacred books of the East and the 
philosophies of the West. God's glory is magnified, 
not diminished, by the modern study of the science of 
religions; which cannot be blamed for denying the 
monopoly of inspiration to the Hebrew nation. Holy 
Bible is simply one of many holy books of many 
nations, the term holy being applied to them on account 
of their great antiquity. Each nation believed in the 
superiority of its religion, the omnipotence of its own 
God ; but the God and the religion were confined to 
that nation. The nobler view is, ihat the one only 
God was worshipped under many guises by various 
nations; that this worship was never perfect, being 
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marred by conceptions more or leas crude and j 
lesque, revealing ignorance more or less gross ; but 
degrees of purity are here also manifest. In no nation 
has God " left himself without witness " ; ' through 
nature, Hebrews and other nations alike groped after 
some unseen cause, the God of nature, " in whom we 
live and move and have our being."* In spite of this 
catholic recognition of the religions of other nations, 
Paul, as the manner of some Christians is to the 
present day, makes the astounding assertion * that 
morality is known to Judaism and Christianity alone; 
all outside their pale is a seething mass of moral cor- 
ruption. The history of Israel refutes this careless 
assumption ; the prophets with one voice proclaim its 
fallacy; Gibeah, Jezreel in contradiction shriek aloud 
their tales of crime. The writings of Horace and 
Juvenal no more conclusively prove the general licen- 
tiousness of their day, than the novels of Smollett and 
Richardson can be accepted as representing the average 
moral standard of a century ago, or Zola's pictures of 
depravity be admitted as witness to the normal condi- 
tions of modern French life. Tirades against vice, 
whether by ancient or modern prophets, always leave 
an exaggerated impression of its importance and the 
extent of its prevalence ; the human race by a merciful 
provision does not appear to rot wholesale in this 
manner ; with whatever force the waves of libertinism 
may break against social law and custom, the mass of 
mankind, by an instinct of self-preservation, seem to 
stand like a rock in favour of that virtue which is most 
necessary to the maintenance of public health and 
order. We have no reason to believe that Jews and 
' Acts xiv, 17. > Acis xvii. i^. ' Rom, i 
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Christians are, as aggregates of men, freer from crime 
than Mohammedans, Buddhists, Confucianists, certainly 
not than Zoroastrians; while the former have one moral 
failing almost unknown to the others — hypocrisy, the 
subject of Christ's unceasing philippics, the natural 
result of living in an artificial moral atmosphere, too 
keen for the spiritual lungs of ordinary human heings. 

163. GOD. — As the later writers delighted to repre- 
sent the eternal existence of modern purified religion, 
it is not surprising that great difficulty is felt in tracing 
the development of the idea of God through the 
various stages of Hebrew history. We have already 
seen that the religion of the patriarchs was not of the 
purity which the authors would beguile us into believ- 
ing it to have been. Could we have seen Abraham 
and Isaac bowing in worship, burning incense sticks 
and offering pieces of cooked meat to God, hard by 
the gnarled trunk of some branching tree, or mutter- 
ing prayers, as oil was poured on the summit of a 
natural stone, we should involuntarily, with our modem 
sense of supwriority, have exclaimed, " The heathen in 
his blindness bows down to wood and stone." These 
practices, carried on, as the prophets testify, late down 
to the fall of the kingdom, are manifest evidences of 
an ancient simple form of Nature-worship; and con- 
sistent with the belief that this was the earliest phase 
of Hebrew, as of all other religions, is their phraseology 
with regard to God himself. 

163. We know so little (practically nothing) of 
Moses that wc are not in a position to state with pre- 
cision what form of religion he advocated. Tradition 
makes him the champion of Yahveh, and ascribes to 




him the later conceptions of the Deity entertained byB 
the prophets and the post-exilic period. That he 
should be centuries ahead of his time is only what we 
should expect, from analogy with other national heroes 
and reformers. It is quite agreeable with his historical 
attitude of lawgiver and maker of the nation to assume 
that he first chose Yahveh as the national God of ^ 
Israel; but that this worship continued alongside thai 
of other deities previously worshipped, which it diff 
not entirely supersede, is evident from the composition ' 
of names of men with those of what were afterwards 
viewed as strange gods ; and above all, from the 
remarkable assertion in Amos v. 25, 26, that Saturn 
worship was the religion of the forty years' wandeni^f I 
in the wilderness: 



*■ Did ye offer sacrifices and offerings onto me 
In the wilderness forty years. O House of Imtel t 
When ye bare your king Snccnth, 
And your image Kaiwan, 
Star-gods ye made to worship ? " 
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Schrader (ii. 142) states that Kaiwan is a name for 
Saturn, and Saccuth for Adar, which (i. 20) is also 4J 
name for Saturn; so that Amos employs two synonymM 
for Saturn, to emphasise his point. f 

164. Hard as it may be for us, with our ingrained 
prejudices, to suppose it possible for Moses to have 
permitted Satum-worship to have continued side by 
side with the adoration of Yahveh, we cannot conceal 
from ourselves the fact that at some early period 
Satum-worship must have prevailed, otherwise the 
choice of the Saturn day of the week for sf^ecial observ- 
ance as Sabbath is inexplicable. That moon-worship 
existed before Moses we have already seen ; but his j 
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choice of the mooa mountain, Mount Sinai, for the 
promulgation of his laws is subsidiary evidence of his 
relaiiOD to Nature-worship, quite incompatible with hia 
supposed attitude of rigid hostility. The application 
of phrases directly borrowed from the ritual of sun- 
worship are not considered inappropriate in the mouth 
of Moses, as attributed to Yahveh : 

DeuL xxxiii, 2. Yahveh came from Sinai. 
Rose over Sair, 
And Bbone from Mount Paran. 

Other passages where Yahveh is addressed in the 
terminology of a sun ritual are Judges v. 4. 31 ; Psalm 
L. 2 ; bcviii. 2 ; xciv. 1 ; Ifabaklcuk iii. 3, 4. In this con- 
nection we must not overlook the morning and even- 
ing prayer assigned by tradition to the high priest ; ' 
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Reference to Psalm Ixviii. shows that originally this 
was an allusion to the dispersing of morning clouds and 
mists before the face of the rising sun ; while at 
evening the prayer was that the earth might not be 
left in eternal darkness, that the sun would not fail to 
rise again next morning: return, Yahveh, to myriads 
of Israel. Here, too, naturally belongs the pregnant 
expression, Yahveh Zabhaoth (Yahveh of the Heavenly 
Host, the starry firmament), a term in much favour with 
the prophets and historical books, specially applied to 
him as God of Nature.* Though not found in the 
Hexateuch, this is without doubt the survival of a 
thought in keeping with the religious convictions of 
early times, when sun, moon and stars were worshipped, 
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either as distinct deities themselves, or, as in the timtf 

of Moses, difFei-enl manifestations of the one true God. 

156. The diiTerence between the Nature- worship oF- 
Moses and that of the Phoenicians would then appear 
to have been not so much in the symbols and forms of 
worship, as in the superior purity of the conception < 
the Deity by the former, which he endeavoured to 
impress upon his people by his code of laws. That 
this ideal should become an esoteric doctrine, knowo 
only to seers and prophets, is precisely what we should ' 
expect, and provides a reasonable solution of the 
problem how the people continued for centuries- 
practices which the prophets at length came to denounce 
as heathenish — not completely nor all at once, but 
slowly claiming more surrenders of old practices, which' 
the later prophets denounce as wholly incompatible 
with the pure worship of Yahveh, while their predeces- 
sors by two or three centuries had alluded to the same 
without any token of disapprobation. It is because th* 
whole history is written from the later standpoints of the 
Prophetical Schools, that those early forms of Nature^ 
worship, shared in by Moses and Joshua and iht, 
Judges, came more and more to be represented aa' 
rebellion against the strict worship of Yahveh, whicb 

they supposed Moses to have taught The fable* 

eternal purity of the Hebrew religion in patriarch^ 
and Mosaic times, was the necessary fulcrum for tht 
lever with which they attempted the upheaval < 
actually existing national prejudices. Their chance < 
success depended on their impressing their contem* 
poraries with the conviction that their doctrines were, 
not new, that, on the other hand, the worship of Bail 
had been an innovation. History shows that the 
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people were slow to recognise the truth of assertions 

contrary to their own experience and the traditions of 

their forefathers. The writings of the prophets betray 

the instructive fact that they had no! the old truth, 

fully formulated, to fall back upon, but that, on the 

contrary, ihey themselves were still evolving fresh 

phases of it. The fall of the northern kingdom and 

ihe captivity of the southern were the two eras that 

marked the triumph of prophetic Yahvism, for these 

catastrophes were interpreted not so much as the 

punishment for the national neglect to accept the 

reformation urged by the prophets, but as the natural 

consummation of a revolt, systematically sustained, with 

solitary intervals of triumphant piety, for a thousand 

years, against the Moral Law of Moses, which was fast 

approaching completion as a definite code. 

156, when we remember that Moloch and Baal 
■were sun-gods, though their names simply mean re- 
spectively King and Master, we can readily understand 
■with what ease the sun-worship of Yahveh could be 
combined with ihcm, how readily their names could be 
employed as synonyms of Yahveh. Thus it is that 
several towns scattered all over Palestine retained the 
name of Baal, and at one of these, Baaleh-Judah, 
known also as Kirjalh-Jearira or Forest-town, the Ark 
of Yahveh dwelt for twenty years without raising any 
question of incongruity. Thus, too, Baal is compounded 
with the names of men, especially freely in the tribe of 
Benjamin, without causing any offence; though its non- 
employment later, and the substitution of the igno- 
minious Boseth = Shame ' prove that subsequently such 
epithets were considered disloyally to Yahveh. Sayce 
' C/. Ishbosheih, Mephibosbelb. 
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(p. S3) has shown very strong reasons for identifying 
David with Baal-hanan' or El-hanan,* the Bethlehemite 
hero who slew Goliath of Gath, the stem of whose 
spear was as a weaver's beam ; though in 2 Sam xxtii. 
24 the simplest reading perhaps would be : " Aaahel, the 
brother of Joab, among the thirty, the nephew (son) 
of his uncle Elnathan of Bethelem," for by a mere 
transposition we remove the difficulty of David's being 
one of his own mighty men. Note also that David's 
own son was called Baalyada.* The name Mephibosheth 
orMephibaal for Jonathan's son, who was consequently 
David's protege, must surely have been a metathesis 
for Phumi-baa! = Mouth of Baal, recalling Phumi- 
yathon,' this was by accident, or possibly with inten- 
tion, distorted into a form which defies derivation, and 
for which the Chronicler in despair substitutes Meribaal, 
no great improvement. This process of substitutiDg 
Bosheth, or in more complimentary cases El, for Baal, 
prevents any reliable conclusion being arrived at as to 
the precise date when its employment in nomenclature 
ceased ; for instance, its absence in the northern 
kingdom, especially in the house of Ahab, cannot 
but excite surprise. However, the significant fact 
remains, that in the houses of Saul and David, where J 
Samuel's influence prevailed, no objection was felt oiil 
taken to this name, Baal, the curse of Israel. With * 
regard to Moloch, the names of priests of Yahveh, like 
Abimelech and Achimelech, were modified into Abijah 
and Achijah ; in Malchijah of the later priestly days, its 1 
neutral meaning of king survives without any sugges^a 
tion of idolatry. 
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167. Other examples of names of deities, discover- 
able in the names of men assigned by the Priestly 
Code to the days of Moses, are 'Am, Zur, Yechud, 
Shaddai Yahveh, perhaps Nadab,' and of course the 
universal El. " Bela," the son of Beor, first king 
of Edom* is Bileam or Bola'am, son of Beor. ^ Dr. 
Neubaur lias shown that Bala'am is Bil'am " Baal is 
Ammi," the supreme god of Ammon— as we have 
learned from the cuneiform inscriptions — whose name 
enters into those of Jerobo'am, Rechobo'am,"* as well 
as Ammi-el, Ammi-hud, doublets like Bil-'am, Eliyah, 
Eli-melek, &c. Of the Phosnician god Yechud more 
will be said below, under Judah; but Ach-ihud, 
Ammi-hud are commonly found in Numbers. The 
name Zur= Rock, applied to God,^ was doubtless de- 
rived by Moses from the Midianites, whose chief," in 
accordance with the custom generally prevailing among 
these nations, is called after the national god. We 
have seen under Matztzeboth that Moses gave his 
sanction to the use of stones in worship of God ; oa 
one occasion," a victory was due to the timely aid of a 
stone, which was forthwith consecrated to Yahveh under 
the name of Yahveh, my banner, which a later note 
perverts into an allusion to Yaveh's raising his band 
as he swore his eternal enmity against Amaleq ; an 
impossible etymology. This story forcibly recalls 
another told of Samuel," who, while sacrificing on a stone, 
was suddenly surprised by the Philistines, who how- 
ever, were dispersed by a severe thunder-storm. 
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Samuel attributes the victory to the stone, which he 
calls Ebenezer, or Stone of Help. In Gen, xlix. 24, ■ 
£ben, a stone, is used as a name for the God of Israel^ 
instead of Zur, for the sake of assonance : Eben Israel 
and Abir Jacob, The later employment of Sela, a rock, 
in the Psalms, is probably a survival of Zur toned down 
to a neutral expression. The following hst will give 
some idea of the extent to which the names of deities, 
later viewed as exclusively heathen, were freely com- 
pounded in Hebrew names : 



Eli-iur or 2uri-el = Zur-shaddai = Eli-yah. 

Araihud = Ammi-sliaddai = Ammi-nadab = Amini- 

Ach-ihud = Achi-melek = Actu-yah. 

Pedah-zur = Pedah-el. 

I think it is Wellhauscn who condemns all these names ] 
in Numbers as fabrications ; if this is so, they still 
evince evidence of a careful system of research ; but 
it appears more probable that, though their compilatioD 
into tribal lists is unhistoric, the names themselves are 
real and of great antiquity, as it is difficult to believe 
that the writers of the Priestly Code should deliberately 
compound names with those of heathen deities ; thus 
providing evidence of the impurity of religion at the 
very period which they were labouring to depict as of 
unsullied purity — namely, the Mosaic age. 

166, The name Shaddai is supposed to have been 
the orthodox patriarchal name for God. It is, however, 
unknown to the prophets, which is strange, and only 
occurs in the prophetical history three times.' On the 
other hand, it is very common in the post-exilic litera- 
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ture ' and in the Priestly Code.- The last passage is a 
little too pronounced in its assertion that Moses substi- 
tuted Yahveh for tiie patriarchal Shaddai to be readily 
accepted as a reliable witness. It clearly makes the 
strongest case possible for the general view of the 
writers after the Captivity, which was shared by the 
authors of Job and Ruth, who employed this term to 
produce an effect of pseudo-antiquity. However, we 
must plead guilty to the weakness of believing this to 
be one of the many ancient ideas, recovered during the 
captivity in Babylon, with which the writers of the 
Priestly Code replenished the exhausted storehouse of 
Hebrew tradition and embellished the story of the 
Patriarchs. In Babylon they found, as a term "to 
denote those divinities which were represented on the 
tnonuments by colossal bulls, 'the word sidu' ; the 
corresponding ideogram similarly designates in general 
the genius, good and bad."^ And as Shedim in its evil 
sense was known to them,^ they disguised Shedhi, 
in its good sense, as apphed to God, by changing the 
vocalisation into Shaddai,^ hence causing iiopeless con- 
fusion for philologists. To a certain extent this also 
reveals a timid admission that the gods of the Patriarchs 
were of an inferior order, to which reference is made 
Joshua xxiv. 2. The translation Almighty, as an equi- 
valent for Shaddai in our English version, is derived 
from the LXX., who made several attempts to render 
this word, and all of them are based on an impossible 
division of it into two separate parts. Renan ° makes 

' Joel i. 13 ; Ps. liviii, 15, xci. i ; Job (tbirly times), Ruth, 
Ezeldel, Is. xili. 7. 

' Gen. xvii. i, niviii. 3, »xiiv. it. xlviii. 3] Enod. v\. 3. 

* Schroder i, 148. * Deut. xxjAi. 17 : Fs. cvi. 37 ; Gen. xiv. j- 

' So Noldelte in Schrader, ii. 307. ' i. 116. 
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an excellent suggestion, that the valley in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Dead Sea, called in Genesis xiv. (a 
late narrative) the Vale of Siddim, which the LXX., 
unable to cope with, render the Vale of the Salt Sea, 
was really known as the " Valley of Demons," Shedhitn 
for Siddiim, without change of consonants. 

169. The pointing Yahveh, in composition Yahu, is 
corroborated by the pausa! Yishtachu = Yishtachveh, 
and is the form now generally adopted, with the mean- 
ing Life-giver, Causer of Being. This is the distinc- 
tive name of the God of Israel,' recognised ev-en by 
foreigners.^ In the Phoenician inscriptions (69), Yehu- 
baal is found corresponding to Baal-yah,' and the Greek 
Yobel for Ebed.* In an Assyrian inscription' there is 
a king of Hamath called Yah-ubid, appearing elsewhere 
as Il-ubid. Thus Yahveh, though the peculiar pro- 
perty of Israel, is used by other nations ; and was 
probably, like most other religious names, derived by 
them and the Hebrews from the same source, the 
Assyrian.' 

160. To the prophets we owe the conception of 
Yahveh as a jealous God who would brook no rival ; 
for we have seen thai earlier saints, Moses and Samuel, 
did not scruple 10 recognise Nalure-worship in one of 
its many forms, at least ascribing victojy to a stone, 
which they still associate with Yahveh. The annota- 
tions of the Decalogue are of late date, probably 
Deuieronomic,' and here we may remark that it 
appears reasonable to conceive of what we call the 
Second Commandment as a note on the First, which 

1 Jud. n. 11-33. ' i Kings xviii, aj, and Mesha. atone, line iflL I 
' I Chron. xii. J. * Jud. ix. j6 : Kuenen i 404, m. 

' Schiader, i. aj. ' Schrader, 23. ' See ttg. 
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could not well have been in vogue when Moses cast 
his brazen serpent and Micah his golden ephod, and 
Solomon erected his cherubim in the house of Yahveh. 
In that case, of course, we must adopt, with the Hebrew 
and the Catholic Church, the division of the Tenth 
Commandment into two parts, which is favoured by 
the employment of two separate words in Deuteronomy, 
" Do not covet thy neighbour's wife," " Do not desire 
thy neighbour's house," &c. ; and by the observance of 
the sacred numbers, in this division, three command- 
ments referring to God, seven to manltind. The Ninth 
Commandment does not thus become tautological of the 
Sixth, but denounces the sin of inception as well as of 
fruition, to which Job and Christ refer.* 

161. The attribute of anger is commonly assigned to 
God by all nations, evidence of it being recognised in 
all calamities great and small, national or individual ; 
but a wrath enduring for nearly looo years, from the 
first introduction of the Deity to the children of Israel 
untn the Captivity, and never since removed, is surely 
unique, and as unnatural as unique. If we accept the 
Hebrew narrative as historical, the first generation of 
Israelites introduced to the worship of Yahveh were 
blotted out of existence as unworthy of the honour, a 
large number perishing within six weeks of that dread 
era. Barely do they arrive in the Promised Land 
when Yahveh 's wrath is poured out on successive 
generations, and so on with mournful monotony through 
the history of the kingdom ; gleams of sunshine are 
permitted in the reigns of David, Asa, Jehoshaphat, 
Uzziah, Hezekiah, Josiah ; but none of these entirely 
escapes the glowering clouds that shroud the offended 



' Job Xi 



i. 9fl, gi; Matt, v. 27, 28. 
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Yahveh, The only period of great national proB[>crity, 
depicted in exaggerated high colours, is a few years of 
Solomon's reign. To obviate the manifest anomaly of 
the marked success of a king whose religion 
most eclectic in his ready absorption of all manner of 
cults, ever known before or since, it became necessary 
to represent him as a renegade from former piety, to 
ascribe to him in his early youth the rare distinction of 
being favoured by visions of Yahveh, and to put into 
his mouth at the dedication service of the Temple a 
litany of unsurpassed beauty and piety, which betrays 
itself as a composition of so late a date as after the 
Exile; but even this Temple, the crowning act of his 
devotion to Yahveh, was designed and executed by 
foreigners after a foreign pattern. "The Temple of 
Jerusalem was built by Phcenician artists after the model 
of a Phfenician one. Even the two columns or cones at 
the entrance, the symbols of the sun-god, as well as 
the brazen sea or reservoir, with the twelve solar bulls 
on which it rested, were reproduced in the Jewish sanc- 
tuary." ' Have we not here, once again, irrefragable evi- 
dence of history of the past written from a later stand- 
point ? When in the very natural occurrence of the con- 
quest of the puny kingdoms of Northern Joseph and 
Southern Judah by the gigantic Assy rio- Baby Ionian 
power, the prophets saw the outpoured vials of wrath on 
account of the prevalence of a religion of insufFicient 
standard of purity, it cost little to lake the next step, and, 
considering the antiquity of those objectionable religious 
ideas, to represent the frown of Yaliveh as eternally bent 
on his chosen nation. Surely this is not history ! Th^ 
authors of the Prophetic History appear to have started 
' Sayce T " Aoeiont Empires," igi. 
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the theory which was, as much else, developed by the 
Deuterononiist and fully matured by the writers of the 
Priestly Code. 

162. Thus far we have seen nothing in the concep- 
tion of God exhibited to us in the Hexateuch which in 
any way suggests a personal revelation of himself; on 
the other hand, we observe distinct evidence of human 
eflforts — inspired, but still human efforts — to "find out 
the depths of God and to fathom the mind of Shaddai," 
which the author of Job (xi. 7) declares impossible. 
In fact, that writer in his protest against the orthodox 
view of his day, attacks this doctrine of unreasonable ■ 
divine wrath, putting all the arguments in favour of it 
in the mouth of ihc three friends, who are finally dis- 
credited and disgraced by God. 

163. It is true that an anthropomorphic and aathro- 
popathic representation of God was necessary in the 
childhood of mankind, and indeed to a certain extent 
is still generally requisite ; but if Christ could now speak, 
this representation would doubtless be one of the 
things he declares permitted on account of the hard- 
ness of our hearts, the dulness of our comprehensions. 
Allowing for a certain amount of advantage in thus 
describing God, lest by his etherealisation into a bare 
concept we should entirely lose the object of our love 
and reverence, there still remains much" that is offen- 
sive to our natural sense of fitness and propriety. 
When we read of Yahveh's rage as the inflammation of 
his nostrils, and the description of his wrath assuaged 
when he smelled the sweet savour of cooked meat, are 
we not at once introduced into the presence of a Mo- 
loch, or indeed of some relentless Hindu deity? 
When we read of Yahveh's repenting of the creation of 
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man,^ of the deliverance of Israel from Egypt,^ of Uiel 
election of Saul,^ of the effect of the pestilence,* i 
recognise the feebleness of the casuistry which eodca-l 
vours to explain away the discrepancy between these 
explicit statements and the more exalted notion of the 
Deity which presents him as " not a man that he should 
He, nor a monal thai he should repent."^ When we 
read of Abram and Moses pleading and arguing with j 
God against a premeditated wholesale destruction, \ 
there is no escape from the effect produced : the Deity ' 
is actually inferior to his own created saints. It is 
true that Abraham only ventures to remind God of his 
chief attribute, " Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
r^t ? " but Moses does not scruple to appeal to a 
fear of public opinion, " The Egyptians shall hear of it," 
and the Deuleronomist has no hesitation in making 
him mildly boast of his success in dissuading God from 
a determined course: " Yahveh hearkened to me this 
time also." " In the frequently recurring phrase, " I am 
Yahveh," in the Priestly Code, after every ordinance, 
small or great, we have the pretension to a royal sig- 
nature as if proceeding from Yahveh ; but, knowing 
what we do of its time and source, we cannot view it i 
higher than what in mercantile parlance would be eqni- ■ 
valent to "(signed) Moses pro Yahveh"; i.e., it is a 
copy of a signature purported to be signed on behalf of 
an absent party. It served its purpose, but does not 
ftt the present day suggest sacred mysteries, more than 
" V.R." or " God save the Queen," at the end of Privy | 
Council reports or an Act of Parliament. 
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164. In all this, again, wc fail to see any sign of 
God's revealing Himself to man, but rather absolute 
evidence of man's assigning to God human passions and 
prejudices. Neither can we admit the ascription to divine 
revelation of the invention of clothes,' of shipbuild- 
ing,* of writing,' of architecture,* for the Tabernacle, 
as described, is a compact though portable building, not 
a tent ; this does not hinder us from seeing a reverent 
acknowledgment of divine super\ision of human inven- 
tions, provided that we do not deny the same when 
claimed by the Hindus for the miraculous denary scale 
of notation in arithmetic. If, then, the Hebrew wnters 
groped in blindness after a gleam of God, if there is 
traceable a distinct evolution of their doctrine of God, 
can we accept as revelation the stories they proceed to 
tell of the origin of the world, of sin, of death ? If God 
did not first reveal himself to man, how was it possible 
for man to identify the subject of these narratives aa 
divine revelation ? Such a position is untenable ; it 
maintains the paradox, ignotum per ignolitis. 



186. CREATION. — Without direct revelation 
from God himself, it is not possible, without very 
advanced scientific knowledge, to frame any account of 
the creation of the world and the origin of the human 
race. To scientific knowledge there is not the least 
pretension in the Bible ; and the former is impossible 
without a previous revelation of the Creator himself, 
which in the preceding paragraphs has been shown an 
untenable hypothesis. In the Hexateuch are two 
stories of Creation, mutually exclusive ; if we hold to 
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the one, we must reject the other, we cannot at the 
same time accord fuli credence to two totally opposed 
narratives. In one we are told that clouds were 
created and afterwards plants' a reasonable idea ; in the 
other that plants were formed under a cloudless sky, 
and were supported by exhalations, that failed to mount 
high enough to mass into clouds.- In one we are told 
that man was the crowning success of animal creation,' 
in the other that animals were formed with the pur- 
pose (though unsuccessfully) of providing man with 
suitable companionship ;* in this connection, we may 
note, in passing, the strange conception, revealed by the 
LXX. translator of the Book of Job (xl. 19), that the 
hippopotamus was the /«/ animal created, and with the 
special object of affording diversion for the angels. 
Once again, we are told in the one that God created a 
human pair,* in the other that man long sustained a 
solitary existence, til! God compassionately created for 
him a woman from a rib taken from himself.' It is 
therefore evident that, though both of these narratives 
were ptenned by what we term inspired authors, only 
one, if either, can lay claim to be revelation, as the 
other seriously contradicts it. As regards the Prophetic 
Story^ we have seen * that the details are derived from a 
study of philology combined with ancient legends of a 
beautiful garden and a fruit tree guarded by monsters, 
which are the common property of several nations. 
The Priestly Code' is here once again indebted to 
research in Babylon, as its story is an improvement on 
a Chaldean account of Creation, edited by George 
' Gen. i. 6, ii. ' Gen. ii. 3, 6. ' Gen. t. aj, 26, 

* Gen. ii. 18, 19. ° Gen. i. 27, • Gen. ii. 7. tg. a: 

' Gen ii. uid UL * Para. jS. 59, ■ Gen. i. i, a, 4. 
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Smith and referred to by Schrader. Professor Huxley 
has shown that the Revelation of Nature, as interpreted 
by means of geological research, gives the order of 
Creation very differently from the one supposed to be 
revealed by God himself. Without, however, the 
special scientific education required for the formation of 
a judgment on this argument, Macaulay's proverbial 
schoolboy can see that the fundamental principles of 
this story are absolutely wrong, arising from an arro- 
gant and perverted view of Nature peculiar to the 
Hebrew mind. As the world was made and its 
populations arranged with a definite regard to the 
Hebrew race alone,' so the universe was made for and 
after the world.* That God created the sun and the 
stars subsequently to the earth, and simply with the 
object of providing light for this little spheroid, is con- 
trary to the most elementary ideas of cosmography ; and 
though harmonising with the ignorant conception of the 
sun as a small lamp travelling through the sky to illumi- 
nate the earth, is hopelessly incompatible with any claim 
for the story to the solemnity of Divine Revelation. 

166. Two other stories in the Bible testify that 
the Hebrew conception of the sun was a portable 
lamp, which, though generally moving steadily in one 
course, could be held stationary or carried back 
again without inconvenient results. In the famous 
battle of Gibeon the old poet depicts the weary length 
of the contest, and the yearning of the exhausted victors 
for darkness to afford an excuse for staying the pursuit 
and slaughter of the vanquished, by the poetical turn : * 
" The sun stood still in the roidsl of heaven, 

And hasled not to go down, about a whole day " — 

» Doot. xixd. 8, 9. ' Gen. L 14-19. ' Josh. x. 13. 
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i.e., the day seemed twice as long as 
writer, wishing to improve the simple ancient record, 
makes Joshua order the sun and moon to be dumb 
(or stationary) with astonishment, to which a note 
is added : "So the sun did not set, nor the moon rise, 
till the victory was complete." This last is generally 
taken as the quotation from the Book of Jasher, 
but 2 Sam. i.-xviii. shows that the quotation follows 
the reference, yet precedes it, also in the first there 
is a system of scansion absent from the last, while 
the assonance of Shamam and Tamim is as con- 
spicuous as of Yiddoni and Yiqqom. It is singularly 
instructive to note here, as in par. 52, that where 
we have incontestible relics of antiquity, in Hebrew 
narrative the love of the miraculous is conspicuously 
absent. In 2 Kings xx. 10, 11, we read that the 
shadow of the dial went back ten degrees at the order 
of Isaiah, as a sign that fifteen years were added 
to Hezeqiah's life. As the prophets did not scruple 
to astound the populace by pouring naphtha on the 
sacrifice, when they would be surprised to see a liquid 
looking like water feed instead of quenching the fire, 
we must infer that Isaiah had contrived a mechanical 
appliance for turning the dial itself round either way, 
to meet the chance of the royal wish ; but the story 
undoubtedly leaves the impression that the sun could 
travel back again without disastrous efifccts ensuing. 

167. THE FALL OP MAN. if not the subject 
of Divine Revelation, necessarily resolves itself into 
a mere theory, which we may accept or reject accord- 
ing as the degree of probability in its favour prevails 
or not, after investigation. The author, as we saw in 
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paragraph 165, employs foreign legend to introduce 
this dogma. Whether he himself intended more than 
an allegory, combining the two truths, that sins against 
the healthy purposes of Nature hasten death, and that 
moral delinquencies are transmitted from father to son, 
neither of which propositions will be denied by modem 
science, we cannot say. But we have no hesitation in 
asserting that all Hebrew and Christian mankind ac- 
cepted for two thousand years, as fact, that man was 
created perfect, and in one dire moment fell from a 
state of grace to danger of perdition, from immortality 
lapsed into a condition where death was possible and 
inevitable- To suppose that death was introduced into 
God's creation by the free-will of one of his crea- 
tures, is derogatory to Divine power. Sin must have 
been the slow outgrowth of the self-gratification of 
men, as the population of the world gradually in- 
creased; it could not have been let in like a flood 
upon humanity by the one act of a single pair. The 
original pair must have been- sinless, or comparatively 
so, because no occasions of sin could present them- 
selves; evil passions — anger, cruelty, lust — would arise 
as the field for them expanded. 

168. The main feature in the Hebrew idea of per- 
fection is the absence of change. The stars that 
twinkle, the moon, with its quarterly phases and 
final evanescence, are to the Hebrew mind lacking 
in this attribute, and therefore chargeable with sin : ^ 



" Ho« should man 1 
And how the wom 
He appoints the n 
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Compare also Psalm cii. 25, 2S, where the perft 
lion of God, as contrasted with the imperfection of 
the earth, consists in his immunity from the changes 
produced by increasing age. Religious views based 
on such conceptions are not of a practical nature, 
but of a pronounced transcendental type. Change 
is the law of Nature, observable in the universe and 
in the world itself, both in animate and inanimate 
creation ; not revelation, but ignorance alone, could see 
in change a token of God's displeasure. The autlior 
of the later story of Creation' recounts a series of 
six metamorphoses, successively aiding in the final 
result of Creation, each in turn being very good, but, 
inasmuch as progressive so far imperfect. The earlier 
writer- is so convinced that change was the result of 
sin, that he reports the Creation as a sudden and 
complete occurrence ; he leaves one to infer * that 
the perpetual cycling change of evaporation, formation 
of clouds, condensation into rain, did not exist at the 
first, but was ihe consequence of man's fall. He is, 
however, slightly inconsistent in admitting the change 
produced by the later creation of man, beasts, and, 
woman. 

169. Modern science teaches us our ignorance of the 
real facts underlying the terms destruction and coo- 
struction, death and life. John Mitchell {Jail Journal) 
" Is not the destruction, then, as needful as the cc 
struction ? Rather tell me, I pray you, which 
construction, which destruction ? This destruction 
creation, death is birth, and 

'■ ' The quick spring like weeds out of the dead," " 

' Gen. :. " Gen. it. and iii. > Geo. ii. j. 
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Dr. James Hinion, an emiaent physician— whose devout 
attitude to the Scriptures at once forestalls the charge of 
any approximation to what is stigmatised as free-thought 
— thus expresses in his " Life in Nature " the answer of 
modern science to the important question. What is Life? 
(Chap, i.): " It is resistance to death which causes us 
lo live." (Chap, ii.) "We are continually dying. In 
all our actions force is given off, the very same force 
by which the body hves, and portions of our frame 
accordingly waste and are cast off. ... . Life ever 
growing old, and yet ever young, ever dying, ever 

being bom Life is an action prodttced by its 

opposite. It has its root in death, and is nourished 
by decay." The principles discovered by science are 
eternal. At his creation, then, man had no life other 
than that which in its constant struggles for mainte- 
nance, was a silent witness to the existence of death. 
TTie first man and woman, in their every action must 
have given off force, the very same force by which their 
bodies lived. In short, in accordance with God's laws 
of nature, man was not created immortal. Tlie asser- 
tion, then, that death was contrived by God as the 
punishment of sin, cannot be a divine revelation, being 
contrary to God's revelation in Nature, but is merely 
the imagination of the inspired writers. Had no seeds 
dropped into the soil, died and sprouted into life ; how 
without death of the blossom was formed the fruit on 
which Adam and Eve lived ? How, without annual 
death of their leaves, did the trees effect the change 
necessary to their life ? Continual death has been the 
eternal law, eternal as regards the history of the earth, 
of life for vegetable and animal kingdoms alike. It is not 
truth and poetry that charms us in the vivid description ; 
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" Sho ate, 

Esrtb felt the woucd, and Nature from her seat, 
Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost. 

iw with beast 'gan war, and fowl with fowl. 

This is Milton's inspired portrayal of what 
to by Paul as " the earnest expectation of the creation 
for redemption " from the curse brought upon its in- 
nocent self by man's sin; and is, moreover, only the 
logical conclusion from the premises, that the world 
was created perfect, that death and corruption were 
unknown till "her rash hand, in evil hour forth reach- 
ing to the fruit. Eve plucked," that they were not the 
ordinary course of nature, but the evil consequences of 
man's wanton marring of God's perfect work by dis^ 
obedience. 

170. The horizon of the author betrays itself else- 
where in the narrative. It is what is repulsive to man, 
not to God, that is related as the punishments atten- 
dant upon the Fall, and not one of these but is either a 
necessary or beneficent law. Oppression from supe- 
riors, or in its most modern form competition among 
compeers, has rendered the necessary occupation of 
man's life unpalatable, and converted labour into slavery ; 
but toil in itself is a blessing, not a curse ; the sweat of 
man's brow sweetens, not embitters, his daily bread, 
and without toil its blessed counterpart, rest, could not 
be enjoyed. The pangs of childbirth appear to be a 
natural law, from which the brute creation is not ex- 
empt. The observation of Lady Brassey and other 
travellers prove that among less civilised people the 
inconvenience is slight and remarkably transient ; as a 
curse on primeval woman, it would not, then, have been 
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a severe punishment. Were there no worms, going on 
their bellies and eating dust, before the temptation of 
man, that the curse of the serpent should justify us in 
the belief that this subtlest of the beasts of the field 
had previously 

" Addressed his way, not with iitdenled wave, 
Prone on the ground as since : but on his rear 
Circular base ol rising folds thai towered 
Fold above fold, a surging mane, his head 
Crested aiojl.*' 

The author takes the facts of Nature as he finds 
them, and here once more sees the curse of God, which 
can only be supported by fabulous conjecture. But 
also observing the instinctive mutual methods of as- 
sault, how the serpent attacks the heels of horses and 
other animals beside men, while these beasts as well as 
men by instinct aim their defensive blows at the ser- 
pent's head, he proceeds to place in the mouth of God 
a prophecy contiecied with a secondary curse; " 1 will 
put eamity between thee and the woman, and between 
future generations of serpents and men : they shall aim 
at thy head, while thy descendants shall aim at their 
heels." The Hebrew word sJiiifih means to desire, 
long for, nothing of the nature of bruising, which is, 
moreo\'cr, inappropriate to the bite of a serf)ent. We 
follow Kuenen, and most moderns, whose view is ad- 
mitted defensible by Gesenius. 

171. In the curse of the serpent, in his doom from a 
proud erect attitude to a sinuous grovelling course, we 
have an allusion to some occult Hebrew legend of 
fallen greatness, which reveals itself in some passages 
of the Book of Job — e.g., where of the crocodile it is 
said sli. 26 (34] : 
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" He halh no ruler upon earlh ; 
He is king of all the reptiles " — 

literally sons of pride, where shachais is used as a play^, 
on sherels, reptiles; elsewhere, too,' the same theory ii 
hinted at in astronomical myths of conquest of pride, all 
associated with dragons and serpents. This is indica- 
tion of the same logical mind at work which recognised 
the difficulty of a human race emanating from a solitary 
male, and which here sees that the fall of man caDoot 
have been a spontaneous moral illness, but an inocu- 
lation on a healthy subject from a previously fallen 
intelligence, who is purposely referred to, with becoming 
vagueness, lest the inquisitive mind, satisfied that evil 
could not have originated in a perfect, immortal beings 
should still presume to ask for an explanation of 
creation of evil in the pure and spotless heaven itself> 
Satan, the god of evil, in conflict with Yahveh, 
God of Good, was not in the author's mind, bui 
angel or intelligence fallen through pride,- still, however, 
perforce subservient to God, as in Job and the New 
Testament. Deutero-lsaiah, in his opposition to the 
dual power of the Persian or Babylonian religion,* 
recognises God as the author of evil. Evil is only the 
correlative of right, as darkness is of light, and death 
of life. Without evil, darkness, and death, we should 
not be in a position to understand the terms, right, light, 
and life. Nay, more, as death is the actual cause of 
animal life, so opposition to evil is not only the test 
but the very mainspring of the existence of right.* 
Here, again, we notice that the Yahvist, consistently 
with his standpoint, supposes a complete and perfect 
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creatioa from the very first ; while the Priestly Code, 
with his more natural supposition derived from Baby- 
lonian sources of pre-existenl Chaos, represents God as 
evolting a beautiful creation from previdus disorder, 
which is consistent with the philosophic doctrine that 
evil precedes right, and death life. The two views of 
creation differ, then, more materially than at first catches 
the eye. We reject the story of the Fall of man, not 
merely because of its conspicuous legendary character, 
but because its assumptions with regard to the origin 
and nature of death and evil are at variance with the 
revealed works of God ; and because the rise of man, 
not his fall, is the state of affairs with which history 
acquaints us ; a truth which is even attested by the 
Biblical history itself, with its progressively developed 
characters of Abraham, Moses, Deutero-Isaiah, and 
Christ. 



173. THE FLOOD.— The two accounts of Crea- 
tion have been kept separate ; an attempt has been 
made, however, to blend the narratives of the Flood 
into one, which has naturally resulted in repetition 
and contradiction. The older, the Yahvist, gives a 
week's warning to Noah (Gen. vii .10), forty days' rain 
(vii. 12). It is doubtful whether this includes the forty 
days' prevalence of the llood (vii. 17), and another forty 
days' abatement (viii. 6), and three weeks before Noah 
ventured out ; making a total of 68, 108, or 148 days, 
according as we view the forty days as concunent 
or not. The later Priestly Code is very exact : God 
gives Noah minute instructions how to build his 
large ship (vi. 13-22) ; the flood lasted a year and ten 
days, beginning on the seventeenth day of the second 



month of the 600th year of Noah's life, and ending 
on the twenty-seventh 4ay of the second month of 
his 6aist year; in five months, or ijo days, the 
waters culminated, and the Ark, whose draught ex- 
ceeded twenty-two feet, stranded on Mount Ararat. 
In two months thirteen days, the surface of Ararat 
appieared ; whence we gather by aid of vii, 20, that 
twenty-two feel of water in depth had subsided ; in 
another three months the remaining three miUs of 
water had disappeared, and the face of the earth was 
dry. The only detail in which any harmony can be J 
observed between the two accounts is in the 40+3ll 
days of the Yahvist, and the sixty-one days from I 
the tenth moon first day to first moon first day of 
the Priestly Code. It is remarkable that the Yahvist 
is more anxious about the distinction between clean 
and unclean animals (vii. 2) than the Priestly Code 
(vii. 15); the only explanation that seems to suggest 
itself is, that, having gone into details as to the measure- 
ment of the Ark, this author had scruples about the 
accommodation of seven pairs of clean animals in 
addition to the ordinary couples of unclean. However 
this may be, we find that the two stories of the Flood, 
as of the Creation, are irreconcilable: we must take 
our choice of which, if either, is to be revelation. 

173. In the different stories of a flood by different 
nations, eacli of which describes the destruction as 
universal, we have varied accounts of separate ex- 
periences of great floods caused by excessively heavyJ 
rains, and which, befalling the occupants of a valley^l 
were remarkably fatal The loss of life in the par* I 
ticular neighbourhood produced a lasting impressioQ, T 
■od a never-dying tradition arose, which greatly magofl 
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nified the deluge to such propwrtions that in each 
case the whole human race was represented as swept 
out of existence, with the exception of some favoured 
few : two according to the Greek, eight in the Hebrew, 
and several in the Chaldee narrative. The duration 
assigned to the Flood by profane authors agrees so 
far that a week is assigned in each case, though the 
seven days of Chaldtea require to be increased to 
nine to suit the Greek reckoning (par. 117J in the 
story of Deucalion ; in these there is nothing of the 
grossly improbable. The Yahvist, however, extends 
the term to ten or more weeks, while the priestly 
author, to magnify the occurrence, is satisfied with 
nothing less than a year. Above (par. 64), we 
observed that the Yahvist author endeavoured to 
identify Noah with the Phccnician Bacchus No'am, 
but that the name itself is really Aryan, and indi- 
cative of a Hindu source. All these considerations 
sufficiently betray ordinary human agency, without 
regarding the miraculous element required by the 
small size of the Ark and its enormous freight of 
animals. There remains, moreover, the consideration 
of the mass of water tlius superimposed upon the 
earth. Take ihe diameter of the earth as 8000 miles, 
and the height of Ararat as 3 miles; in addition to 
the existing supplies of water on the face of the earth, 
603 millions of cubic miles of water would be required 
to float the Ark to the summit of Ararat. Now, one 
cubic Mile, or 545 1 million cubic yards of water weighs, 
4360 million Ions; it follows, therefore, that the extra 
weight thrown on the earth's surface by the flood 
was 2,629,080 billions of tons, or by Continental 
reckoning, in excess of two-and-a-half trillions ; while 
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the whole mass of the earth is given as 6067 milli 
billions. The figures are enonnous, and merely be- 
cause the ratio of the mass of the earth lo the bulk 
of water is 2307, cannot, 1 fancy, be disposed of 
lightly, as by Keil, who quaintly remarks that the 
proportion is no greater than that of a profuse per- 
spiration to the body of a man. I have not seen the 
question treated of by a scientific man, but il must 
strike one as a matter of some interest to be informed 
whence such an enormous body of water came and 
whither it retired, to say nothing of other questions of 
interest — such as, what effect would be produced upon 
the earth's orbit and speed by such an accession of mass. 
In conclusion, no amount of sophistry can remove the 
impression, that in the author's view the rainbow did 
not exist before the flood, being devised by God as a 
sign of His protection. This is of course simply due lo 
the ignorance of its physical causes, but is corroborative 
evidence of human fallibility, not of divine revelation, 



174. THE CALL OF ABRAM.— Let any 
read carefully Genesis xxxi. 1-16, and he will observe 
first the singular coincidence of the divine command to 
return to Canaan immediately ensuing npon the narra- 
tive: "And Jacob beheld the countenance of Laban, and 
behold it was not unto him as heretofore" — surely 
enough in itself to prompt departure without a divine 
revelation ; more especially as he had not left the 
Promised Land under direct orders from God. He 
will observe, secondly, thai the curious device employed 
by Jacob ^ is heie related by him to his wives as pur- 
sued under angelic instruction ; and it must not be 
■ Chap. xiz. 
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overlooked that the Samaritan Pentateuch is so appre- 
hensive of this vision being attributed by anybody to 
Jacob's own fertile imagination, that they insert between 
verses 36 and ^y of chapter xxx. an historical (?) 
account of this circumstance. Jacob, however, betrays 
himself (xxxi. 12, 13) by making one and the same 
vision dictate to him his pastoral trick and his return 
home; events, supposing them to have been real, sun- 
dered by many months, if not years. In Jacob's speech 
we recognise the shifts to which a man of his disposi- 
tion would be driven in suggesting to his wives a plan 
which he was doubtful would meet with their approval, 
and in confessing a trick (highly improbable in itself) 
employed successfully against their own father. The 
episode, unworthy in itself of serious consideration, 
still inculcates a lesson of grave importance; for it 
reveals to us how naturally these writers attributed to 
direct revelation every human impulse, and further 
Bu^ests what value may be accorded to other narra- 
tives of angelic visitation, when they do not shrink 
from employing heavenly messengers on the basest 
errands. When, then, in Genesis xii. I , we read, " And 
Yahveh said to Abraham, Get thee out from thy country 
and thy kindred and thy father's house, unto a land 
that I will show thee," we at once recognise the spon- 
taneous act of the Hebrew race, reverently referred by 
the author to providential guidance of a more distinct 
character than is vouchsafed to the generality of man- 
kind. It is also to be noted that the migration was com- 
menced by Terah, and had proceeded as far as Charran 
before the Call of Abram, who severed himself from 
his family, not in Ur of the Chaldees, but at Charran. 
Tradition disapproved of the more ordinary occurrence 




recouDtcd in Genesis xi. 31, where Terah took Abram 
his son, Ac; and represents Abram as a sort of "pious 
£aeas " conveying his father from a doomed district ; 
like Anchises, Terah also dies almost on the border of 
the future home of the race. Of the very modem 
tradition we hear nothing till Acts vii. 2 ; the story in 
Genesis supports the more natural account, for Abram' 
sends Eliezer to his own country, to his kindred at 
Charran. Other traces of late tradition present in the 
New Testament are the marriage of Rachab and Nach- 
shon,* and the statement that Melchizedcq was "without 
father, without mother, without descent." We can 
hardly believe that these and other small details, like 
the beauty of the infant Moses and his Egyptian scho- 
larship, were really preserved for 600 or 800 years 
after having been set aside as unworthy of a place in 
the history. Tlie discovery by Sayce* in the Tel-el - 
Amarna correspondence of a similar mysterious person, 
Ebed-tob, priest, and King of Jerusalem, who describes 
himself in language nearly identical with that employed 
by the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, is inter- 
esting as a literary coincidence of expression, but can 
have no bearing as evidence of the historicity of the 
Mclchizedeq episode. It is more probable that these 
extra touches were due to the labours of the schools of 
learned research which existed at the time of Christ 
and in the preceding century. The minute discussions 
that took place over every detail of the history and 
ritual would lead to the prevalence of ideas not always 
preserved in the Rabbinical writings, but accepted as 
authoritative sequels to the sacred Scriptures. It is 
well known that the life of Abraham has been subjected 
' Gen. xiiv. 4. ' Matt. i. 3. ' " Verdict," p. 175. 
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to enlai^meiii by means of legend, much of which is 
of considerably later dale than the Exile in Babylon, 
but what antiquity should be assigned to them appears 
impossible to determine. 

176. I do not propose to deal with the narratives of 
the patriarchs at length. The manner in which stories 
have arisen through derivation of names of places has 
already been demonstrated (chap, iii.), and later on we 
shall investigate the doubtful etymology of the names 
of the men themselves. With the rejection of the tales 
founded on philological derivations, a large part of the 
patriarchal history is at once discredited. But there 
are other events, stated to be facts, which are sus- 
picious ; for instance, the remarkable circumstances 
attending the births of successive generations, a series 
of miracles, which, by its frequent appearance and 
imitation in later narratives, leads one to the inevitable 
conclusion that the birth of children from aged or sterile 
parents was for the Israelite race the rule and not the 
exception. It is true that other nations share this 
weakness for representing the birth of their heroes as 
attended with prodigies of various kinds, but these are 
at once admitted to be legend, and not accepted as 
history : why should the Hebrew stories be more readily 
accredited, especially when, from quite independent 
reasons, other tales of the same men and women are 
shown to be fiction ? The offering up of Isaac by 
Abram is simply the ascription to him of a Phcenician 
l^end with Assyi-ian improvements ; the moral of the 
episode, which strikes even children as incompatible 
with the notion of God, is distinctly at variance with 
the true principle enunciated ; ^ " God cannot be tempted 
» Jufie. I. 13. 
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with evil, neither tempteth he any man." The Israelii 
were haunted with the fear that the purity of th^ 
ancestry might be called in question ; it is not surprisii 
therefore to find particulars given of the careful choice 
of wives for Isaac and Jacob. But as the strength of a 
chain is its weakest hnk, we regret to find that the 
twelve sons of the latter patriarch are left to find their 
own wives, perhaps, like Esau, from kindred tribes, 
Ishniaelites, &c. Unless the history of Lot can be 
established, chaps, xiii. xiv- xviii. and xix. can only 
be viewed as romance, as they stand or fall with the 
existence or not of the man Lot. The visit of Abram 
to Gerar is clearly added in imitation of Isaac's sojum 
there, while his journey into Egypt is introduced to 
make the father of the race experience its later vicissi- 
tudes, very much as, with an inverse motive, the baby 
Christ is made in a doubtful story to go down inl 
Egypt. 






176. JOSEPH.— Several details of the life of 
Joseph are manifestly derived from the story of Samuel, 
as the following facts in common to both sufficiently 
indicate. Each was the son of the barren favourite of 
two wives ; for each a miniature ephod was made ; 
each had dreams in his youth ; Samuel was a seer, and 
performed priestly functions ; Joseph divined with a cup, 
and prophesied by his own visions and the interpreta- 
tion of the dreams of others ; Samuel was a Nazarite — 
the term Nazir is applied to Joseph in Jacob's song ; 
Samuel was an Ephrathite, the tribe of Joseph is often 
called Ephraim ; the mother of Samuel lived at Ramah- 
Ephratah ; the mother of Joseph died at Ramah,' near to 
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Bethlehem- Ephralah.' A seven years' famine in early 
Egyptian history is referred to as a typical calamity in 
a very late inscription ;^ a reference to it therefore in 
the story of Joseph is neither proof of its historicity, 
Dor a criterion for establishing its antiquity. The 
episode in connection with Potiphar's wife is found 
elsewhere, being in fact a favourite subject of Eastern 
romance. The remaining points of the narrative are an 
idyllised representation of the experience of the later 
Josephite race successfully asserting its superiority 
over the older Judaite race ; while the protection shown 
by Judah to Benjamin in Genesis is a touch suggested 
by the absorption of the latter tribe, at the secession of 
the Ten Tribes. The life of Joseph, then, as we have 
it, must have been begun to be written after Samuel, 
B.C. 1040, and could not have been finished before the 
days of Rehoboam ac. 920. There is no evidence of a 
pre-existing tradition of a hero, who should have lived 
500 or 5oo years before. 

177. MOSES. — If we accept the narrative in 
Exodus as history, there is poetic justice in the univer- 
sal slaughter of the Egyptian first-born, which appears 
as an atonement for the wholesale massacre of the 
Hebrew male infants. But above (132) we have seen 
that a mistaken notion of the age and origin of the 
Passover is the source of the lale of the firstborn, so 
that thereby some ground is afforded for doubting the 
earlier story, which is intimately bound up with it. 
Independently, however, it would appear strange policy 
to destroy a race of useful slaves by permitting the 
survival only of the female infants. It must be 
' Gen. iiiv. ig. ' Sayce, "Verdid." 
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remembered, too, that Moses is represeoted as a 
instance of providential escape. Whence, then, eighty 
years later, sprang the generation of males that accom- 
panied Moses in the Exodus ? Were the 600,000 
fighting men all over the age of eighty? The common 
story of exposure of water and miraculous preservation 
of an infant destined to become a mighty hero,' is 
here introduced to provide a mistaken derivation for 
the name; Pharaoh's daughter calling him " Moshe, 
because from the water I drew h'\m" (niashilht). Observe, 
tlie Egyptian princess gives a Hebrew derivation to a 
word that may be of Egyptian or Assyrian etymology. 
We shall see below, under Levi, that there arc traces 
of a tradition that this tribe is of Qenite origin ; in the 
Book of Exodus, Moses is made to flee to Midian, 
where he dwelt for forty years, and intermarried with 
a leading Qeniie family, and we must bear in mind that 
marriages of this sort are, in early tradition, the 
common expression for the actual historical association 
between different races. Thus, at the outset the story 
of Moses is based, not on traditional facts, but on tradi- 
tional theories. 

178. The story of the Ten Plagues is in itself highly 
improbable. Quite apart from the fact that the majority 
of them have been of frequent occurrence in Egypt, 
cannot but marvel at the forbearance of Pharaoh, 
not slaying the runaway slave who forced his obnoxii 
presence on the despot. It is, however, of more 
fwrtance to note that these ten plagues are not 
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' SayCB, "Ancient Empiroa," p. 6z. gives the legend of Osirii, 
who was imprisoned in an ark and flung into the sacred Nile. 
" The ark was borne across the sea to the holy cily of Phoenicia, 
.... but Osiris had died only lo rise again." 
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The Exodus 165 

sprung from traditions of equal antiquity. On the 
contrary, there is evidence of a gradual access in 
number, four in the Prophetical Writings being as- 
signed to Yahvist, and two 10 the Elohist ; while it is 
not till after the Captivity that ten plagues are known. 
The Priestly Code has a tendency to round ofif the 
number of events, for by it the blessings of Abram 
are raised to seven ; similarly, here they add four 
plagues, two of which, lice and boils, are ill-disguised 
duplicates of two already recorded, flies and murrain. 
We have seen above, under the inquiry into the age 
and origin of the Passover institution, that it was pre- 
Mosaic. What foundation is there for the story of the 
Exodus as we have it in the book of that name ? la 
this composite setting how can we expect to find a pure 
gem of ihe first water ? Because the Israelites boasted 
of their glorious departure from a land of slavery, an 
event, on their own showing, accomplished only by 
the direct miraculous intervention of the Deity him- 
self, are we justified, in the absence of specific in- 
formation on the Egyptian monuments, in ignoring 
the Egyptian tradition, preserved by Manethd, that 
the Hebrews were driven out of Egypt as a pesti- 
lential nuisance? The two stories agree so far, that 
in both the Hebrews are in full flight ; in both there 
is an army of Egyptians, in one case content with 
merely driving the Hebrews well out of their territory, 
in the other vainly pursuing, with a view to bring them 
back into slavery. Sayce ^ tells us that the Egyptians 
had a great cycle of 1460 years ; the end of one Sothic 
fell in A.D. Ij9; the previous one, therefore, allowing 
for an error of four years in the calculation of the 

' ■■Ancient iimpires/' p. 77. 
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birth of Christ, must have fallen b.c. 1325. This yei 
fell in the reign of Manephtha, son of Ramses 11,,^ 
who is accepted by the majority of scholars as the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. It would then appear pro- 
bable that, for the celebration of the dose of the 
cycle, the Egyptians wished to purify the land, and 
all foreigners were driven out as ceremonially unclean. 
As the cycle was completed on the 28th of July, it 
would seem reasonable that Hebrews should be cast 
out in the spring at the equinox, which, to a certain 
extent, agrees with the Hebrew version of the story, 
while the improbable statement of Manelho, that the 
Hebrews were a race of lepers, must be taken as »^ 
metaphor for ritual impurity, not unknown to tl>i^l 
Hebrew Scriptures. ^ 

179. Of the forty years' wandering in the wilderness 
we know nothing except for some incident? recorded of 
the first and last couple of years. As the motive of 
many of these is to aggrandise the claims of the high 
priest, a dignitary not known for several centuries later, 
we cannot accord them much credence, especially when 
in one instance the additional motive of the irrepres- 
sible derivation is manifest — viz.. Num. xvii. 16-28 
— where the story of the twelve rods is to account for the 
use of the word rod for tribe ; and again in the kindred 
story of the revolt of Qorach, probably an instructive 
lesson for the suppression of discontent,* where we 
notice serious discrepancies and additions in the ac- 
counts in Deuteronomy and Numbers, showing how 
the tale assumed shape. The appointment of the 
seventy elders is assigned at one time to the direct 
revelation of God, at another to the sagacious advice of 
> Kuenen. L izi. ' See below, under ■' Levi." 
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Jeihro, Moses' father-in-law ; and yet, again, to the ex- 
press wish of the people. Here we certainly have not 
preser\'ed tradition, but varied theories of the rise of 
the quasi- parliament. The interviews related to have 
taken place between Moses and God are, as we have 
already seen, inconsistent with the most elementary 
idea of a holy, perfect, and unapproachable Being; 
Moses is God's sufwrior in wisdom and justice on more 
than one occasion. Wherever Mount Sinai may have 
been, whether in the site favoured by tradition or in 
Edom, as Sayce suggests, its name is connected with 
moon-worship ; all we can believe is, that Moses, to im- 
press the people with the divine origin of his law, as- 
cended this peak in the midst of a storm, and repre- 
sented himself as having there had an interview with 
the Almighty ; later tradition expanded this simple and 
legitimate device. Not Moses only, but Aaron and his 
sons and the seventy elders, ate and drank in the 
presence of God, whose form they beheld without 
paying the usually attached penalty of death. It is 
strange to read of Moses" reminding God that the 
people could not ascend the mountain, because, in ac- 
cordance with the divine command, the mountain had 
been fenced round ; and not less strange to note that, 
though previously told by God that the people had 
rebelled and were committing idolatry, Moses descended 
the Mount with the intention of handing over to these 
unworthy recipients the tables of stone inscribed by 
the finger of God, till suddenly, turning a comer, the 
sight of their apostasy burst on his view, when, 

" Becaase thiogs seen are mightier than dungs heard," 
he cast down the tables and broke them into a thousand 



pieces, as the Dation in his opinion was unworthy of so 
signal an honour. Observe that, after being informed 
of the apostasy, he was commanded to take the tables. 
of stone down ; this would appear to be an unnoticed 
instance of disobedience and display of temper from; 
the meekest of men. Apparently Moses fasted for; 
160 days out of the 730 elapsing between the Exodus. 
and the repulse from Canaan. Now, all these incredible 
points arc cot found in one connected, carefully c 
piled history of one date, but are found scattered over 
pages of narrative, for the most part written 500 to 90qf 
years after the days of Moses. Of the Ark and hi^ 
piiest, and ritual in his days, we know nothing but that 
they were not as described in the Hexateuch, for that 
description is based on subsequent experience.' What^ 
then, is left which we can accept as the really ancieol 
tradition of Moses ? Only, that he led a Hebrew raca^ 
out of Egypt, gave them some moral and social laws,, 
and died before the Hebrews had returned to Canaan ji 
we know nothing of his parentage or brethren — later 
tradition has supplied particulars, but they are 
manifestly fabricated that we cannot accept them as care- 
fully preserved tradition, 

180. JOSHUA. — We are not told how he escaped 
Pharaoh's ruthless edict. His father is called Nun— 
i.e., Fish : whether this has any connection with hiai 
twice leading the Hebrews across the fords 
(possible to say. Like Moses, he ts probably a per-; 
sonified idea, his name Victor being specially sugj 
live. Of his early days we are provided by traditioi 
with scant information: at one time he is already 4 
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military hero, leading the hosts to battle at Kephidim ; 
at another he is an attendant on Moses. By comparing 
Exodus xxiv. 13-14 and xxxii. 17, we find that Joshua 
went up the Mount higher than any one else but Moses, 
and tarried for him, thus fasting forty days and nights, 
though he does not usually get the credit of it ; and in 
xxidii. II we again find Joshua left in an ambiguous 
position for an indefinite time, for he, who had no busi- 
ness in the Tabernacle, departed not out of it. His 
association with Caleb as one of the twelve spies, as 
well as the subject position of the latter to him in the 
conquest of the land, is highly improbable ; for in the 
consideration of Caleb, under the heading of " Judah," 
we shall find reason to doubt that they were even con- 
temporaries, while the independence of Caleb as a 
southern general is asserted in the Book of Judges. 
The Circumcision and the Passover at Gilgal have 
been already seen to be unhistoric ; the battle of 
Gibeon has been glorified by the gradual introduction 
of a miraculous occurrence ; how, then, can we accept 
the story of the capture of Jericho, the seven-fold 
march round its walls on the seventh day by the whole 
host being a physical impossibility (KuenenJ ; and the 
continued marching for seven consecutive days neces- 
sitating the breaking of the Sabbath. The story of 
Achan introduces us to an important family of Judah, 
aol elsewhere met with. Towns besieged by Caleb 
and his party are reported as conquests of Joshua. 
What, then, is left of the historic life and victoiies of 
Joshua ? We have in him merely an Ephramite hero 
of great antiquity, whom subsequent tradition has 
supplied with an cntoit rage of a very composite cha- 
racter. If we could accept the statements as facts, 
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we should find in them trace of a tradition that Joshua, 
like MoseSy performed the priestly office, the prerogative, 
according to other accounts, of Aaron ; but it is more 
probable that these touches are merely intended to 
aggrandise Joshua, making the successor of Moses his 
former companion on the most solemn occasions, with- 
out any regard to the significance of the details. 



CHAPTER VII 

' ENQUIRY INTO THE ORIGIN OF THE NAMES 
OF THE PATRIARCHS 

181. In the preceding chapters we have endeavoured 
to consider the principles on which Hebrew writers 
compiled their genealogical tables and composed narra- 
tives, the details of which were suggested to them 
either by a transparent, though erroneous, derivation, 
or were the result of some effort at research. Apart 
from this important question uf philology, we observed 
a disregard for historic truth, or, if that term is offensive, 
let us say historic propriety. The present chapter will 
be a sort of Onomasticon, in which the ordinarily 
accepted derivations of the ancestors of the Israelites 
and some adjacent tribes will be considered; and, 
where possible, other derivations based on more 
reliable philological and historical principles will be 
suggested. Of these, some will commend themselves 
more readily, while others are confessedly experiments, 
and rather hint at the direction in which solution may 
be expected, than providing a solution itself. 

182. ABBAM. — Remove the stories connected 
with Lot and Hagar, the incidents at Shechem, Bethel, 
and Hebron, which are only inserted to illustrate the 
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anliquily of the reverence attached to these places, 
which do not tally with the subsequent allusions to 
them in the times of the later tribes, Iskites and 
Jacobeans; strike out the sacnfice of Isaac, as a 
modificalion of a Phoenician legend, and the inaugura- 
tion of the rite of Circumcision, as of priestly origin ; 
condemn the tales of the visits to Egypt and PhiUstia, 
as derived from the history of the Iskites who had 
historic association with both places; and we have 
nothing left but the Call of Abram on which we can 
rely as an actual fact; for the burial of Sarah at, 
Macpelah is a tradition incorporated by the priestlyj 
author at a late date. Now, this wholesale rejection is 
not a predetermined conclusion, but follows naturally 
from the arguments given above, when considering the 
claims of the Lot and Sodom narratives to historic 
acceptance ; and from those given below under the 
heading of Sara, Isaac, and Judah, &c. Tradition has 
preserved the name Abram as that of the leader of the 
Hebrew immigration into Palestine and Arabia ; but is<\ 
the story of his life was not committed to writing til 
over one thousand years after his death, we cannot 
expect to have reliable details of his hfe, still less can 
we hope for the careful preservation of the minute 
family particulars that postulate the existence of a 
diary rather than of a memoir. 

183. No derivation of this name is attempted ia 
Genesis. Ewald^ strangely inverts the statement* by 
proposing that Abram was only contracted from 
Abraham, which is of course no change of name at all. 
I say strangely, not because the suggestion is 
worthy of all respect and consideration coming froi 
' '■ Hist.." i. 3»4, oote ' G«n. ivii. 5. 
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such a master, but because it is inconsistent with his 
frequent assumption that Ihe story in Genesis is to be 
accepted as history. In the same place, however, he 
admitted that it may have had a segholate etymology — 
Abr-m, compare 'Amr-m, Gersh-m ; and as the usual 
derivation Ab-ram = Abi-ram, " Exalted Father," is loo 
palpable a pun to be accepted as real, and as no other 
names of such hoary antiquity partake of this simplicity 
and preference for personal allusion, we must consider 
what root would provide such a segholate noun. Analogy 
with the forms G'bhir, Gibr, Gihbor, at once suggests 
A'bhir, Abr, Abbir. Now, why is God called the Hero 
of Jacob five times (of Israel, once)' ? The word Hero = 
Abhir is very rare, and is taken as the exact equivalent 
of Abbir, in its sense of warrior, hero ; but wherefore 
ihe different pointing, when applied to God ? This 
form is older ; why should we not suppose It to have 
been used of God in earlier times, and appropriated by 
the divine hero, Abram, the deified ancestor of the vast 
Hebrew race, including Israelites, Ishmaelites, Midian- 
ites, &c. — the hero of the East ? Further, seeing that 
tradition associates Abram largely with Babylon, and 
remembering that winged bulls represented to the 
Babylonians divine beings, the gods or genii of the 
household,' should we be justified in obtaining thus a 
connection between Ebher = wing and Abhir=Hero, 
which are usually assigned to different roots. It 
would then be, because this root was forgotten, or more 
probably because it was offensively suggestive both of 
idolatry and a hated Babylonian origin, that we are 
told that God changed his older name Abram into 
Abraham. If the above proposition is considered too 
' Sayco, ■' Hibbert Lectures," 290, 




fanciful, we must either doubt that he was ever knoi 

by the shorter name, especially as the longer one has 
entirely superseded Jt ; or fall back on the simple 
exf)edient of assuming Abram to be the preservation of 
an older form of the word 'Ebrews, since in Assyriai 
Aleph is found for 'Ain. Gesenius does not attempt 
derive this name. 



184. ABRAHAM.— Is the Pater Orchamus 
Ovid : ' Renan says, " Pater is undoubtedly used in 
more restricted sense in Ovid's text " — her father, 
Leucothoe's, who buried her alive, from which peril she 
was rescued by Apollo, a female version of Isaac's 
story ; " but the expression Pater Orchamus none the 
less appears to have been imposed on Ovid by tradi- 
tion " — yes, and Jewish tradition too, for Ovid, Horaee, 
and Juvenal seem to have had considerable inti 
course with Jews and acquaintance with He! 
literature ; c/. also Martia), xi, 24 : " Swear you 
cumcised fellow by Anchialum " (?) Anoki-El, or as s! 
substitute for the Temple of Jupiter, perhaps = HeikaL„ 
Renan further quotes Menant * as authority for til 
statement that the kings of Ur are frequently repre-' 
senled in a manner agreeable to the traditional concep- 
tion of Father Orcham (Abraham), whose chief claim toi 
this title (? Merciful) was his having substituted the 
sacrifice of a h'ti (or /jmjhihi sacrifice. If this can be 
supported more fully in detail, we have the Abraham 
of Scripture further clearly connected with the Assyrian' 
heroes. Unfortunately, in neither Schrader nor Sayce 
can I find any allusion to a name bearing the least; 
similarity to Orcham, or even Racham, the seventlti 
' Mel. iv. 102. ' Cyl de la Cha]d4e. 
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from Bel (? or Nimrod). I suppose, therefore, that 
M. Renan means, not that this name itself is found on 
Assyrian cylinders, but that the description of the 
aboriginal Assyrian monarchs accords with the peace- 
ful, merciful type of sheikh who came from Ur of the 
Chaldees. 

186, It must not, however, be overlooked that 
Ewald and others view Ur as a common noun (so 
LXX.) = territory of the Chaldees; in which case further 
research into the etymology of Orchamus is necessary, 
as Ur-Cham would suggest a root Cham, instead of 
Racham, Tlie derivation in Genesis xvii, 5,Ab-hamon, 
may be intended to agree with this root Cham ; it, 
however, does not account for the r in Abraham, which 
difficulty is evaded by Gesenius, who suggests that 
rehom might have been a prior form of /<■««/ = nations, 
which is merely translated hy kamatt. Against this, on 
the other hand, is the evident intention of the Hebrew 
authors to derive, noi translate, words; and this diffi- 
culty is here caused by their determination lo discover 
a root, where reference to number may suggest a pro- 
phetical or proleptical origin for the name, on strength 
of which they insert a solemn divine prophecy of the 
vast numbers of peoples to be descended from Abraham. 
Abu-racham, Merciful Falher, read by Greek or Roman 
authors, Ab-urachman, would of course be a Semitic 
derivation, but in harmony with the conception of the 
merciful kings described above, and was probably in 
Renan's thoughts when he penned the sentence quoted. 
Some centuries laier, we find two imporlant .sections 
(called sons) of the tribe of Judah named respectively 
Ram and Ye-rachme-el, which strangely recall Ab-ram 
and Ab-raham, their remoter ancestor. 
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186. HAGAE.— The Hagarites, or Fugitiw 
according; to Strabo, a race near the Persian Gutf^ 
neighbours of the Nebataeans and Chaulotcei, the 
Nebaioth and Havilah of the Bible. The Hagarites 
are mentioned in the Scriptures.^ In the Genesis 
narrative they are identified with the I shmaelites, and 
the name Hagar taken as that of their mother, who is 
represented as Abram's concubine. The fugitive nature 
of the tribe is turned into the act of their progenitrix ; 
and occasion is taken for a double account of thai 
event. See also under Beer-!achai-roi. 
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187. SAHAH is, In like manner, the ancestress 

the Israelites — i.e., I-sara-elites. Though in each case 
the connection is concealed for the better development 
of the story of the individual, the generic origin of both 
is equally manifest. Her earlier name, Saral — Tsaraia 
rival — is inappropriate, since, in accordance witB 
common usage, it was more applicable to Hagar.* In I 
Isaiah li. 1, Tsur, a rock, is employed In connection with 
the ancestry of the people from Abram and Sarai. Have 
we here a trace of a tradition of a blending of the 
Hebrews and Phcenicians in remote antiquity, described 
as a marriage between Pater Orchamus and Tyre ? 
Pains would naturally be laken to efface this objection- 
able theorj- as much as possible. There must have 
been some strong motive for recording the change o! 
name of both the fabled parents of the Hebrew r 

188. ISCAH is considered by the Rabbis to I 
another name for Sarah. As Abram's niece and grands 



■ C/. I Sam. i. 6 ; Lev. xviil. 18. 
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daughter of his father, she could, after the manner of 
th« East, be well described by himself as his sister, the 
daughter of his father ; it is surprising thai Keil should 
suppose it possible for Abram to have married his half- 
sister by his own father. On the other hand, being 
the daughter of Harati, she could not (with Ewald) be 
assigned as wife to her own brother, Lot ; this suppo- 
sition seems to arise from determination to avoid the 
identiiication with Sarah, whicli is all the more probable 
seeing that Nahor married the other sister, Milcah, 
also his niece. Despite the fabled nature of these 
relationships, we cannot conceive of the authors deli- 
berately manufacturing incestuous marriages for their 
heroes, seeing that such are reser\'ed for occasions 
when a covert insult is intended to be conveyed. Just 
as Sarah was taken for the name of Abram's imaginary 
wife, because the Yi-sara-el-ites were descended from 
her, so also the name Iscah was adopted as an alterna- 
tive with reference to the race of the Isaacites (Yiskites). 

189. ISAAC (Yshch-Aq).— Recalls his mother's 
name, Iscah; the final -q seems to bear some ethnic 
generic force ; compare 'Amal-q, 'Ana-q, and possibly 
Damimesh-q = southern = Damascus.' In conformity 

' Dairnm-mesheq. That this was the ancient form, from which 
Dammesheq is contracted, appears from t Chron. xviii. 5-6. where 
the fonn Darmesheq occurs; see also 1 Kings xvi, 10. Dummesheq; 
and from the form Darmsuq in the Peschite. Its meaning is evi- 
dently Smitlum Maihites. See Gesenius siih Mash. The Northera 
MasMlea dwelt in (be neighbourhood of the mountain Mash or 
Mesha. which separates Armenia from Mesopotamia ; in Gen. k. jo 
Mesha is the mountain, nol Sapbir, which is a town. Observe the 
Mash of Gen. i. 23. an Aramxan tribe appears as MesheA In 
I Chron. i. 17. The root Mesheq augj^esied in Gen. xv. 2 is an in- 
tolerable pun. 




with the distinct ethnological motive of the Genef 
history, we must iook for some race Iskites, connectec 
with the Abrahamides. " In Isaac shall a seed or race 
be called for thee, after his name." How is this fulBlied 
since the Israelites are not in the Bible known as 
Iskites ? Is there any allusion outside the Bible which 
throws light on this ? Ewald ^ says : " Manetho's list 
contains no single proof that Israel, at least that people 
alone, was understood by the name Hyksos ; " but 
adds (393) : " I have always recognised that the Hyksos 
must stand in some close relation to Israelites," He 
shows the Semitic origin of several words in connection 
with the Hyksos monuments : Zoan = Wanderers, First 
Hyksos king Salatis = Shallit,^ Avaris (Monument 
Havar) = Hebrew camp (396); and adds: "It cannot 
have been for nothing that the oldest tradition assigns 
to Ishmael an Egyptian mother, and makes him dwell 
on the very borders of Egypt." But the same tradition 
places Isaac in the same district, and associates him 
intimately with Ishmael ; and the fact that Hebron was 
his usual dwelling-place harmonises with the Hyksos 
origin of that city. The Hyksos were a Semitic race, 
some say related to the Hittite Empire, who came 
south, built Hebron, and seven years later" set up 
Zoan as their capital in Egypt. M. Maspero is of 
opinion that the won-Semitic type of the men portrayed 
on the San monuments represents a population pn'orto 
the Hyksos; so that the old objection that Hyksos 
were not Semites need not he considered. M. Renan 
(i. 138) speaks of the Josephites as "favourably re- 
ceived by the Hyksos and inviting the Jacobeans to 
join them," also on the following page he states that 
' " Hiat.," i. iqi. ' Gen. xlii. 6. ' Num. xiii. aa. 
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" the iacoherenl recital which Josephus borrows from 
Manetho implies at least the connection between the 
Hyksos and the Hebrews," The race afterwards 
known as the Israelites must have had some intimate 
connection with Egypt during this period, as there is 
no other way of accounting for their habit, in later 
times, of calling Egj'pt the Field of Zoan, long after 
San had ceased to be the capital. If in the Hyksos 
we may see the Iskites, descendants of Abram, who 
went into Egypt, and, after 500 years of sovereign 
power, represented as the rule of Joseph, were driven 
out, rejoining their congeners, the Jacobeans, who had 
remained in Palestine, when they assumed the name 
of Josephites, either because of their leader Osor-siph, 
or as a large addition to the Jacobeans; after which 
conjunction they became known as Israelites ; we find 
at least a fulfilment of the tradition, embodied in the 
form of a prophecy, " in Isaac shall a seed be called 
for thee " — i.e., as the Ishmaelites were called after 
Ishmael, so a race descended from Abram shall be 
called after Isaac. No great weight need be attached 
to the shghl want of similarity between Hyksos and 
Iskites (Yischaq). That this mighty race, whose 
history blended strangely with that of the " peculiar 
people," should have failed to be assigned to the family 
of Father Orchamus, while Israelites, Edomites, 
Midianites, Ishmaelites, &c. &c., all claimed his parent- 
age, would be more remarkable than the metathesis, 
which is easily explained by the word being foreign to 
either Egyptian or Hebrew, which it must have been, 
and altered by one or the other to convey a meaning. 
_ The Egyptian signification Shepherds is sensible, the 
H Hebrew one is as ridiculous as its meaning imphes, and 



i8o Rebecca 

under any circumstance is not worthy of grave con- 
sideration, As usual, the Hebrew author ukes the 
most self-evident derivation, and associating it with the 
common word Tsacheq, to laugh, discovers no less than 
four occasions for its application in stones connected 
with him; Abram(xvii. 17) and Sarah (xviiL 12) laughed 
at the improbability of his birth ; while its other mean- 
ing, top/ay with, is found in connection with Isaac and 
Ishmael (xxi. 9, where the idea of ieasingis only arrived 
at by a strained interpretation) and Isaac and Rebecca 
(xxvi. 8). The question arises. Why was Isaac intro- 
duced at all, if he played no important part in the history 
of the race? While the assumption that his rote was 
played out of Palestine, and so loses its place in the 
subsequent history, accords well with the silence of the 
prophets with regard to him. It is an actual labour on 
their part to bring in casual reference to him ; or, as ia 
Amos vii. 9-16, the name Isaac is only employed in 
the interests of parallelism as a synonym of Israel — ^4^h 
the Josephiies — which is very instructive. ^H 

190. REBECCA.— In accordance with the sche m^ 

observable in these writings, we ought to find some 
race or town intimately connected with the Iskjies 
Hebron was a Hyksos town, but its early name was 
City of Arba', which suggests a root Rebha, the inhabi- 
tants of which would be known as Ribh'ites, or by the 
interchange of 'Ain and Qoph, which is quite en regie, 
as Ribhqites, whence the name for Isaac's wife, Rebecca 
or Ribhqah, was selected. Hence the ancient name for 
Hebron affords confirmation of the hypothesis advanced 
in the preceding paragraph ; for the city whose origin 
is closely allied to the capital of the Hyksos Empire 
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was known by a name manifestly assonant to the name 
of a tribe very intimately connected with the tribe of 
Isaac, whatever that may have been. After the Hyksos 
migrated into Egj-pt, the Rechobon (Reubenites) occu- 
pied this very district, which was subsequently the 
territory of Judah and the Calebites. The confusion 
between the similar names, Ribh'ite and Rechbite, of 
two races on the same sfwt, resulted in the suggestion 
that the word Reuben was derived from Rebha'.' 
Further, the stories of Reuben's relation with Joseph 
and Egypt are doubtless the consequence of this 
same confusion, as well as evidence of a tradition of the 
migration into Egypt of the Ribhqite section of the 
Hyksos. 

191. ISHMAEL.— This name is derived on two 
occasions from the evident idea, "God hears," for God 
heard Hagar's affliction and Ishmael's cry.* In Phoe- 
nician inscriptions we frequently have this phrase 
applied to various deities, " because he heard their (his 
or her) voice." It is, then, difficult to credit the asser- 
tion that one nation took for its distinctive name "God 
hears his voice," which was too common a conception to 
serve that purpose. Races took their names chiefly — 
(a) from physical features of their countries, as Cana'an, 
Edom, Amorites, Naphthali, &c. ; (A) from names of 
tribal gods, as Judah, Gad, Asher, Assur, &c. ; (c) from 
names of animals (totemism), as Se'ir, Zibe'on, Cham- 
ron, &c. When we consider that the Ishmaelites 
occupied the norlhem parts of Arabia, and that Semele, 
Left-hand = North,* was a Phcenician goddess, the 
thought not unnaturally occurs to one, whether it is 
See ReabcD. » Gen. ivi. ii. ' Cf. Teman, Right-hand = South 



Esau, Edom 

Is it conceivable that a man, however infirm aad blind, 
could stroke a kid's skin, and mistake it for the back 
of the hand of the most hirsute monster that ever lived. 
Tuch (quoted by Keil) draws attention to the long silky 
hair of the Eastern goat, though how that increases the 
possibility of the deception is far from evident. Tuch's 
words are : " It is the camel-goat of the East, whose 
black silky hair was used even by the Romans, as a 
substitute for human hair." ' Reference to the epigram 
does not confirm the allusion, as the following trans- 
lation testifies : " He who spoke of your head as being 
shod, alluded, O festive Phabus ! to your covering your 
temples and crown with ]i\d leather." These fables about 
Esau's goaty attributes can only be understood if we 
suppose that the Hebrew author derived his name from 
Se'ir by metathesis. Another example of an ancient 
name so transformed is Senir — Mount Hermon, which 
is also known as Sirion, and even further disguised as 
Sion.^ Unless we see in Eseq' an allusion to the 
dwelling of Esauites in the vicinity of the well, we do 
not find much reason for believing that the territory of 
Edom was ever known by any other name than Se'ir,a^ 
which 'Esau was only a dialectic variety. ^| 



194. EDOM, or IDUM.<EA, means red, and the dis- 
trict is so called from the red sandstone of which its hills 
are formed. * As usual, however, a twofold derivation 
of the name is discovered, as applicable to the imagi- 
nary hero from whom the race descended. Accord- 
ingly, we are told that " Esau was red at his birth, a 
not unusual occurrence (xxv. 25) ; and again that he was 
I Martial, xii. 45 ' Deut. iv. 48, 
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SO called for selling his binhright for "a pottage of 
lentils." We note in passing that these vegetables are 
credited with the power of promoting the growth of 
hair, a rather superfluous quality for Esau to seek. 
To connect this incident with the required root, Esau 
is represented as being ignorant of this common form 
of food, and saying (xxv. 30) ; " Pray, feed nie with 
some of that red, red (stufl) . . . therefore was his 
name called Edom." Dr. Kitto says chat lentil pot- 
tage has a reddish hue, but the narrative demands 
something at least as red as a beet to be properly 
spoken of as red stuff The historic basis that forms 
the nucleus of the story, the details of which are due to 
the novelist, are these: The Edomite race was known 
by tradition to be older than the Jacobean, and from the 
genealogical tables evidence remains that Edomiles 
dwelt in the country afterwards occupied by Judah, 
Simeon, and Benjamin, Thus arose the idea of a man, 
an elder brother, Edom losing his birthright to his 
crafty younger brother, Jacob. 



18S. JACOB (YA'AQOBH).— A triple account 
of this name is given with two roots, (i) Genesis xxv. 
26, quoted Hosea xii. 4 : Jacob at bis birih catches hold 
of his twin-brother's /itr/. (2) Genesis xxvii. referred 
to Jeremiah ix 3 : " Does not one rightly call his name 
Jacob, for he has outvjilkd me these two times. My 
birthright he took, and lo, now he has taken my bless- 
ing." The connection between heel and ouhuHting does 
not app>ear to me to lie in the stealthy tracking of game 
by the spoor (Gesenius), but in the insidious attack of a 
snake (Gen. iii. 35 '< '''■ i?) which lies hidden, and in a 
cowardly manner attacks ihe heel of the passer-by. 
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who is unaware of its proximity. It is not the clever, 
skilful pursuit of prey which would disgust the sports- 
man Esau, but cowardly, underhand plotting his ruin.' 
There is a further allusion to the idea of outwitting* 
when in an impossible manner Jacob becomes owner 
of vast herds of sheep, all spfcckled and streaked, de- 
rived from his uncle Laban's flocks. In Genesis xxvii. 
II there seems trace in the words Se'ar and Cheleq 
of an allusion to " hills and valleys " ' — Esau, the hairy 
man dwelling in the hill district of Se'ir, and Jacob the 
smooth man in the fields (Gen. xxvii. 27).* Of all the 
patriarchs, Jacob is represented as the greatest wanderer ; 
it is doubtless to him that the pious Israelite, in reciting 
his ritual,' referred when he said, "A nomad Syrian 
was my father." Note the strange expression, sugges- 
tive of weariness and disinclination." "And Jacob 
lifted up his feet and went." The Jacobean tribe then 
may well have been called, after their unsettled life, 
perpetually on the move, Foot-prmi makers.' The 
name Jacob is not in the Old Testament applied to 
ordinary men ; in i Chronicles iv. 36, we find Jacobah 
a descendant of Simeon ; but this probably is in post- 
exilic times, and would mark the transition to the common 
later use of the name. 



196. ISRAEL.— As might be expected, sev 
derivations of this late and favourite name foi 
Bney Ya'qobh are found. 
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' z Kings I. 19. ' Jixx 37-41. ' Deol. viii. 7 ; xi. 11. 

< Cheleqi smooth, is an easy anagram on ChequcI, Aramaic for 
field, and suggests another latent pun : Biq'ah valley, on Ya'aqc^h. 
» Dent. jtxvL 5. » Gen. xxix. i. 

' C/. Pa. Ixxvii. 20 (iQ) ; lxj:xix. 52 (51). 
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(1) Prince or warrior of God. The nairatives 
allude to this derivation in assigning to the chief 
ancestress of the people the name of Sarah ; and 
in the life of Jacob (xxxii. 28) he is said to have been 
so called, because he succeeded in wrestling with 
God at the ford Yabboq, the boundary between the 
Moabiies and Ammonites, ' and the scene of frequent 
struggles between those nations, which would quite 
su£Sciently account for the name of the ford. The 
name Yabboq is somewhat of the nature of an 
anagram on Ya'aqob; this, together with its meaning, 
rendered it specially appropriate for introduction into 
the glorious and vivid allegory of successful, importu- 
nate prayer, which is represented as a physical 
struggle between man and God — Ya'aqobh and 
Yahveh. The later Seraiah, warrior of Yahveh, ap- 
parently name of Caleb, Othniel'H brother, is con- 
firmatory of this derivation, which certainly accords 
with the historical conception advanced further on, 
that the name of Israel was assumed by a religious 
league of Jacobeans and Josephites, 

(3) Man sees God, Ish-raah-el, also found in the 
same context (xxsii. 30) : " For I have seen God face to 
face," referred to by Christ (Matt. v. S): " Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God." This is 
the only derivation applicable to the second account 
of the change of name (xxxv. 9, 10), when "God 
appeared unto Jacob and called his name Israel." 

(3) Yasharites = the Upright or Righteous, which is 
the most generally accepted derivation in modem 
limes. The grounds in support of this root are 
mainly the following: 
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(a) Yeshurun, used of the Israelites.' It is usually^ 
considered a diminutive; but analogy with names like 
Zibe'on, Dishon, Sime'oii, Reuben, &c,, would make one 
infer that these late writers employed il in imitation of 
these old race names with the Arabic plural termination. 
(i) Book of Yasher — viz., of Israelites. This is 
an ancient history or poetical chronicle of the people 
of Israel, only referred to by name, in Josh, x, 13 and 
2 Sam. i. 18; but to which belong several other 
ancient fragments, in the opinion of Ewald. The 
Syriac translator renders Book of Praises in Joshua, 
and Songs in Samuel. The two ancient songs, Ex. 
XV. I and Num. xxi. 17, are introduced by a remark- 
able use of the frequentitive imperfect " Az Yashir," 
then sang Moses, &c. ; both of them are considered 
parts of this book. Is the Syriac due merely to 1 
an association of ideas, or are they right, and the I 
LXX. "Book of Upright" in Samuel, wrong? In \ 
Joshua the LXX. omit. 

(f) Num. xxiii. 10, In the poetical eifusion put into 
the mouth of Balaam, son of Beor, king of Edom,* 
we find a distinct allusion to this root for the name ■ 
Israel : 

Who hath counled the dust of Jacob, 
Or the number of the quarter of Israel ? 

Lei me die ihe dealh of Ihe Vesharim (upright), 
And may my posterity be like his. 

This is again quoted in Ps. xxxvii. ^j and 38. 

Mark the honest (tarn) and observe the upright (yaihar). 

For the peaceful man hath a posterity; 
But transgressors shall be utterly destroyed, 

And the posterity of ihe wicked shall be cot off, 

' Deat. jwxii. 15 ; xxxui. 5. 26 : Is. xliv. a. 
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The reference is the more evident when we compare 
Num. xxiv. 20, where, spealiing of Amaleq in contrast 
to Israel, Bala'ani says, "his posterity (is doomed) to 
utter annihilation"; and further, remember Gen. xxv. 
27: "Jacob was an honest (tani) man." We have thus 
in Ps. xxxvii. an expression apparently only conveying 
the idea of Horace, " Integer vitte scelerisque/u/rMS," but 
actually a cryptogram equivalent to " mark Jacob and 
observe Israel." The author of Job, who is well 
acquainted with this psalm, is the only other who uses 
this combination, Tam and Yashar, in his description of 
his hero.' There is great difficulty in seeing any appro- 
priateness in the application of the term " honest " 
as an attribute to a man who throughout the early 
narrative is depicted as "wily." The rabbinical idea 
of youthful innocence is quaintly out of place in re- 
ferring to a man over forty years of age. 

{d) Christ recognises this derivation when, in speak- 
ing of Nathanael, he says,'^ " Behold a true Israelite, in 
whom is no guile." 

In favour of this root we have, then, a fourfold 
testimony. There is no difficulty in admitting the 
softening of Yashar into Yasar, but some explanation 
seems to be required of the vocalisation, as we should 
expect Yishrf-el not, Yishra-el. 

(4J Direct = God directs (his way),' This late 
author had doubtless the name Israel in his mind, and 
was mindful of God's leading his people from Egypt 
when he made use of this expression with regard to the 
return from Babylon. 

After all, have we any real derivation of Israel ? 
These evident experiments, to discover one, seem 

1 Job i. 1. 8 ; ii. i. '' Jotm i. 47- ' Cf- Isa. ^l. 3 ; "'v. 13- 
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the LXX., is the result or an ancient error in transcrip- 
tion, for the diifereiice in Syriac between final / and 
'Ain is merely the matter of a slight extension of the 
double sirolce ; and if this be so, we must gather that 
they based their form on the double narrative alluded 
to above (par. 198). Ewald, in his " Lehrbuch," surely 
meant Josephus or Syriac, and suggests that they may 
have wished to employ -El with reference to " Yahveh 
hath looked, &c." Kohlcr in his blessing of Jacob 
is quoted by Kuenen (i. 408) as suggesting Reu-Ba'al 
which he translates "' Face of Baal," and compares with 
Penuel. He would thus combine the *Ain of the 
Hebrew and the -/ of the Syriac. In the Moabite 
inscription which he quotes, Ruth is a spectacle, not a 
face ; and in volume i. of the " Semitic Inscriptions " I 
cannot find a form supporting this suggestion. 

300. In an Assyrian inscription given by Schrader' 
we read that " one hundred soldiers of Ba'sa " ' " son of 
Ri4ckubi, of the land of Ammon, &c.," joined the twelve 
allies, one of whom was Ahab of Israel, against Shal- 
manezer. On " Son of Ruchubi " ' who says ; " These 
rulers are not represented as the actual sons of the 
individuals who are called their fathers, but simply as 
the governors of the territories named after the founder 
of the dynasty." Here, therefore, we musi be on our 
guard against taking Ruchubi as an ally of Ammon, or 
as anything else than a district in Ammon, which a 
certain Ruchubi some time before had as a separate 
government. The association of the names Ruchubi 
and Ammon naturally reveals the fact that Reuben 
occupied ihe southern part of the district between 

■ p. 426, n. 2. 

' Bailis, cf, Jer, xl. 14. 
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AmOD and Yabboq, which was claimed by Moab, but 
was formeriy taken and retaken by Amnion, Ewald' 
admits that the final n in Reuben is not radical, any 
more than in more common words, but he does not 
surest any root for this ancient race-name. As no 
other words of the form Raab have survived, we are at 
once, by tlie "common interchange"' of Aleph and 
He, led to think of Rahab, to excite, froubk, and it is 
doubtless this derivation that suggested the allusion,' 
" bubbling like water " as -applicable to Reuben, at the 
beginning of Jacob's blessing, which abounds in puns 
on supposed derivations of the names of the twelve 
tribes. As, however, this root is only employed meta- 
phorically of "proud Egypt," it does not afford any 
ground for providing a derivation for the name of a 
Hebrew race. It is true that Aleph and Cheth are not 
so frequently interchanged, of pJK.pjn and Assyrian DNT 
for* Dm and very probably Genesis xxxvi. 21, 27, pxs 
for pvn and xxxvi. 26 pE-K for \11pn. Still the confu- 
sion of He and Cheth in ancient names is a matter of 
notoriety; we might then be justified in considering 
3m to be for inn a mollification of 3m. Gesenius is 
of opinion that a tribe Rechoboth* hved in the south 
near Edom, separate from the more northei'ly family 
in the direction of Lebanon, with whom the Ammon- 
ites were allied against David.* In case it might be 
supposed that this last is evidence against the hypo- 
thesis advanced above, it will be well to note, first, 
that the Syrians could not be properly spoken of as a 
district of Ammon; and, secondly, that in the Inscrip- 
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tron,' the Syrians are quite separated in position, 
being mentioned first in the catalogue. 

201, The idyllised story of Jacob, given in Genesis, 
relates what, in more matter-of-fact history, would 
assume rather the following shape. Long after Abram 
had left Northern Syria, two tribes closely related in 
descent from him, the Edomites and Jacobeans, found 
it impossible to continue to live in dose proximity. 
The Jacobeans, being less warlike than the Edomites, 
in their fear of them, returned to the Harran district, 
whence two centuries or more previously their fore- 
fathers had come. Here they induced some kindred 
tribes, described as sons, the offspring of marriage with 
their relations, to join their league and return with 
them. With such increased forces, the Jacobeans were 
less apprehensive of successful incursions from their 
more powerful congeners, who, in their turn respecting 
their grown might, accepted terms of reconciliation. 
One of these tribes consisted of families belonging to 
the Rechoboth — Reubenites, who, in the course of their 
wanderings southwards, left traces of their halting- 
places in the names of various spots, which survived 
long after they had migrated elsewhere — viz. : Beth- 
Rechob in Naphthali,^ Beth-Rechob in Asher,' and in 
the neighbourhood of the well of Rechoboth in the 
south.' The main body settled down in the country 
afterwards known as Judah and Benjamin, before their 
final migration eastward, beyond Jordan. If, with 
Professor Sayce, we see in Samlah, Shaul and Baal- 
hanan ' reference by foreigners to Samuel, Saul, and 
David, we observe that Saul of Benjamin is known to 

' Schrader. i. i86, ' Jud. ii-iii. i8. ' Josh. lix 

• Gen. xmi. la. ' Gen. ixxvi. 3&-38. 
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aliens as Saul of Recltoboth or Reuben, which is further 
confirmation of the hypothesis, especially in view of 
the remarks made above upon the Bllhites and the 
Stone of Bohan. 

S02. It is very remarkable thai Judah and Reuben 
have both two large subdivisions, known as Chezron 
and Carmi = Carmel ; described as sons of each, but in 
later times only recognisable as districts in Judah. 
Chezron and Carmi are referred to Reuben ; ^ while 
Chezron alone is referred to Judah. ^ The important 
vine-growing district of Carmel' is to be taken as the 
origin of the man Carmi attributed to both Reuben and 
Judah as a son, because the district was occupied by 
both successively. We have seen already a trace of 
the presence of Reuben on Judite territory, in the 
name for the well of Rechobolh ; but hei"e we have less 
conjectural testimony. Now such a blending of two 
tribes, or rather the absorption of part of one in the 
other, would in the style of the authors be expressed as 
a marriage of Judah with Reuben ; and this is precisely 
what we find ; for according to an ancient tradition, of 
which only a vestige survives in the Genealogy in 
Matthew i. 5, Judah marries Rachab, Apparently to 
continue the insults heaped upon Reuben, and strictly 
in accordance with similar tales about Judah and the 
origin of Moab and Ammon, Rachab, in the novelette 
about the fanciful taking of Jericho, is introduced as a 
heathen and a harlot. By the statement that Rachab 
dwelleth in Israel even unto this day, the author* 
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betrays his knowledge that he is really dealing 
district or family, and not an individual womati. The 
phrase " unto this day " is always an evidence of a fact 
which has surprisingly endured for a long time ; ^ but 
Keil strangely takes it as proof that the Book of Joshua 
was written in the hfetime of the characters, whose 
actions are recorded. Here then by an "undesigned 
coincidence," we get corroborative evidence that g 
Rechobon is the original form of Reuben. I 

203. SIME'ON.— Tliis tribe, which was sub- 
sequently lost, chiefly by absorption amongst Judab 
and Benjamin, embraces^ in a remarkable manner two 
conspicuous families of Ishmaelites,' viz., Mibsam and 
Mishnia', which are utterly unlike ordinary names of 
men, and are manifestly derived from the names of 
Ishmael himself and his daughter Basmaih.* This 
again must be taken as geographical history, the 
Jacobeans who dispossessed some Ishmaelites, not only 
preserved the names of the districts, but themselves 
took a name very much akin to Ishmaehtes. It is to be 
noted here that the two eldest sons of Jacob have so 
much greater an antiquity than the rest, that they have 
no real existence in the history of the people ; Reuben 
alone of these two being barely alluded to in the Song 
of Deborah, while in the later Blessing of Moses grave 
fears are entertained of the extinction of Reuben, 
perhaps originally including Simeon.' In the allegory 
of Joseph, there may be some historic fact hinted at in 
the captivity of Simeon, such as his complete surrender 

' C/. Josh. iv. 9; 1 Sam. iits 25 : 2 Sam. ii 
' Chron, iv. kiv, • Ge 
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to the Phiiistines. The tale of his conquest of Shechem, 
in conjunction with Levi, points to a period when the 
Iribe had a warlike reputation, and the event must be 
put during the (lakite) Hyksos sojourn in Egypt, as 
well as many other instances of individual action, such 
as that related in i Chronicles vii. 21. 



204. LEVI.— Several instances are given as the 
occasions on which this religiously important tribe 
received the name of Levi or Bond. 

(i) Gen. xxix. 34. The birth of a third son shall 
be a bond between the husband and the unloved wife. 

(2) Gen. xxxiv. 26. Simeon and Levi in hoiy bond 
of righteous indignation at the wrong done their sister, 
enter into a secret compact/ and together, unaided, 
slay all the males in the city of Sliechem. This, and the 
next may both convey rather the idea of allies} 

(3) Ex. xzxii. 26, The tribe of Levi, righteously 
indignant at idolatry, go forth at Moses' command 
and massacre the unarmed dancing throng ; * though 
it must surprise any thoughtful reader, if it were 
right and necessary for every man in this crusade 
to slay his brother,* why Moses did not set the 
example, and hew the riiigleader, his own brother 
Aaron, before the Lord. This is the consecration of 
the tribe." In precisely the same way the priesthood was 
secured to the sons of Aaron, by the act of Phinehas, 
grandson of Aaron,* in executing some criminals, 
although the everlasting priesthood had already been 
secured to Aaron and his family by the Divine promise.' 



' Ex..xxxii. 25, 



(4) The tribe is again consecrated to the service of 
God, as a substitute for the first-born of Israel, spared 
in the midnight slaughter of the Egyptian first-born ;i 
they were a bond of Ihe covenant thus formed between 
God and Israel.* There seems, however,in this derivation 
to be a reference to exchange,^ borrowing and lending, 
as is more patent after perusing the following figures. 
It is strange that the total of the male Levites should 
be 22,300,* which is a little more than the sum of 
the first-born" of all the other tribes of Israel, which 
they were intended to ransom. Still stranger is the 
determination" to change the total 22,300 to 22,000, in 
order that ten per cent, of the people, 273, should re- 
main unredeemed, who- were bought ofl^ at five shekels 
each, of the knlh, i.e., a half-shekel for each of the 
grand total, the ordinary tax at a census." Bui these 
figures will not stand investigation. The total " of men 
from twenty years old and upwards, able to go forth 
to war, is 603,550, and the first-born of the same are 
22,273; if we ignore, as they seem to have done, that 
the Levites' are counted from thirty (instead of 
twenty) to fifty, we obtain, by proportion, 317 as the 
number of first-bom among the Levites, suspiciously 
intended to be excluded, as the Rabbis saw from 
the redemption of the other tribes, and so accounting 
for the 300 Levites more than were needed for that 
purpose (sec above), Sucli exact figures in distribution 
of a population for a religious object, are manifestly 
indications of intentional manipulation. On the other 
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hand, if we subtract from the total, 22,300 male 
Leviles, the 8580 of the lustiest age, we find that 
eiglit-thirteenihs of the tribe were under thirty or 
r fifty, which seenis a large proportion even allow- 
ing for a higher rate of mortality at those periodft 
of life, viz., the beginning and the end. Nor should 
we overlook the curious fact that while Moses and 
Joshua reach ages over 100, and are in full vigour, 
their contemporaries are unfit for work at fifty, showing 
a strange mixture of tradition and of regard to more 
.natural events within the author's own experience. 

(S) Instead of being bound to God, the Levites 
arc said ' to be attached to Aaron as his assistants. 

306. These conflicting accounts of how the Levites 
Bcqtiired their name, throw grave doubts on the 
reliable infoi-mation at the disposal of the ancients, 
;the absence of which resulted in their composing 
stories agreeable to their own customs, or to the 
actual historical fact of the early fighting characieristica 
of the people known later as Levites, We are then 
justified in investigating the history of this tribe for 
ourselves, and considering what source is the most 
probable for their name, which as a synonym of 
priests * must be sought in that direction. Some few 
years ago, Professor Sayce found in Arabia an ancient 
ioscription, where the word Lewati occurs for priests. 
This is precisely in accord with what we discover 
bora the history of the Levites as given in the Bible. 
[The priestly character of the tribe is associated with 
», who is described as son-in-law to a (Lewan) 
priest of Midian. Though he delegates the priestly 

• C/, the expression, The priests, (he Levites." 




functions to Aaron, he himself remains a priest, hi 
than the highest, for it is he that admits Aaron to 
the solemn initiation or consecration; and afterwards, 
though Aaron might enter the Holy of Holies only 
once a year, at the Feast of Atonemeni,' Moses had 
free access to the lid of the Ark, the seat of the 
cloud, the visible emblem of the presence of God. 
Later tradition depicts Moses in the threefold capacity 
of prophet, priest, and king; but the high importance 
attached to the details of ritual and religious customs, 
and the prominence assigned to the Levites in four 
out of five books of the Pentateuch, are evidence that 
early tradition viewed him as the father of the Levites — 
i.e., of the priestly caste. The priesthood actually 
remained in his family at the sacred shrine in the 
north at Dan until the captivity,* for the n in 
Manasseh is a scribe's emendation to remove the 
apparent stain on the family name of Moses, which 
thus in his opinion was guilty of idolatry. The 
selection of the name Manasseh for this purpose, 
seems also to have reference to the renegade priest 
of that name who seceded to Samaritan schism. 

206. It is not merely the name Levite whidi, as 
has been shown above, was a puzzle to later authors^ 
resulting in the combination of conflicting traditions; 
but the hisloiy of the tribe itself is inconsistent with 
other facts observable, and was composed after the for- 
mation of the priestly tribe, which at first was not a 
tribe in the true sense of the word, but a guild of men 
chosen out of any tribe, and consecrated to the priestly 
office ; though, as 1 shall endeavour to show, evidence 
exists that Qenites were preferred for the purpose. 
' Heb, ix. 7. • jud. xviii. 30. 
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The disUnction, being well paid ' was in many cases 
herediiarj', and so Lewan were found in all tribes. 
As a matter of fact the tribe of Levi was not scattered 
in Israel,* but on the other hand arose or sprouted in 
various parts of Israel. It is well known that at a later 
date religious services were restricted to the Levites, 
and believed to have always been thus restricted ; but 
the assumplion that this monopoly was enjoyed by 
thetn in ancient times has been conclusively demon- 
strated baseless, by Wellhausen and Kuenen. As re- 
presented, the Levites alone were to perform the 
religious offices at the one sacred place, where the 
Tabernacle or Temple might happen to be. The 
narratives, however, are plainly at variance with this 
theory. Not only were sacred shrines scattered all 
over the laud, while hallowed spots were found "under 
every green tree and upon every high hill " ; but those 
who sacrificed there, were chiefs of families or hired 
priests very different from the St ate- supported hierarchy. 
S07. Even so important a personage as the High 
Priest is shrouded in the mists of obscurity, if not in 
an impenetrable fog.' Aaron is described with every 
detail of his life and dress, as though he had been a 
contemporary of jaddua; but his family tree, on which 
ilie apostolical succession (Aaron = Apostle) depended, 
is in a very dilapidated condition.* Later scribes have, 
too, attributed this high honour to tliose, whose claim 
even Co birth in the so-called tribe of Levi is of the 
shallowest. Eh and his sons appear as important 
priests at Shiloh, '• but the unsupported statement of 
I Chron. xxiv. J is not sufficent ground for the belief 
3en. jiliii. 7. • See 144, &c. 
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that EH was descended from Ithamar, son Aaron, ' 
fact belonged more to the tribe of Levi than to that of 
Ephraim where Shiloh was situated. The episode* was 
written long after the events recorded, as ihe first 
opportunity, for the fulfilment of the prophecy in verse J 
36, would be in the reign of Solomon, when the Shilohl 
priesthood was for political reasons superseded by the I 
Zadoqite. Thus verse 27 cannot be adduced as an 
independent argument in favour of Eli's descent from 
Aaron, which is merely hinted at in this passage of late 
date. If, however, we accept as fact, that Eli was the 
descendant of Ithamar, and occupied the High-priest- 
hood, then for five generations, the promise to Phinehas, 
son of Eleazar,^ was held in abeyance, or for at least lOO 
years, and the " covenant of an everlasting priesthood " 
was disregarded. In Ps, Ixxviii., " But he despised the j 
lent of Joseph, and chose not the tribe of Ephraim," 1 
observe that the tent of Joseph is chiastically paralld J 
10 the Temple on Mount Zion, in the following verse; 
and this affords strong evidence in favour of the exist- I 
ence of a priestly family of Ephraim, while the oracle | 
was at Shiloh. 

208. When Samuel is introduced, his family is said I 
to be from Zuph. It is not to be overlooked that io-l 
the families descended from Esau, we find Zuph along 1 
with such names as the following : Raguel,' Qenaz,* and | 
Qorach.* If then Samuel was a Qenite, and Salma the * 
father of Bethlehem a Qenizzite descended from Caleb,* 
we find an adequate reason for Samuel's search for a 
king in the little Bethlehem, viz., among his sympathis 



' 1 Sam. ii. 27-36. 
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ing relatives. This also would account for Jeroboam's 
being reported to have discarded the Qeiiites (Levite) 
as priests, because of their relation with the Davidic 
house. It IS worthy of regard as bearing on the fabled 
origin of Eli from the Aaronite family that Samuel also 
of the tribe of Ephraim,' performs all the functions of 
the priestly office ; and that in his case, too, the chroni- 
cler is able to provide a priestly genealogy from Yizhar 
the uncle of Aaron.- The chronicler, in both these 
instances pursues consistently the course he has laid 
down for himself, which is to slate, and insist upon, 
the existence from the most remote ages of sacred rites 
and official distinctions and regulations, which obtained 
in his own time. It does not disturb his view of the 
question, that Saul, David, and Solomon were at liberty 
to offer sacrifices, and even wear the priestly ephod' 
which are manifestly crimes of the deej>est dye from 
the later standpoint, but in the earlier narratives are 
simple Datura] occurrences, which meet with divine 
approval and blessing, Instructive in this connection 
is the consideration of the following. Solomon offers 
incense upon the special altar appointed in the Holy 
Place* with immunity, but the same act on the part of 
Uzziah is punished as a wanton transgression.' Now the 
absence of this episode in the earlier authority,* indicates 
the motive that actuates the chronicler and considerably 
discounts the value of his testimony on such questions. 
S09. Not only do we observe good men of all tribes 
performing the priestly offices, but the Levites them- 
selves are described as pursuing very secular avocations, 
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for a large part of the army that flocked to David's^ 
standard at Hebron were Levites 4500, AaronilCB 
3700 under Jehoiada and Zadoq, with 22 captains of 
his father's house, evidently warriors by birth and 
training.^ Also in I Chron. xxvi. we find the expre 
sioD "men of valour " frequently applied to the Levitt^ 
notably to the Hebronites ; 1700 of whom under i 
shabiah, and 2700 under Yeriyah ruled west and e 
of the Jordan respectively, "in all the business of 
Yahveh and the service of the king." A strange com- 
bination, suggestive of days when the military servicfrJ 
of the king was the real duty, and the business of Yab^l 
veh a secondary ideal ; any way inconsistent with th^iT 
Mosaic arrangement of Levites dwelling in cities, where J 
their maintenance was secured during the iQlerval 
between their tenns of duty at the Tabernacle or Temple. ' 
The absence of allusion to any military system, to 
which the Levites were specifically bound, betrays the 
conditions of the time of the writer, who is unaware of 
the fact. In this connection, we cannot but be sur- 
prised at the search for Levites (Hebronites) being 
crowned with success, by their discovery, in the for- 
tieth year of the reign of King David in the city of 
Jazer of Gilead, - the very place where Levites should be 
expected, as 300 years previously, according to Joshua 
xxi. 39, this city had been assigned to them as a resi- 
dence. The prominence thus given to the Chebronites 
cannot be entirely due to a natural, preference slxtwo 
by David to the city thai first espoused his cause, for 
these Chebronites are already in e\'ery part of the 
twelve tribes; why otherwise the search for them in J 
Gad, just alluded to ? 

' 1 Cbron. kii. 25, 28, ' 1 Chron. 1 
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210. Here we have the clue to who the Levitea 
ally were ; for ihe Levites, Qohathites and Chebron- 
hes are all interchangeable with one another, being all 

Bderivabte from synonyms, Levi = Qoath = Chebron = 
., a society bound together for religious pur- 

^ poses, at first carried out by the aid of the sword, of 
■which the first symptom is in the story of the Taking 
of Shechem by two men Simeon and Levi. In the 

f tales of the Forty Years' Wanderings the Levites are 

I the tnilitary guardians and avengers of religious purity; 

r and the deposition and execution of Athaliah by the 
Levite bodyguard of Ihe Temple were instigated by 
religious zeal rather than political loyalty to the house 
of David. Now Cheber is the name of a family of 

1 Qeniies ' who settled in the north of Palestine, probably 

I In the tribe of Asher, whose descendant he is repre- 
sented as being.* A larger section of this family known 
as the Chebron = Chebrites, in remote times settled in 
the south, afterwards claimed by Judah ; this section 
occupied Ihe city Qirjaih-Arba', and called it after their 

»«wn name. But we are distinctly told that Caleb 
Was the captor of Qirjath-Arba'. Now the Qenites and 
Qenizzites, who may be viewed as ancient races very 
near of kin, if not in later ages practically identical' are 
mentioned together* in Genesis xv. ig; and the author 
of the Book of Judges,* immediately after recounting 
■ the prowess of Caleb the Qenizzite, finds it the most 
rtiatural thing, in that connection, to allude to the 
vQeaite dwelling among the Children of Israel. We have 
I flien a Qenizzite family of Chebrites in company with 
I'iQenites in Ihe south and a Qenite family of Chebrites 
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in the north. Further, the Qeoitc family is intimately 
connected with the house of Levi, so much so, that Moses 
the great law-giver is represented as dwelling amongst 
them and intermarrying with them, such intermarriages 
being indication of ancient blending of two separate 
races, here the aboriginal race of Qeniies and the 
section of the Abrahamites. The Qenizzite family 
is also nearly related, Chebron being assigned to 
the sons of Aaron, and, as we have seen, they hold 
the leading place among the Levites in the reign of 
David. 

311. I Chron. ii. 55. "These are the Qenites, that 
came of Hemath, the father of the house of Rechab," 
appears to refer to all the descendants of the Qenizzite 
Caleb (50), for the construction is continued throughout 
and conjecture is confirmed by the fact that the Sucaih- 
ites in verse 55, which are here called Qenites are else- 
where' described as Soc/io the children of Sheber, a 
descendant of Caleb the son of Jephunneh the 
Qenizzite. Sons of Socho or Sucathites, = Tabeniacle- 
men, is a singularly appropriate name, for the sons of 
Rechab dwelt in tents.* The episode in Jeremiah shows, 
to say the least of it, a friendly relation between him- 
self, a Levite of Anathoth, and these Qenites from the 
north. I Chron. ii. 55, moreover, tells us that the 
Rechabites were formerly sprung from Hemath, which 
is a Levitical town in NaphthaU, and in close proximity 
to the neighbourhood, where the Qenites are elsewhere 
described as dwelling.' The above remarks may throw 
some light on the following quotation from the Diction- 
ary of the Bible.* "While James the Just was being 

■ I Chron. iv 18. ' Jer. 
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stoned ^ one of the priests, of the sons of Rechab the 
of Rechabim, who are mentioned by Jeremiah, 
cried out protesting against the crime." Dean Stanley 
was struck with the anomaly of a priest, not only not 
of Lrvih'cal, but not even of Jewish descent. 

812. Surely, then, even ifwe look on the Qenizzites 
as a diminutive, representing a younger though ancient 
branch of the Qenites, who could boast a more hoary 
antiquity, we cannot fail to see that Qenites, Qenizzites, 
and Levites are strangely intermingled. It is most 
highly improbable that there should have been scattered 
all over Israel a religious family known as the Qenites, 
and also another religious family called by the name of 
the Levites; and that, in many cases, they should have 
occupied the same towns. It is a significant fact, that 
the word for the reception of proselytes, is they shall 
be bound to Yahveh (Hebrew, Levitised); also, that in 
CODJunction with the word Levites, we frequently find 
the expression added, "the stranger that is within 
thy gates." Have we not here indications of a lost 
tradition that the Levites were not originally of pure 
Jacobean descent ? The Qenizzites were absorbed 
into Judah, and, but for the genealogical tables, we 
should have no evidence of the fact ; why should not 
the Qenites, originally known from their religious cult 
as Lewan or priests, have come at last to be viewed as 
having always been a distinct, separate tribe, instead of 
mingled with the other tribes ? The apportionment of 
forty-eight cities to the Levites in Joshua xxi. has long 
been viewed with distrust as an anachronism and must 
be dismissed; such mathematical precision, an average 
of four cities to each tribe is in itself questionable, 
• Eua, H. E. ii, 23. 
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especially in the unsettled times that ensued through 
three or four centuries ; we have also seen that in 
David's days nothing was known of this and similar 
authoritative distributions of the Levites. If the 
Levitea were really of Qenite origin, an aboriginal race, 
their peaceful tactics, apart from religious fanaticism, 
and homely Hvcs preserved their small settlements, 
when war was raging around them ; as, in the case of 
Jabin, King of Canaan, and Saul's slaughter of the 
Amaiekites, They may be described as rctigjous oases 
several of which were scattered o\er the land amidst 
the less religious and even distinclly idolatrous families 
of other tribes. The more northerly were peaceable, 
and accordingly left in peace. The southern brajich 
was more warlike, as we observe from the conquest of 
Qiijath-'Arba, and from David's employment of them as 
garrisons to keep order and administer Justice through- 
out his realm.' It was, doubtless, the ancestors of those 
who joined the tribe of Simeon in attacking Shcchem, 
which they must have occupied, as we find it later de- 
scribed as Levitical town. The religious character of this 
crusade is disguised" in a simple narrative suitable to 
the limes of the Patriarchs, to which it is transferred,' 

S13. It is remarkable that the Chebronites, who 
were so numerous, powerful and influential,' are as a 
family dismissed with the barest allusion.' We can 
only account for this by assuming that, on account of 
their chief position, they were identical with the 
Aaronites, who were really the Qenile occupants of the 
city Chebron, though the author describes them as sent 
thither to dwell along with the Qenizzite conquerors of 

' I Chron. xnvi, 29-32. * Geo. ixxiv. ' See par. J03 
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Qiijath-Arba'. The Aaronites are represented as de- 
scended from the brother of Moses, i.e., they were in 
some way closely connected with this hero, who in his 
turn was so intimately connected with the Qenites 
as to be reported to have married into their tribe, 
whence he learned the rite of circumcision (par. 126). 
The name Aaron does not appear to be of Semitic 
origin ; the best derivation is sent (apostle),^ which 
agrees with the story of his being sent by God as his 
brother's mouthpiece, as well as with the mission of 
the Levites to Hebron above alluded to. 

214. The organisation of the Levites, that we iind 
in Exodus and Numbers is prima facie highly impro- 
bable, especially Numbers iii. ; for we must not forget 
that David is described as the first to restrict the carry- 
ing of the Ark to Levites,^ on account of the sudden 
death of Uzzah for touching that sacred vessel, and as 
subsequently appointing them to their various duties 
and stations.' The stories of the divine vindication of 
the sacred election of Aaron to the high-priesthood in 
Numbers xvi. and xvii, are incredible, for they include 
the total extinction of the Qerachites, who are still in 
existence in David's reign ; the story of the budding 
rod, nuitteh, is an instance of a narrative devised to 
illustrate the derivation of a word, explaining how 
tnatteh came to be used as a synonym for Shebhei. The 
subsequent history of Judges and Samuel is not in 
accordance with this description of an established 
monopoly in favour of Aaronites, as we have already 
seen. Though Phinehas in the one, and Abiathar in 
the other (admitting, for the sake of argument, his 
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. claim to descent from Itliaraar), seem to be preferred t 
consulting the Urim and Thummim ; others also per- 
formed the priestly office. Jonathan, the grandson of 
Moses, a Levite of Bethlehem-Judah, a Qenizzite town' 
first established himself as a priest in Ephraim, and 
thence was promoted to Dan,- where the priesthood 
remained in his family till the Captivity. There is also 
another nameless Levite connected likewise with both 
Ephraim and Bethlehem-Judah, The wandering nature 
of the life of these earlier Levites is quite in keeping 
with what we know of the life of the Qenites. 

£16. The following theory appears to suit 
scattered and somewhat conflicting data in the variotu 
authorities. A family of Qenites called Qohaih (the 
roots Qin and Qehalh are naturally akin) joined the 
Jacobeans, when they were settled after their return 
from Syria — i.e., after they were strengthened by t 
sons of Rechob (Reuben) and had received into the! 
federation certain of the Ishmaelites (Simeon). Thuftl 
we have the order Reuben, Simeon, Levi, which is 
represented as the birth to Jacob of three sons, in the 
same order. After Moses's time the Qenites, who 
accompanied the Josephites from Egypt under his 
leadership, fraternised readily with the Qohathites, and 
afterwards with the Chebronites. As they all per- 
formed the priestly rites they were all called Lewan, 
priests; hence the expression ' the Priests, the Levites,' 
i.e., the priests, viz., the Levites. When Qohathites, 
Chebronites and other Qenites were all combined in 
one religious caste, they began to be viewed as a tribe 
of Israel, and it became necessai^ to find a son of ' 
Jacob from whom they could have sprung ; 
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general term LevUes suggested the suitable name Levi, 
whence some one has proposed the name Leach, wife 
of Jacob and mother of Levi, to have been selected. 
The calling of the early Qenites Levi can only be 
understood as. a proleptic use, like Hebron in the days 
of Abram. 

216. When we come to consider the family of Levi 
as so often recorded we find it consists of three families, 
Qohath, Gershom, and Merari ; it is passing strange 
that in the two last names we recognise the son and 
sister of Moses, Gershom and Miriam. To Qohath are 
assigned four sons, 'Amram, Yizhar, Chebron, and 
' Uzziel. 'Amram ( = immersion •) is a name selected with 
prominent reference to the story of the escape of his 
infant son from drowning; as only a fragment oF 
Moses' line is preserved, the Aaronites are the only 
important race of this stock, unless indeed, as Aaron is 
more mythical than Moses, the pedigree should be 
assigned to Moses himself, Prominent as was the 
part played by the Chebronites, we find them without 
8 genealogy ; which can only be accounted for by a 
dislike to betraying their manifest connection with 
Caleb and the Qenizziles, In short, the word Qohath- 
ites seems to have been taken as equivalent to Levites, 
80 that Aaronites and Chebronites, the chief branches 
of the Qenite race can be called indifferently by the 
common title. Yizhar's genealogy is a pure fabrication ; 
its purpose is twofold — to provide Samuel with a pure 
priestly origin ; * and to disguise the Qenizzite descent 
of the door-keeping Levites, the Qorachites ( = Shorn- 
pates), who in ii. 42, 43 are said to be sons of Chebron 
the son of Caleb the Qenizzite. In i Chronicles vi. 
' C/. Gomorrha. ' 1 Chron. vi. 18-13 (33-38). 




7, 13 (vi- 22, 28) Samuel is traced through 1 
ancestors, up to Aminadab, a prince of Judah ; ' which 
device, apparently suggestive of intermarriage, suffi- 
ciently attests the difficult position in which the author 
found himself. Uzziel has no genealogy. 

S17. So little is known of the Gershonites, that his 
two sons Libni — i.e., the Libnites, the inhabitants of 
the town Libnah in Sititeon * — ^and Shiraei, i.e., Simeonite 
Levites, have an identical family tree;' while inxxiii. 8 
La'adan, a son of Ephraim (vii. 26) is substituted for 
Libni, but he is confused (xxiii, 9) with Shimei also. 
Gershom, the son of Moses had descendants acting as 
priests in Ephraim (214) ; thus we have pretty conclu- 
sive proof that the Gershonites are not really anterior 
but subsequent to Moses ; and Gershom son of Levi 
remains a fabrication to enhance the antiquity of this 
branch, and if so, in the interests of the north. The 
name Gershom is segholate like Adam, 'Amram, &c., 
and is derived from Garesh ( = to expel), not two bi-liieral 
words, Ger-sham, " stranger there," which is only after 
the nature of a pun. Moses' father's name referring to 
the history of the welfare of the nation, when the males 
were drowned, it is only reasonable to understand 
Moses' son named after an event in the fortunes of 
Israel, viz., their expulsion from Egypt, which has been 
transmuted into a triumphant departure. 

218. Of the two sons of Marari, Machli and Mushi, 
we know very little. In 1 Chron, vi. 14(29) the Libni 
and Shimei families ascribed to Gershom are fathered 
on Machli. Further evidence of the want of reliability 
in these genealogies is that while in 1 Kings ■ 
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(iv.ji) Ethan, Henian, Calcol, and Darda are n// said to 
be sons of Machol=Machli ; we have in i Chron. iv. 
29 (44) Ethan alone traced to Machli, and in verse 18 
{33) Heman has quite a different genealogy, being son 
of Yizhar. A further complication with regard to these 
same men is observable (loi) in i Chron. ii. 6, where 
the samefourmen are attributed to Zerah son of Judah. 
Though it is true that this might be ciled as another 
proof of the Qenizziie origin of some of the Levites, it 
is rather to be considered as evidence of the manner 
in which their ideas, not the information at iheir dis- 
posal, assisted in or influenced the formation of Family 
Tables. " Mihi res, non me rebus, subiungere conor" 
was their motto. The identification of Merari with 
Miriam is strengthened by the consideration that 
the Machlites or Dance-Music Leviles are assigned 
to the former, while tradition represents the latter 
as the introducer of sacred dance accompanied by 
song.' 

210. The Mushi or Mosiles (Mosheh is the Hebrew 
form of Moses) are also said to be a branch of the Merari ; 
but in I Chron. vi. 32 (47) the Machli are subordinated 
to them instead of being co-ordinated — i.e., Machol is 
son of Mushi, not brother. Now, this Mosite Machli 
had a son Eleazar.^who had no male offspring; and 
a very similar statement is made of Eleazar, son of 
Moses, who had only one son Rechabiah, who again 
has a son Yishiah.' The other Eleazar had a brother 
Qish called Qishiah,* and mentioned as if an important 
braach. There would appear to be reasons for believ- 
ing Yishiah and Qishiah to be interchangeable, both 
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meaning elder; for Yashish ( = an old man ') is C 
in Aramaic ; in i Chron, xxiv. 21, the LXX, so under- 
stand it, for they leave Yishiah untranslated, as if 
they considered it mere tautology for the eldest son 
to be expressed by two Hebrew words. In passing 
we may note the curious coincidence thus suggested 
that Saul and David should both have fathers known 
by the vague designation " the old man " Qish and 
Yishiah = Jesse. The lists referred to are as follows: 



I Chron. xxiil. 21. 
MachU (? MuBhi) ; 

Qish. 



I Chron. xxlii. 17 ; xxiv. 

Moses=Mo3beb : 

Rechabiah : 
Yishiah = Qiahlah. 



Of course, if we acknowledge the accuracy of these 
genealogies, even if we accept the identification of 
Mushi with Moses, and the confusion between Machli 
and Mushi, there is nothing to prevent Qish being 
the name of both a brother and a grandson of the same 
Eleazar, But if we recognise in these early names only 
family scctiofis, not individuals, (hen the order is not a 
matter of testimony, but the author's opinion — -(>,, in 
one case, tradition represents the Eleazar family section 
as older than the Qishite, in the other tliey are coeval. 
230. More evidence of the ignorance, and attendant 
confusion, displayed in the compilation of the Le\-ite 
genealogies, is obtained from the ensuing considerations. 
In chap. xxiv. the inleiilion is to give the names 
the ofHcers in David's reign, hut we cannot ac< 
Yishiah above as a co temporary of David 
xxvi. 25, Shelomith is the representative of Recbabial^r 
whose son is Yesha'iah, the same letters as Yishiah 
' Jobxii. 11; XV, 10. &o. 
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trith 'Ain inserted ; but this Shelomith, here the son 
of Zikri, is said to be the representative of the family 
of Yizhar.' All this is very illustrative of the confusion 
Hkely to result from the attempts of the chronicler after 
the Exile to reconstruct from the family-trees and house- 
names of Levites in his own days, lists of oflBcers in 
the reign of David, and more ambitious stil] to provide 
each with a genealogy right back into mythical periods. 

321. aOBACH.— The Qorachites appear to be an 
hnponant branch of Leviles, but we have seen that 
their genealogy is unreliable, being traced through 
Ephraimites to Yizhar in one case, to Amminadab of 
Judah in the other. Samuel and Heman the psalmist 
are both assigned to this family. In I Chronicle xxvi. 
they are called porters, which is in accordance with the 
jouthful duties of Samuel. There can be no doubt 
that the historian^ describes the utter destruction of the 
funtly of Qorach, for their presumptuous claim to the 
{niesthood. A difficulty was naturally felt, as to whence 
the subsequent race of porters sprang (see above and 
Numbers xxvi. 58J. So in referring to the episode in 
connection with the Reubenite rebels, Daihan and 
Abiram, a gloss was inserted : ' " Notwithstanding the 
children of Qorach died not." Subsequent authors 
evade the difficuhy by avoiding mention of the priestly 
mmbition of Qorach, while recording the royal preten- 
UOQS of the Reubenites.* The fact is that the whole 
history of the wanderings is only illustrated by episodes, 
that bear on the importance of Moses and the Levites, 
and is entirely unhistoric. This particular narrative 

> xziii. :S : xxiv. ai. '' Nura. xvi. 32. 

• Nom, XKvi. II, ' Deut. li. 6; Ps. cvi. 17. 
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may have been introduced in the reign of David * 
Solomon, as a warning to the Qorachiles, who doubt- 
less ihoughi themselves slighted in the menial work 
assigned to them of door-keeping. Of the psalms 
whose titles claim for them Qorachite authorship, 
Psalms xlii.-xlix. five have a slight reference to the 
Temple; Psalm Ixxxiv. lo has a distinct allusion to the 
Qorachite occupation, doorkeeping. Psalm Ixxxviii. has 
a reference to their early rising to open the Temple 
gates with the key,* Psalms Ixxxv. and Ixxxvii. are of a 
general character. 

222. Who were the Qorachites ? In i Chronicles 
ti. 42, Qorach is the son of Chebron, i.e., the Qorachites 
are a branch of the Chebronite Qenite family. Here 
too we have further evidence of the attempt, if it be 
not a fact, to trace the Qenites to Esau,^ for Qorach is 
assigned to him, and we have obsei-ved (216) the re- 
markable fact that the Qenizzites (akin to the Qenites) 
and the Zuphites (Samuel) claim the same parentage. 
Not only also is Reuel, the tribe of the Qenites into 
which Moses is said to have married, assigned to 
Esau, but in the descendants of Reuel his son, a strong 
affinity to the names of the sons of Gershoiti, the 
Levite, is apparent : 



Gen. xxxvL 17, t Chron. vi j6-l8 (41-43), 

Reusl. Gershom, 

N&hhath. Vach&tb. 

Zerach. Sbime'i. 

Shfunmah. ZlnunBh. 

MUtah. Zttvch. 

In the Hebrew characters, Zimmah and Mizzah only 

differ in order of letters, while in comparative tables, 
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Neglect of /lrt{_ proves 'Non-existence of Levius ii-j 

such interchanges as Nachath and Yachath, Shammah 
and Shime'i are of the commonest occurrence? We 
are thus urged to the conclusion, that either the family- 
tree of Esau is a fabrication^ pure and simple, or that 
apart from the Edomite race he was the ancestor of the 
Qenites also. This relation would account for the 
unwilhngness of the Qenite Moses to force a passage 
through Edom, when the alternative was a long di- 
gression, wasting much time and attended with con- 
siderabie loss of life. We should also note that the 
rare word terioth, E.V. castles, is found only of the 
villages of the Qohathites,^ of the Hagarenes or Ish- 
maelites,* of the Midianites' and affected by later 
authors.* It would thus appear to be a survival of 
an ancient word, belonging to the Qenites in common 
with other southern races, and cherished by the later 
Levites. 

323. Outside the priest-written narratives of the 
Pentateuch, we have no evidence of the existence of an 
hereditary high-priest, clad in gorgeous apparel, and 
ruling over a large army of Levites, divided into three 
chief sections, to each of which were assigned its 
several duties. On the contrary, we have seen that no 
mention of a high priest is made between the days of 
Joshua and David. Further, the history of the Ark is 
inconsistent with the establishment of a priesthood, 
whose special function it was to be in continual attend- 
ance upon it. When the Philistines restored the Ark 
to Israel, it was taken care of at Qirjath-Jeearim ' by a 
non-Levile, Abinadab, and his sons Eleazar and Uzza, 

' Chron. vi. 39 (j4), ' Gen. kxv. i6. ' Num, xixi. lo. 

• Ei. txv. 4, xM. ij : Cant, viii, 9 ; Ps. Ixix. 16. 
■ I Sam. vii. 2, 
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for twenty years.* During this long period of time, tlie ^ 
priests, so-called highpriests, Abimelech and his son 
Abiathar, abandoned the Ark to its fate. Their first 
station was Nob, where the main object of their regard 
was the Divining Ephod and the Table of Shewbread 1 
This piece of furniture, which by the law of Moses was 
to be stationed near the Ark and to be replenished 
every Sabbath,"^ is left desolate after the massacre of 
the priests, for Abiatha escapes only with the ephod, to 
offer himself to David as a medium for anticipatiag the 
designs of his enemies. With what caution, then, must 
we read notes as i Chronicles vi. 34 (49) which would 
make Aaron and his sons, without intermission, always 
to have offered at the two altars of bumt-oileriog and 
incense, and to have made atonement which not only 
required the annual visit to the Ark, but demanded the 
presence of the Ark in the Tabernacle ; the note con- 
cludes with the statement that this arrangement was 
of Mosaic origin, which is inconceivable when we 
have just seen that in the pious David's reign the Ark, 
Tabernacle, and Priest were all three in different places 
at the same time. 

224. Wlien the kingdom was assured to David by 
the murders of Ishbaal and Abner, the king bethou^t 
him of the Ark. ' No Levites go to escort it, no public 
ceremony was observed, an ox-cart is employed to 
convey it which results in catastrophe, if indeed the 
whole narrative is not a novelette to account for the 
name Perez-Uzzah.* David, without consulting priest 

' Ln. 3 Sara. vi. 3; i Chron. xiii. 7. for Uzzah and Achio, read 
Uizah and his broiher, LXX. " hJs brethren " ; cf. t Sam. vU. i, 
where the name oi the brother is given as Eleazar. 

» Lev. xxiv. 8. ' 2 Sam, vi. ' See below ondi,T Jodata. 
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or prophet, in despair abandons the Ark lo the care of 
a PhiHstine, Obed-edom ; but after observation of three 
months regains his confidence, and this time decides to 
employ Levites and a full choral service with every 
pageant. This is not mentioned in Samuel, but in 
I Chron. xv. 2 an important announcement is made: 
"Then David said, None ought to carry the Ark of 
God, but the Levites." Clearly because of the previous 
Btory, in which is recorded the untimely fate of the non- 
Invite ; there is no reference to " as Yahveh com- 
manded Moses " or the like. The note in verse 1 5 is a 
gloss, for the intention of the story is clear ; the Ark is 
to be borne by Levites, not because Moses liad provided 
rings for that purpose, but to preclude the possibility 
of a repetition of Uzzah's fate. The Ark at that lime 
could not have been considered the special seat of God 
himself, but a mere interesting national relic, otherwise 
h could not have been so long neglected, nor could it 
fcr even three months be entrusted to a foreigner, 
however worthy in himself, who was a Philistine, and 
possibly a Moabite by birth. ^ As evidence of the 
absence of restrictions as lo the appointment of priests, 
the family of this Obed-edom became permanently 
attached to the sacred service. 

226. The next noteworthy point is, that David 
is described as providing a tabernacle of his own 
invention for the reception of the Ark. Although he 
considers it necessary to ask Nathan's advice before 
building a superb temple for this purpose, it does 
not occur to him previously to obtain p}ermission 
when superseding the old tabernacle, which we are 
told was still in existence at Gibeon, rich in historic 
' Deut. xxiiL 3. 
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family viewed this story of the "only-begotten " ' ? 
reverent affection, and would have no scruple 
calling a secU'on of their race after this name, Judah. 

229. Accepting for the sake of argument the Genesis 
story as hisloty, we find that this important name for 
the leading tribe of Israel, said to have been coined by 
the exultant mother of Jacob's fourth son, was already 
employed by the Hittites since years before Esau had 
married Yehudith, the daughter of Beeri the Hittite.* 
This might then be urped as evidence of the commoa 
early use of this Phoenician name. 1 fear, however, 
that in this connection the name is suspicious and 
testifies rather to the habit of the author, to fabricate 
names for iviws, which shall at the same time convey 
and conceal the fact that two different tribes inhabited 
the same region. Nearly all the names given to Esau's 
sons are those of Qenizzite tribes dwelling in Judah, 
finally claimed and absorbed by that Israelite tribe. 
Thai Yechud was an early Israelite name for a god 
may, moreover, be observed from its use in combination, 
as an alternative for other divine names : 



Kum. i. lo. AmmiAmf = Ammishaddai =^ Ammiel 

I Chron, viii. 3. Abihud = Abiyah = Ablel! 

Num. xjtriv. 37, Achiiod = Acbiyah = Achireelek. 

I Chron. vil. 18, IshAu.* = lahbaal. 



We should note also that the Benjamite name Ehud 
to be referred here, as we find, amongst his Gerite 
section, the names Abihud, Achihud. The absence on 
Phosnician inscriptions of names compounded with 
Yachud can, I imagine, be only satisfactorily explained 
by the supposition that some other expression 

■ Gen ixii. z. '' Gen, xxvi. 34. 
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supplanted the older one for this purpose. This would 
appear to reveal itself in the name Bai/n,^ which means 
alone, only and alone, cf. Hebrew lebhadh,^ and which 
is frequently found in composition : Bodashloreth, 
Bodashman, Bodtanith, Bodmeiek, Bodmelqarth, Bod- 
zephon, Bodbaal, &c. 

330. The story of the Man Judah is not historic ; 
but it is interesting to note the following points : his 
wife is daughter of Shua,' I'.e,, Bathshua', strangely 
identical with the wife of David* and his daughter-in- 
law Tamar, self-devoted to prostitution, recalls the 
story of the rape of David's daughter Tamar. There 
can be but little doubt that the names of Bathshua' and 
Tamar were transferred from the times of David to the 
relations of his mythical ancestor, Judah. The inces- 
tuous origin of the descendants of Judah, is partly 
suggested by various mixed nationalities found in this 
tribe, and partly an insult from the northern author, 
for Judah is viewed as a northerner by Kuenen, Reuss, 
Schrader; as a southerner by Di Dm an, Stude, Driver. 
The last in the " Literature of the Old Testament " 
(p. 116) actually employs Gen. x.xxviii. as proof of the 
southern source of this document, because it " records 
traditions relating to the history of Judahite families 
which would be of subordinate interest for one who 
was not a member of the tribe." This argument would 
assign a Moabite or Ammonite authorship to the story 
in Gen. xix. 30-38, as it could be of no possible interest 
to an Israelite. But the venom in each case is the 
interest to the outsider. The submission of Judah 
before Joseph, and his protection of Benjamin, are clear 

' CIS.. I. 3- ' Gen. Midi 24. &c.; and of God. Ps.lxixiii. 19. 
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indications that the story was not written till after 
secession of the Ten Tribes, 

iJ31. Of the sons of Judah we observe that one 
family is called Zarchite or Ezrachite — i.e., native, indi- 
genous, as opposed to alien races found in Judah ; but 
we have the most meagre accounts of it, unless, indeed, 
the important district of CarmeP is to be considered 
part of this section of the tribe, for in Joshua vii, i, 
Achan is a Carmite, i.e., aCarmelite, and of the Zarehile 
section. It is, however, to be noted that this Zarchite 
section is relegated to Simeon, the Ishmaelite tril 
and its sub-section, Carmi, to Reuben. - 

233. Of the Perizzites, which so were connected 
the Zarchites that, like Jacob and Esau their ancestors, 
are described as twins, we know still less. They were, 
however, a recognised section of Judah after the return 
from the Captivity.' Now the Perizzite aboriginal race 
of Canaan is associated with the Jebusites* who it is 
admitted were absorbed in Benjamin^ and who it is 
distinctly stated ° were conquered by Judah. I take it 
then that these Perizzites submitted to Judali in early 
times, and were by them admitted by the league, being 
viewed later as one of the earliest accretions of that 
tribe, and hence called his eldest surviving son. How 
far tradition succeeded in preserving the names of the 
aborigines of Canaan is a problem difficult of solution. 
We can recognise the mellowness of antiquity about 
such names as Emin and Zamzummim, or Amaleq and 
Anaq; but in Palestine itself there is an indeiiniteness 
about names, which are so vague as to be capable of 
application to any people of any time ; Amorites and 



' Josh. XV. 55 ; i Sam. 25. • Num. xxvi. 13, 6. ■ Neh, i 
' Josh, xi. 3. = Jud. i. 21. " Jud. L 
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Canaanites, or Highlanders and Lowlanders, Periz- 
zites and Hivites ( = Hawoth) ; both mean villagers, the 
latter perhaps cities. The number of these nations is 
uncertain : in Deut. vii. i we find seven of them, and in 
Gen. XV, 19, 30 exactly hn, both very suspiciously 
sacred numbers ; it being specially worthy of observa- 
tion that in the latter case, to arrive at the number 
desired, Qadmonites or Aborigines, Rephaim or de- 
parted heroes, have to be requsitioned along with 
Qcnites and Qeni^zites elsewhere considered posterior 
to Abraham, but here assigned to Esau as his progeny. 
Similarly the LXX. and Samaritian Pentateuch correct 
the Massorete and Peschitto in Ex. xxiii. 23 ; xxxiii. 2 ; 
xxxiv. 1 1 by adding mention of the Girgashites to 
preserve the number seven. In Esther ix. 19 we find 
"the Judahiies, the Perrizzites " as synonyms where 
the Aramaic Zain has replaced the Hebrew Ssadde, a 
fre<]uent practice. If we suppose the converse to have 
taken place in the change from the Canaanite tribal 
name to that of the Judite section, the word has a 
sensible etymology "the villagers," a name much akin 
to Chezron the fabled son of Perez. Of the latter we 
probably have traces in Baal-Perazim ; ' and Har- 
Perazim ;* very possibly too in Perez-Uzza.' 

S33. Chezron is one of those ancient plurals in «, 
like Sime'on, Reuben, &c., and signifies the Chazors. 
This is supported by Josh. xv. 25, " Chezron, which is 
Chozer," and the fact that several cities in Judah bore 
this name ; Chazar-Addar,* Chazar-gaddah,^ Chazor- 
chadattah = New-chazor ; * besides, in the tribe of 
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Simeon, Chazor-shual ' and Chazor-susah,* and in ihe 
equally adjacent tribe of Benjamin, Chazor,' we have 
here sufficent grounds for stating that Chezron was a 
district of Judah ; he is called the son of Perez, or a 
Perizzite, being a portion of the ancient race and having 
a synonymous appellation. The kingdom of Chazor, 
in the north, to which Sisera and Jabin belonged, and 
to which Num. xxxix. 9, lO; Ez. xlvii. 16, 17 refer; 
must not be confounded with the southern Chazor, 
though at one time they were doubtless akin, as 
the Reubenites and the northern Rechoboth. 

234. The royal line of descent from Chezron 
exceedingly doubtful, Ram is both his son and gram 
son, son of Vera chm eel, i.e., traditions varied in assign- 
ing the family of Ram to the Chezron and the Yerach- 
meelitcs. Nachshon is* called the descendant of Caleb 
Ihe Qenizzite (or Celubhai) not of Ram, whose son 
Salmon is in i Chron. ii. 51 also assigned to Caleb, 
while his identity with the Salmon of the Book of 
Ruth is established by the definite statement that he 
was Father of Bethlehem.' As we have already seen 
that the genealogies of the high priests are, in the days 
prior to David, unreliable, so we shall find that the 
ancestry of that king himself is supposititious. Nothing 
is really known of his grandfather, the name Obed is 
suggestive of Moabitish origin, which is the material on 
which the plot of the story of Ruth is based. It has 
been shown above that the coinddence in the fathers of 
both Saul and David being known by the indefinite 
cognomen " the old man," Qish and Yishshi respeaivelj 
is too marked for us to afibrd to disregard it ia 

' Josh. IV, !iS. ' Josh. lilt. 5, > Neh. xi. jj. 

* 1 Chron. iv. ' C/ 1 Chron. iv. 3. 
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Appreciation of the historical value to be accorded to 
itheir personahty. In considering the Une of David, we 
, moreover, at once confronted with the problem of 
the Caleb family, which is so fully dealt with by 
Kuenen. The main points to be noted are, that the 
[enealogies of the five Calebs are from internal evidence 
dearly shown to relate to one and the same man ; that 
We thus discover evidence of the mixed character of the 
component parts of the tribe of Judah ; and that in 
these genealogies betraying secrets, otherwise undis- 
coverable and plainly at variance with the generally 
received notion of the purity of the royal lineage, the 
totimations thus provided cannot he over-estimated ; 
lor can we sufficiently praise the integrity of purpose 
displayed by the original scribes, who preserved these 
conflicting fragments of lost geographical knowledge, 
though they could not but have been aware of the 
Bmanifest discrepancy thus exposed from the position 
^Kbey elsewhere so strenuously advocated. 
^k 236. In Genesis xlviii. 22, Jacob says to Joseph ; 
^B* I have given thee one Shechem (shoulder) above thy 
^Brethren, which I took out of the hand of the Amorite 
BVith my sword and my bow." The pun is patent, but 
the historic truth underlying Jacob's remark shows a 
quite different author from him who reports the con- 
quest of Shechem to have excited feelings of shame and 
read on the part of the fabled aged patriarch, culminat- 
% in his solemn curse. Tlie Blessing of Jacob is full 
F similar plays on the names of tribes, which con- 
isively demonstrate a late date for its publication, 
iomc of these are recondite, such as the reference in 
■Oenesis xlix. 11 to Carmi, the vineyard district of 
^udah, and verse 31 (see under Naphthali); others were 
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explicit, as verse 22, Pora/A = Fruitful, a play on 
Ephrath ; and so in verse 9 we must see in U-kelabhi, 
" and as a Hon," a reference to Caleb, as if he should 
say : " And Caleb who shall stirhim up. The associa- 
tion of the lion with the tribe of Judah is very ancient ; 
but is strangely mixed up with the Calebite family, for 
the hero Othniel = Lion of God, is called the younger 
brother of Caleb = the Dog ; though it may very well 
be questioned whether he lived at or after the time of 
the Josephite conquests under Joshua, 

236. The following are the five geneak^es 
Caleb : 

(i) 1 Chronicles ii. 18-20. He is called the 9on 

Chezron and identified with the Cheluboi of 

verse 9. 

(2) I Chronicles ii. 42-49. By being called the 

brother of Yerachmeel, he is identified with 
the preceding (see verse 9). 

(3) I Chronicles ii. 50-55 still identical, by the 

allusion to his wife (verse 19), Ephratah, 
though, we must read "the sons of Hur, the 
son of Caleb, and firstborn of Ephratah," for 
" the sons of Caleb, the son of Hur," which is 
a manifest error (see verse 19). In this 
marriage with Ephratah we can only under- 
stand a latent historical allusion to a previous 
occupation of Ephraimite territory by Caleb- 
ites, which throws grave suspicions on the 
trustworthiness of the story, which makes 
Caleb a fellow-spy of Joshua and his subordi- 
nate in the latter's fictitious universal conquest 
of Canaan. 
: Chronicles iv. 11, 12. Chelub, the brother c^ 
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Shuach. The allusion to Ir Nachash = City 
of Nachshon, is a strong indication that this 
is none other but the same Chelubai of verse 
9, though Nachshon is represented as the 
grand-nephew of that man, who is certainly 
Caleb (see No. i). As regards Shuach, it 
appears improbable that this should be a 
metathesis for Chusah in verse 4 (Gesenius), 
who is there described as many generations 
younger than Carmi = Caleb. It recaJs rather 
the name of Shuach of the Qeturite family' and 
seems lo convey the usual idea of blending 
of races, here Qeturite and Qenizzitc. 
(S) I Chronicles iv. 15 19. Caleb, the son of Ye 
phuhneh, whose sons are found in previous 
tables, as descendants of the Chezronite 
Caleb, viz., Ziph iv. 18 (cf. ii. 42); Chebher, 
iv. 1 8 (cf. ii. 42) ; Gedor iv. i S. (cf. ii. 5 1 ). These 
being the names not of men but of places, do 
not justify the hypothesis that there were 
two or more Calebs who chanced to have sons 
of the same name. The text of i Chron. iv. 1 1— 
20, especially 15-19, '^ i>^ ^ corrupt condition. 
We read " the sons of Yehalcel were," " the 
sons of Ezra were," and " his wife Yehudiyah 
bare," without any explanation as to who 
Yehaleel and Ezra were, or whose wife Yehu- 
diyah was. The latter is described as the 

" sister of Nacba>w " ; but when we remember 

that in the ancient Semitic characters m and 
sh are easily confused, we feel little scruple in 
restoring NachasA here. Yehudith = Jewess, 
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sister of Nachash, was the wife of 
son of Ycphunneh, as her descendants clearly 
show. Thus here again we have an instance 
of a supposed marriage describing the blend- 
ing of two races, here Jewish and Qenizzite. 
237. Contrariwise, the other genealogies of Caleb, 
the so-called son of Chezron, stand confessed of Qe- 
nizzite origin (ii. 54) ; the house of Joab is Qenizzite 
(cf. iv. 14), evidently a district (ii. 45); Me' on (of. iv. 14), 
another district ;^ last but not least, Caleb the brother 
of Yerachmeel has a daughter Achsah (ii. 49, while 
Caleb the Qenizzite also has a daughter of the same 
name." The evidence given above is cumulative, and 
seems to preclude the possibility of our believing in the 
existence, in these tables, of more than one Caleb- 
We are told in the plainest, most unmistakable lan- 
guage that Caleb the son of Yephunneh was a Qeniz- 
zite,' and equally distinctly that he was not a Judahite 
for both these passages affirm that Caleb the soti 
Yephunneh, on account of great services rendered 
the Israelites, was allowed by Moses to have seti 
nient in Judah as if he had been one of the tribe b/ 
birth. Joshua is magnanimous enough to give hira 
Hebron, though as a matter of fact the same narrative 
makes the conquest of this city due to Caleb's own 
valour and generalship, and the tradition prevailed that 
the whole southern district of Judah, Ziph, Gedor, 
Carmel, Me'on, &c., belongs to this champion of the 
south, who was doubtless, in accordance with the facts 
elsewhere observable, simply a warlike tribe persouiiied 
and deified. Here, however, he is view. 
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hero, assisted by his younger brother, who, though not 
by birth an Israelite, occupies the proud and semi- 
royal position of Israel's first Judge. In Seraiah = 
warrior of Yahveh,^ brother of Othniel and ancestor 
of the Joabites, who dweh in the valley of the 
craftsmen, we recognise but thinly disguised Caleb 
the son of Yephunneh, champion of Yahveh, brother 
of Othniel,- and ancestor of the house of Joab.' 

838. Inquiry into the root of Yephunneh affords 
what may be called a demonstration of the conclusive- 
ness of the foreign origin of this Caleb, In Genesis 
xzxvi. 41, 42 Pinon and Qenaz are in juxtaposition as 
Edomites ; in Numbers xxxiii. 43, Piition, a halting-place 
in the wanderings, lies between Edom and Moab. The 
Atroth-Sho/J/ii7« of Numbers xxxii. 35 is probably akin ; 
but the Ishpan of 1 Chronicles viii. 22 seems more allied 
to Shephuphan.* Pcninnah, wife of Elqanah the 
Qenile,^ is the only individual bearing a name with 
this root. Later offshoots of the Caleb family 
still had a fancy for this root, Penue\ with a sister 
Hazelel-^o«i are descendants of Hur," himself son of 
Caleb. We gather from the above facts that the 
root of Yephunneh was common in names amongst 
Qenites and Qenizzites. Caleb then was not an Ezra- 
chite, i.e., he was recognised as extraneous to Judah, 
though the alliance between them was of so remote an 
antiquity, that attempts were made by the chronicler to 
make it appear that he was called a Qenizzite, not 
because of his connection with that ancient race, but 
because he was son of a certain man named Qenaz, 
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who without introduction, i.e., without a father, 
thrown amongst the Judahites with the hope that 
would be mistaken for a descendant of Judah. 
ruse has proved very successful to the present day.' 

239. The Mosaic sanction for the acceptance of th( 
influential Calebites into the Israelite league is of vei 
doubtful historical value, beyond illustrating the fafit' 
that Moses, a Qenite, was glad to secure the assistance 
of the powerful Qenizzite race, already established in 
the south of Canaan. If on the contrary, instead of 
the vague royal pedigree based on late narratives of the 
character of the Book of Ruth, we accept on the 
strength of the above evidence the plain statement thai 
amongst other places, Bethlehem was peopled b] 
Qenizzites, we shall be driven to the conclusion tl 
the Calebite connection with Judah must be refei 
back to remoter times than would appear from the 
Hexateuch narrative ; a date more in accordance with 
the position, which Caleb, the father of Hur, asstitni 
in the genealogies, 

240. Considerable light is thus thrown on nil 
incidents in the Scriptural narrative. Samuel, a Qenit^ 
when choosing the first king of Israel, knowing the 
jealousy e-xisting between the north, where he had not 
so much influence, and the south, where his congeners 
abounded, made his selection from Benjamin, a com- 
paratively small tribe, not likely from its size to usurp 
excessive authority, though sufficiently renowned for 
valour to protect the interests of the realm, besides 
occupying a natural central position. On his quarrelling 
with Saul, he resolved to run the risk of appearing 
favour his own kindred, and choose a Qenizzite 

' Vidi Keil on i Chron. iv. 13-13. 
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Bethlehem for the next king. Saul retaliated by 
massacring the Qenites at Nob, in Ephraim, whereupon 
David immediately espoused their cause, and Qenites 
were the backbone of his army of brigands in the 
wilderness of Judah, On his accession to the throne, 
he requited these Qenites, wliose loyalty he had proved, 
by appointing Chebronites to positions of tnjst through- 
out the land. In anticipation of the erection of the 
temple, he seems to have organised the body of Qenites 
for its service, though it is very improbable thai this 
was done on anything like the enormous scale, with 
which he is credited by the chronicler. Gradually 
withdrawn from their military posts, they came to 
occupy various ranks of the priesthood, up to that of 
highpriest, whose influence was second to the king's. 
Solomon pursued the same tactics, but, on the severance 
of the northern kingdom, Jeroboam's dislike lo the 
employment of Levites = Qenites as priests was due, 
not to religious, but political scruples, for he feared 
their national interest in the Qenizzite house of the 
south. No other explanation satisfactorily accounts 
for Jeroboam's action, as prior to his time, even before 
the organisation of the priesthood, Levites were always 
welcomed at the northern shrines ; nor assigns a reason 
for the acerbity with which the southerners declare 
thai he took of "the lowest of the people," i.e., not 
aristocratic Qenites, to serve as priests. 

241. SHELACH. — In Numbers xxvi. 30, we read 

"of Shelah, the family of the Sheldnites," but Shilo- 
nites, I Chronicles ix. 5 ; Nehemiah xi, 5. Now the 
sons of Shelah as given in 1 Chronicles iv. 21, 'Er 
and La'adah, recall the names of the sons of Ephraim, 
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Shuthelach and 'Erza in Numbers xxvi. 35 ; but 
Shuthelach, La'adan and 'Ezer in i Chronicles vii. 20, 
21, 25, Shuthelach, a puzzle to Gesenius, appears to 
be an irregular ancient form for Eshielach, the usual 
Ethpa'al of sibilant verbs, and compare Eshtaol from 
Shaul, Eshtanioa' from Shema', also Shobal for Eshbal, 
and Shuphan for Ishpan. As, according to Gesenius, 
there is no root Thelach, we must in 1 Chronicles vii. 
25, either correct Shelach or Shu-thelach. The identity 
of 'Eran and La'adan in the two family-trees is 
palpable, and there is little ground for hesitation in 
seeing in Shelach, or Shuthelach the same name as 
Shelah ; if not we are confronted with a greater dii5- 
culty in believing that there were in both Judah and 
Ephraim, families of Shilonites with offshoots 'Eran 
and La'adan, but this will be further discussed below, 
under Ephraim. Briefly the sad fatality that befel the 
sons of Judah • and the building up of his family by an 
incestuous marriage, are the author's method of 
describing the fact that the Jacobean element in the 
tribe of Judah was almost lost while its strength and 
numbers are to be attributed to aliens, Perizzites ai 
Qenizzites. 



243. JOSEPH. — Various roots are given or hinted 
at. "God hath taken away (asaph = saphah) my 
reproach ; " '' which is immediately supplemented by 
another author with a second derivation, "May Yahveh 
arfrf to my family " root Yasaph.' Joseph is also the 
cotleclor (asaph, its more usual meaning) of corn, 
though two other verbs are employed * to prvveat 
' Gen ixivi. t Co_ ,„,_ ^y 

' Gen. xxj. a4, ' Gen. xli, ^8. 49. 
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being too readily perceived that the introduction of the 
story of his warehousing corn in Egypt is simply based 
on a derivation of his name. In a somewhat similar 
way the name Daniel is oniy derivable in the tale of 
Susannah, where he gives judgment ; not from the 
canonical book, where he is a soothsayer and inter- 
preter of dreams, solving no problem in judgment. 
Professor Sayce ' refers all Hebrew names of heroes, 
up to the time of Solomon, to Assyrian etymologies. 
According to his view, Joseph = Ispu = diAnnation/ 
It would be quite in accordance with the system pur- 
sued in the composition of Hebrew narrative, for a 
knowledge of this Assyrian root to have suggested 
the introduction of the reference to the divining cup, 
which is not essentia! to the narrative. If we accept 
Sayce 's further conclusion that the tribe received 
its name from a deity, Joseph, we should discover 
that fully half the tribes, Judah — Joseph, Dan, Gad, 
Asher, Sime'on' — were called after ancient deities. In 
the Osarsiph of Maneiho, whom he identifies with 
Moses, moderns recognise the name of Joseph, which 
is suggestive that the Josephite race was the one 
Vith which the Egyptians were acquainted, not the 
Jacobean nor Israelite. What if Osar-siph should 
have meant Helper of Joseph, Osar being not the 
Egyptian god Osiris, but a transliteration of the 
Hebrew 'asar, to help. 

1243. From subsequent history it would afipear that 
the name Joseph simply implies that later some great 
accretion was added to the Jacobean federation ; the 
names of two tribes, Ephraim and Manasseh, being 
often combined in one designation, Joseph, i.e., addition, 

' Hibbert Lectures. ' C/. Gen. xliv.5. 15. • Vide Isma'el. 
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supplement, are taken as the names of the two sons of 
the man Joseph. It is only when we realise this later 
admission of Joseph, that we can fully understand the 
rivalry between the North and the South. Judah was 
a long established power before Joseph came on the 
scene. Joseph's claim to the birthright does not imply 
a claim to greater antiquity hut rather to dominion, 
which, according to patriarchal ideas, was seldom given 
to the first-born. It iain this sense we must interpret 
2 Samuel xix. 44 (43), reading with the LXX.' : 
"And 1 am, moreover, firstborn rather than thou," 
i.e., held the birthright, instead of: "And also in 
David I [have] more than thou," which was not a fact, 
and, if it were, would be mere tautology after : " I have 
ten parts in the king." In the same sense we must 
understand the words of Jeremiah*: " I was a father 
to Israel, and Ephraim was my firstborn." This is 
more distinctly enunciated in 1 Chronicles v. 2 : " Judah 
was a hero among his brethren, and was a prince over 
them, but Joseph's was the birthright," where just 
before, the occasion of this transfer had been given as 
the consequence of Reuben's incest. Consistently with 
this statement, we have the narrative in Genesis xlviii. 
5, that after solemnly adopting Ephraim and Manasseh 
as sons instead of grandsons, the aged Jacob invoked 
the blessing of the firstborn on Ephraim the younj 
son of Joseph, precisely as he himself had been ii 
by Isaac with the birthright, though in his case pro- 
cured with guile. Here again we have abundant 
support for the conviction that the details in Genesis 
were provided from the subsequent experience of later 
history, Jacob's blessing Ephraim and giving him the 
' Professor Driv«r. ' nxi 
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authority over his brethren is one of those numerous 
prophecies after the event with which the Hebrew 
writers loved to embellish their early history; they 
delighted in believing that their ancestors by some 
divine gift enjoyed the power of foreseeing the great- 
ness of their descendants ; but before we discuss the 
probability of such prophetical power, in the abstract 
it will be necessary first to have more conclusive 
evidence than we have as yet discovered, of the actual 
existence of a man Jacob, whose utterances have been 
miraculously preserved. 

244. Ephraim ( = Fruitful) would appear to have been 
the name of a district, not of a man. It is even pro- 
bable that this district was in very early times known 
by this name, as we find a Hittite family known as the 
Ephrites, Ephron.* Its occupation by Judah prior to 
the Josephites is described as the marriage of Caleb 
with Ephratah, of which historical fact traces survive 
in names like Beihlehem-Ephratah, and the Ephrathite 
origin of Samuel's family, which lived at Ramah in 
Judah. Further, if we arc correct above in identifying 
the Shelanites with the Shilonites (241), Judah must 
. have occupied this district before Joseph and the nar- 
rative I Chron. vii, 21, which is a puzzle lo most com- 
mentators as appearing to have occurred during the 
time 0/ the Egyptian bondage, is really a disaster that 
befel the earlier Judite occupants of Ephraim, while the 
Josephites were still in Egypt. Corroborative of this 
hypothesis is the statement in i Chron. iv. 21, under 
guise of genealogy, that La'adah the Shelanite 
(Shilonite) founded or occupied Moresheth-Gath and 
Akzibh,^ both of which are towns of Judah.' Observe 

' Gen. Htiii. in. ' Cf. Micah, u 14. ' Josh. xv. 44. 
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also that in Gen. xxxviii. 5 Bathshua' is said 
given birth to Shelah at Akzibh, and we have testimony 
to the connection of Shelah ' with Akzibh, though the 
two traditions vary very considerably as to his rela- 
tion with the place, in point of time. The mourning 
then of Ephraim over the fate of his son La'adan, who 
was slajn by the men of Gath, is a reference to an 
encounter between the Judile Shelanile La'adan who 
afterwards successfully established themselves in this 
Philistine district ; it must be considered as a poelical'^ 
expression for the grief of the district Ephraim, at tl 
time occupied by Judah. 

246. In Genesis xWx.. lo, it is plainly stated that 
Judah shall hold the supremacy for a time, till some 
one shall come to Shiloh, when the union of the tribes 
shall be with tlie later comer, i.e., Joseph. 

" The sceptre shall no! depart from Judab, 
Nor the divining-rod from between his feet ; 
Until oni come to Shiloh. 
And his shall be the union of Ihc peoples." 

This rendering is admitted by Professor Cheyne ' to t 
" certainly the mios( Ha/«/-rt/meaningof the four Hebrew! 
words, taken by themselves," as also did Ewald (ii. 283)^ 
but the latter read until Judah come to Shiloh. 
Messianic interpretation of the passage " until Shilol 
come," or "until he come whose right it is,'" is inconri 
sistent with the context, for the meaning would theO'l 
practically be "Judah shall neivr \osq the supremacy,'! 
for Messiah of the tribe of Judah shall lake it up wheal 
David of the same tribe lays it down. This is certainljq 

' Shuthelach, i Chron. vii. ao. ji : Thelach, 1 Cfaron. vii, aj. 
' Ita il iSg. > LXX. cf. Ei. 1 " 
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■not correct ; for if it be not admitted that Judah lost 
the sceptre, when Joseph took away ten-twelfths of the 
peoples = tribes, no ingenuity can bridge over the 600 
years between the destruction of Jenjsalem by 
Nebuchadrezzar and the Advent of Christ, The scep- 
tre swayed by Ihe Asmoneeans was of too tottery a 
character to be seriously viewed as a continuance of 
Davidic power. The LXX. translation of Genesis xlix. 
10 was influenced by Ezra 2!, and thus the application 
to Messiah arose ; on the other hand Ezekiel cannot 
have intended to quote Genesis, for the conditions are 
diametrically opposite ; in Genesis, Judah is to retain 
the power, till something or other happens, but in 
Ezekiel, the place is to remain in ruiits till a lawful 
governor arises. When Joseph came to Shiloh, the 
Judites withdrew from the land of Ephraim, but the 
families from that district retained the name, hence 
Bethlehem-Ephralah, and Ephrath employed of Qirjath- 
Yearim ^ suggesting* an Ephrathite district in Judah.' 
This coming to Shiloh was only the beginning of the 
end; quarrels and bickerings were maintained for a 
long time, before the final secession which shore Judah 
of its supremacy. 

i346. " And his shall be Ihe yiqqcJialh of the peoples," 
this SiraS Xiy^fisyov is doubtless selected as a play on 
the name Qohathiies, whose dwelling had been so long 
at Shiloh. The access of Joseph to power is markedly 
associated with Shiloh,' for Achiyah the Shilonite it is 
who proposes 10 Jeroboam, the Ephraimite, that he 
should become king of the ten tribes. The real cause 
of the revolt is demonstrated by Renan, to have been 

' Pb. rTxxii. 6. ■ Ruth i, a : 1 Sam. xvii. ij. 

* I Kings xi. 26-40. 
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the exactions on the northern tribes made by £ 
for the embelhshnienl and Tortilicatioii of Jerusalem. 
This jealousy between North and South reminds one of 
the Civil War in the Stales of America ; and if we 
further accept the very probable theory of Renan, that 
the North revolted on account of forced labour amount- 
ing to slavery, the parallel is more complete, though 
somewhat inverted. In both cases, the Northerners 
were anti-slavery and successful ; but in Israel the 
Northerners fought for secession, in America for union ; 
again in America the Southerners were not of so loog J 
standing in their position as the Northerners, while Ae j 
opposite was the case in Israel. 

247. But Achiyah, the Shilonite had personal mo- 
tives of revenge to gratify, albeit he availed himself of 
the popular feeling to foment the outburst. He was, 
with a high degree of probability, son or nephew of 
Abiathar, whose father was also an Achiyah. This 
Abiathar, for supporting Adonijah, David's eldest son 
in his claim to the throne, was by the anointed son of 
the favourite wife, banished from Jerusalem and ex- 
cluded from his former high- priesthood. Solomon's 
ordering him to betake himself to his patrimonial estate 
at Anathoth appears to preseni some difficulty; of 
course Anathoth was a Levitical town, famous as the 
birthplace of Jeremiah, but do mention is made of it in 
the previous history of Abiathar's family, who dwelt 
far north of Anathoth. Ewald's conjecture that he was 
subsequently put to death, is supported by the ominous 
words, " Thou art worthy of death," ' a sentence deferred 
as in the case of Shimei, to whom it was said, " I will J 
not to-day put thee to death." Achiyah, had thus | 
' 1 Kings ii, 26. 
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personal cause for hatred of Solomon, both in the death 
of his father or uncle, and in the loss of the hereditary 
priesthood. 

248. MANASSEH.— Joseph gives this name to 
bis firstborn, saying,' "God hath made me 10 forget 
my affliction," &c., but like the derivation of Judah from 
praise, this is open to the objection, that it is manifestly 
too much of the nature of a pun, to be accepted as the 
source of a tribal name. Considering that this tribe 
occupied the region known earlier as Gilead, which is 
interpreted to mean, Heap of Witness, it is not im- 
possible that some author would derive the name 
Manasseh from Nes, a standard, and also the pole or 
pillar, from which the standard floated.' Thus in Exo- 

xvii. there may be some allusion to the victory of 
this tribe under the leadership of Joshua, which is 
commemorated in the name " Yahveh-nissi," itself an 
'alternative derivation for Massah, which is rendered 
Provocation or Temptation, and frequently confounded 
with Meribah, quite another place and occasion. It is, 
however, the taunt of the Ephraimites, which reveals 
the most satisfactory etymon of Manasseh, viz., the 
Vord nus tojice : " Fugitives of Ephraim are ye." ' This 
expression is of the greatest historical interest in two 
■ways; first as it stands, it denies the truth of the 
repeated statement, that half-Manasseh had first dwelt 
east of Jordan, for it asserts that it was well known 
that their withdrawal thither was to escape from ihe 
Ephraimite government ; and second, which is far more 
important, because it has a bearing on the fugittve 
character of the Exodus from Egypt, for two of the pro- 
minent tribes that came forth from Egypt are thus 

' Geo. »li. 50. ' Num. xii. 8. 9. ' Jud. xii. 4. 
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known by names combining to emphasise the n 
their exit, the Levites are called Gershonites, ExpetUi, 
and the Josephites before they reached Palestine are 
called Manasseh, Fugitives. 

249. The early history of Manasseh is as strangely 
interwoven with the fortunes of Judah, as we hax'e 
seen above to have been the case in the history of 
Ephraim. In i Chronicles ii. 21 23, we are told that 
Caleb's father, Chezron, married the sister of Gilead, 
and was the grandfather of Jair, who had twenty-three 
towns, Havveth-Jair in the land of Gilead, and conquered 
Geshur, Aram and Qenath. A footnote is added that 
"all these were the sons of Machir, the father of 
Gilead," as if implying that the descendants of Chezron 
the Judite were reckoned to Machir the Manassite, as 
side-issue through his daughter ; though if one were to 
appeal to the case of Ssclophehad ' for e\ndence of 
patrimony remaining inalienable afier a daughter's 
marriage, we should find that this right was restricted 
10 marriages within the tribe. There does not, how- 
ever, apf>ear any sufficient reason to divert us from the 
interpretation, hitherto uniformly maintained above, viz., 
that Judites formerly occupied Havvoth-Jair, Geshur, 
Aram, Qenath, certain districts which afterwards fell to 
the lot of Manasseh. The confused attempts at giving 
an authentic account of this region shows that its early 
history was but little known. In Numbers xxxii. 41 
during Moses' lifetime a certain man named Jair, son 
of Manasseh took certain towns and called them after 
himself, Havvoth-Jair,- and another man named Nobah 
took Qenath, and called it Nobah ; all which has no 
more meaning historically than if we were to say 
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Elsass son of Germany conquered the land bej'ond the 
Rhine and called it Elsass, Lorraine also his brother 
captured cities in the same neighbourhood and called 
Hiem Lorraine. In Judges, an attempt is made to 
throw the story still later, Jair a Gileadite gives thirty 
titles to his thirty sons and calls them Havvolh-Jair. 
iThis antique name survives in that region in the days 
*f Solomon.' 

JMSO. The connection between Judah and the 
Gileadite district is further shown by the statement 
that Caleb had a concubine, Maachah* by whom he 
became father of certain districts. Madman nah, Macbcnar 
jn Judah, and Gibea', probably in Benjamin. This must 
either mean that Caleb conquered the Maacathite 
district,' and brought some of the inhabitants captive to 
Judah: or, which is more probable, that the Qenizzites 
as well as the Chezronites (see preceding paragraph) 
formerly dwelt in this region east of Jordan. Machir, 
who is called father of the district Gilead, is also said 
(o have married the adjoining district Maachah;* but 
she is called sister of the Benjamiles, Huppim and 
Shuppim. Consistently with this in I Chronicles viii, 
29, the wife of the Benjamile father of Gibe'on is called 
Maachah too, which hannonises also with the previous 
statement.' That the name Maachah may have been in 
rommon use for women in the adjacent Geshurite 
district, and thence imported into Israel by David's 
marriage with a princess of that name" has no bearing 
on the interpretation of the name of a districl, intro- 
duced us the name of a woman in primieval history. 



• 1 Kings iv. 13. 

■ Deut. iU. 14 ; 1 Kings u 

■ 1 Chroa. iL 48, above. 



I Chron. ii. 48 
I Chron. vii. 15. 
1 Chron. iii. i. 
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261. About Sselophehad, a branch of the Maiiassiu 
a novelette of considerable interest is written in Num- 
bers xxxvi., to support the entail of property, through the 
female branch, if the male heirs had died out. Before 
the absolute acquisition of the land to be inherited, 
questions of this sort are prima facie unsuitable, for 
Joshua xvii. is evidence that the allotment to Manasseh 
and the settlement of Sselophehad's property really took J 
place, if at all, some fifty years later, under Mosea'l 
successor. If we could restore i Chronicles vii. 15— 19, ■ 
we should see pretty clearly the source of this ; for three 
of these five sisters, Machalh, Moleketh ( = Milkah) and 
Ani'am ( = No'am = No" ah ; see par. 64) are represented 
as mothers of families in Manasseh, Shemida', Abiezer, 
and Cheleq (Lecheq, by metathesis), which in Numbers 
xxvi. 29-33, appear as contemporaries of their father. 
Elsewhere marriage is only reported where the mixture 
of tribes and races is intended, the allusion here to 
blending of families in the same tribe afforded oppor- 
tunity for ascribing to Moses a law relative to the 
rights of heiresses, which can only be attributed to him 
by the common prolepsis, disguised under the sacred I 
name of prophecy. Sselophehad, as an ancient tribal I 
name, cannot be viewed as a compound = Shadow of 1 
Fear (Fear = God^); for we have seen that such, as 
Reuben, Ishmael, were not used in primitive times. 
The final -rf is probably the generic final (par. 67), 
which leaves a root Ssilpach, recalling Zilpah, fabled 
concubine of Jacob, and mother of Gad and Asher, 
tribes contiguous to Eastern and Western Manasseh. 
We have already seen in Bilhan the 
concubine, Bilhah. 



' Gen. xxxi. 42, qj. 
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262. BENJAMIN.— No intimation is given in 
Genesis xxxv, 20, of the meaning which is intended to 
be conveyed by making Jacob call his twelfth son, 
Benjamin ; the most natural interpretation is Son of 
Days = Son of my old Age, which like Reu-beo, See a 
Son, was thought so manifest as not to require a note. 
The literal meaning, Son of my Right-hand, finds 
support in the repealed statement that the sons of the 
right-hand were, on the lucus a nott lucaido principle, 
remarkable for being left-handed.' Bney-Yamin means 
Sons of the South, just as Bney-Qedem stands for 
Saracens, Eastern Tribes. The only applicability of the 
name lies in their position south of Joseph with whom 
they are associated.^ If the narrative In Exodus and 
Numbers is correct, the name is inappropriate. If 
Benjamin arrived at the Holy Land at the same time 
with Judah and the rest, his central position would 
have precluded the origin of the name, while his subse- 
quent absorption in Judah as one tribe would have 
suggested Sons of the North, as more apposite, con- 
sidering their relative geographical sites, 

263. The district occupied by Benjamin was, in 
remoter times, the home of the sons of 'Anaq, which 
word' is not a man's name, but a race-name in the 
plural form.* These people are doubtless identical 
with 'Anah, a race of Se'irites, connected with 'Esau 
by marriage,' 'Anaq-im is a double plural, like 
'Amaleq-im, who also are referred to 'Esau himself, 
known as 'Eseq.' Several Benjamite family names 
are, moreover, apparent in the Se'irite list; Ashbel;^ 
: I Cbron. xii z 



' Jud a 15 ; 
• Paci Josb. 3 
' Gen. Kxxvi. 



' Ps. lux. I. 

* See above, under Isaac. 

• ? Gen, xxivi. la. 
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Seirite Aborigines, Anaq 



Ala, ■ 



c/, Shobal, its elder forni,^ as Shuthelach for Eshte- 
lach.' The identity of Shobal with Ashbel is corro- 
borated by 1 Chronicles viii. i, 6, where Ashbef 
removes to Manachath ; with this compare the state. 
ment of I Chronicles ii. 52, that the Manuchatbites 
are descendants of Shobal, and Genesis xxxvi. 23, 
where the same descent is announced ; though 
Chronicles the reference is to Caleb as the la 
occupier of the Se'irite territory of Genesis. SMgfiho 
is a son of Shobal,' and the Shuppites are a Benjatnite 
family ; * the M\xppin of Genesis is evidence of a slip, 
only possible when the books were written in the 
archaic character,' where Nacha»( occurs for NachasA 
the Billian are also common to Seirites and Benjamites.' 
S54. Again, Benjamin in root and meaning is akin 
to Teman, a family of Esau/ and Esau is represented 
as marrying a daughter of 'Anah " though there are 
several mistakes in this verse, 'Anah being called 
daughter instead of son of Zibe'on * who himself is 
termed Hivite by mistake for Horite."* We find further 
a tribe of Esattitcs called Ye'ush, the same name occur- 
ring in connection with the Seirite Bilhan and amongst 
cheSc/yaHiiiffs^'also with variations of anagram, Yo'ash" 
and Yeshua'." This leads us to the belief ihat the 
territory of Benjamin was first occupied by Se'irites, 
when it was known as part of the land of 'Anaq, a race 
akin to ihe Rephaim, who accordingly alluded to r Chi 



Geo. Mxri. 20. 


' See under Ephraim. 


Gen. xxxvi. aj. 


* 1 Chron. vii. 12 ; Num. ixvt 


Cf. 136. 3- 


" Gen. xxxvi. 17: i Chron. viL 




' Gen. xxxri. 11. 


Gen. nxvi 24. 


1" Gen. xixvL 20. 


1 ChroD. viii. 10. 


" 1 Chron. vii 8. 


I Chron. viii. 4. 
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nicies vm. 2 as sons of, i.e., dwellers in Ihe land of 
Benjamin. Laler the Edomites dwelt there till dis- 
possessed by Qeoizzites under Caleb, who in their 
turn moved further southwards to make room for the 
Benjamites, on the arrival of the Josephites from Egypt. 

S5&. The usual supposition that the word 'Anaq 
means giant and that they were called Sons of Neck ; 
i.e., Long-necked savours, of the absurd, as Longshanks 
would be more appropriate : it testifies, however, to 
the difficulty attending attempts to find a derivation 
for 'Anaq, and to the influence of the simple etymo- 
logies given by the Hebrew writers. The same root 
survives in the Benjamin 'Anathoth, and Shamgar, the 
son of 'Anath. Cheyne, ' refers these to an Assyrian 
root, Anu, the name of a male god, and supposes 
Anath to be a Phcenician goddess.' An inscription 
at Cyprus,^ opens with a dedication to this god or 
goddess who is called the strength of life ; the later 
Greek translation takes considerable liberties with the 
onginal, rendering Baal-shalom by Praxidemos, and 
'Anath by Athena. If 'Anath was a God of Strength, 
we can see the significance in a powerful tribe taking 
this deity as their patron naint, and calling themselves 
after him or her; this, too would be in keeping with 
the constant reference to the marvellous physique of 
this people, in whose sight the children of Israel felt as 
grasshoppers. 

266. When then we read' that Benjamin was 
formerly known as the children of 'Anah, we see 
that ethnological history is, as usual, conveyed in the 
form of family idyl. Natural and touching is the 



'C.I.S.95 



' See Sayce, " Hibbert Leclurea," 187-190. 
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statement that the dying mother, in her throes, called 
the child " Son of my sorrow," Ben-'oni, and that the 
father, partly Troni pride at the birth of a son to him 
at his advanced age, and partly from a desire not to 
be daily and hourly reminded of his lost favourite 
wife, changed this name of ill-omen into Beneyamin, 
Son of Days. No one can fail to admire or to be 
moved by these pathetic touches of the Hebrew 
novelist, but no good reason can be alleged for sup- 
posing this instance to be an exception to the general 
rule ; episodes are always ready to hand to represent 
historical changes of much later date. Observe, too, 
the high degree of improbability attending the con- 
ception that the Dodecad of Jacob's family should 
begin and end with affliction recorded in the names 
of the eldest and youngest sons ; ' he looked on my 
affliction,' and ' son of my affliction.' 

357. In I Chron. vii. 6-11, there is a list of Ben- 
jamites which is out of harmony with all the rest, 
but is worthy of careful attention for the following 
reasons. Beker is called one of Benjamin's sons, 
who is mentioned elsewhere, only in 2 Sam. xx. t, 
and that incidentally, Shcba the Bikrite, the Benjamite ; 
this then is a case of preservation of some old tribal 
name, not thought worthy of record in the other 
lists which possibly aim at a purer lineage; amongst 
his sons are the villages 'Anathoth and 'Alameth. 
More remarkable still is the avowal, in verse 10, that 
Benjamin had the following sons : Benjamin and Ehud 
along with Ye'ush' and Cana'an and Tarshish, all 
of which are manifestly names of races and occupa- 
tions, the two last probably meaning merchants and 
' An Eaauite tribe (see above]. 
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mercantile marine. How then are we to account for 
the Dame of Beajamin recurring as a family name 
among the sections assigned to the tribe Benjamin 
itself? The only satisfactoiy explanation is, that 
the territory afterwards known as Benjamin was 
occupied by the Bilhites and Esauite Ye'ush, before 
Ibe arrival of Benjamin in company with Joseph from 
the land of Egypt. 

268. DAU".-^" Judgment" appears to be a natural 
derivation, but from what association? Is it from the 
series of retaliations wreaked by the Danite Sampson 
in the south ; or from Judges xvii. and xviii,, where the 
Danites stole from Micah, the image molten from money 
already stolen by him from his mother; or because 
Rachel succeeded in retaliating on her sister Leah, 
obtaining a son by a substitute.^ Is it not rather to 
be acknowledged that these stories are attached to this 
tribe on account of the previously determined deriva- 
tion ? From the story of his sister Dinah, we see that 
the notion of Judgment( = retribution) prevailed. Pro- 
bably there was a deity of this name, or it may have 
been contracted from Adon( = Lord), in which case it 
would be akin to Yechudh, the patron- saint of Judah. 

S69. Of the Danite family, we have no genealogy. 
Chronicles is silent concerning him, unless with Ber- 
theau, Dan is to be understood in the ambiguous 
expression (vii. 12), " Hushim the son of another." 
Hushim is the name of Dan's son in Gen. xlvi., where 
he occupies the same position between Muppim, Huppim 
and Ard, sons of Benjamin, and the sons of Naphthali. 
an be no doubt that the genealogies are here 
' Gen. XXX. 6. 
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intended to be identical, in fact, vii. 12 has a suspicious 
appearance of being inserted, after totally dissimilar 
matter, bodily from Genesis, and the Hushim in Chron- 
icles must be held to be the Hushim of Genesis. It 
is, however, with Keil, very doubtless whether Dan 
is here, as Bcrtheau suggests, intentionally called 
" another," seeing that there is no shrinking from men- 
tioning his name (ii. 2 ; xii. 35 ; xxvii. 22). A lacuna is 
attested by the Peschitto, and very probably some 
scribe after comparing Num. xxvi, 38 with Gen. xWi. 
21, unable to understand why this name of the Bn»- 
jannles was omitted, wrote in the margin j^cfitram, 
afterwards mutilated into Acher = Aiiother, and intro- 
duced into the main text, which doubtless originally 



" Shuppim also and Huppira, 
The sons of 'Ir {= 'Ard) 
And the sons of Achirfam, 
The sons of Dan] Chushlm." 



There is only one man, Sibbeca, spoken of as a Chushite 
or Chushathite,^ ■ 

260, In [ Chjon, viii. 8, 11, it is very strange that 
Achiram, there called Shacharaim, is said to have married 
a wife, Chushim, which should be an indication of Ben- 
jamite possession of a district formerly held by Danitcs- 
But in Num, xxvi. 38, instead of Chushim, the name is 
Shucham, which if it be the true reading, simply 
implies that the Danites seized a district formerly the 
home of the Shuchites, a Qeturite tribe, with which 
Caleb was intimately connected (iv, i 1) and to w 
Bildad in the Book of Job was fabled to belong. 

261. From Judges xiii, 35, xviii, 2, 11, we learn 
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the Danites originally dwelt in the neighbourhood of 
Eshtaol and Zorah, a region peopled by Calebites, ' 
which formerly belonged to the Se'irite Menuchathites * 
and was later occupied by Calebite Menuchathites.' 
The interest culminates in the statement that Sampson 
the Danile mythical hero, who dwelt between Eshtaol 
and Zorah, was the son of a -oian, i.e., a Manuchathite. 
This raises doubts whether we ought not to read 
Mauuchath-Dan instead of Machaneh-Dan = Camp of 
Dan, in Judges xiii. 25 ; xviii. 12. 

262, NAPHTHALI.— Here we have a flagrant 
instance of a perverted derivation. Gen, xxx. 8 is 
wrong: "I have prevailed after mighty conksts W\l\\ my 
sister " ; for the root is Nepheth(^ = a wooded height), not 
/'artfl/( = to contest with). Theempioyment of the word 
in Joshua xi. 2 ; xii. 23, Nepheth-Dor, and again " three 
of the Nepheth," apparently Dor, Taanak and Megiddo 
(xvii. 1 1) shows this word to have been freely used in 
the North ; in the South we find a modified form of 
it, Nepth, in Psalm xlviii. 2. Naphthali, then, a hilly 
district, received its name from this natural fact, and 
not from the circumstances attending the birth of his 
pretended ancestor, whicli occuiTed some two or three 
centuries earlier. These wooded heights are referred 
to in Jacob's Blessing,* which is translated by Ewald : 
" Naphthali is a luxuriant terebinth, beautifying the 
heights." 

263. GAD.— Though Isaiah Ixv. 1 1 would make the 
word appear of late use, its antiquity is attested by the 

> I Chron. ii. 53. ' Gen, xxxvL 33. 

* I ChroD. U. 53-54. * Gen. xlw. ai. 
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name Baal-Gad.^ In the Phcenician inscriptions itj 
appears in composition, Gad-no'am,- its meaning is 
unquestionably "Luck." Leah said,' "(I am) in 
luck," there is no need to read " Luck cometh," the 
Massoretes thought an Aleph was missing, and read 
" A troop cometh," taking Gad as a synonym of Ged- 
hudh. Both this tribe and Asher were called after 
Gods of Luck. Dan, Naphthali, Gad and Asher are 
viewed by ancient tradition as of less pure Jacobean 
descent than the other tribes ; and are accordingly 
relegated to concubines not wives of Jacob. 

264. In the Moabite stone inscription, line x. we 
read, "And the men of Gad dwelt in the land of 
'Ataroth, /row eternity." If the story of the Israelites 
coming forth from the land of Egypt, in twelve tribes, is 
correct, the above words have no meaning. If the i 
Moabites were the ancient occupants of the land, and -I 
dispossessed by the twelve tribes, who awarded it to m 
Gad, as related in Joshua, it is inconceivable that 
Mesha should not rather have exulted at regaining 
Moab's ancient possession ; he certainly had no motive 
for seeking to gratify the vanity of the people he had 
just vanquished. According to the Hebrew account 
Moab had dwelt there fully four centuries before Gad 
came on the scene ; but, if we see no reason for doubt- 
ing Mesha's unbiassed statement, we shall conclude 
that Gad must have been dwelling in Gilead at the 
very time that the Biblical narrative places him in J 
Egypt. I 



265. ISSACHAR. — The root Sakar = bribe or 

ribute, is too tempting to escapie notice. Accordingly 
> Josh. xi. 17, " C. I. S., 378, 383, ' Gen, xxxu. 11. 
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the tribal name was conferred because the mother 
Leah bribed Rachel with her son Reuben's love-apples,* 
and in Gen. xlix. 15, reference to it is made in the 
allusion to the tribe's paying tribute to Tyre and Sidon 
There is, however, a very different opinion formed of 
thi5 tribe in Deut. xxxiii. 19; 

" They suromon nations to ihe mountains. 
Where they offer righteous sacrifices," 

which is more consonant with i Chron. xii. 32, where 
the men of Issachar are described as "having under- 
standing of the times, and knowing what Israel ought 
to do." I cannot suggest the probable derivation, but 
it might be looked for in the direction of some priestly 
or literary attribute, consistent with the description 
given above. 



266. ZEBTJIiUN.— Here we have another ancient 
plural, Zebulites, c/. Sime'on, Reuben, Chezron, &c. The 
root dioelling is not to be sought in a euphemistic ex- 
pression, " Now will my husband dwell with me," ' but 
rather with the habitation of the sun and moon,' and is 
a relic of old Baal worship; compare the name Jezebel, 
daughter of Ethbaal* and C. I. S. 158. Baal-izbal, 
which the privative force of /-in Jezebel = wHmarried, 
very doubtful. The connection of Zebul with marriage 
seems to be entirely based on Gen. xxx, 20, a very 
slight foundation. " The dwelling of Baal " is more 
the idea, as appears from Gen. xlix. 13 : "Zebulun shall 
dwell," &c. 
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SYNTHESIS 

267. Though matheniatical precision cannot be ex- 
pected in the discussion of historical problems, where 
the points at issue are often very delicate, and where 
the direction of a subtle truth may be indicated by 
the slightest oscillation of the compass, or the weight 
of arguments decided by the faintest turn of the scale ; 
still we may be allowed the use of mathematical ex- 
pressions, and as in the preceding chapters we have 
analysed the material at our disposal, it is only fitting 
that we should proceed to reconstruct the disarranged 
facts in synthetical order. But before doing this, and 
as a preliminary to secure greater nicety in expression 
of the argument, I cannot refrain from following the ex- 
ample of the Great Master of Geometrical Reasoning, 
and accordingly set forth Postulates, Axioms, and Defini- 
tions which, I trust, will justify the investigations in the 
preceding pages, and elucidate subsequent conclusionfi.a 

268. Postulates. Let it be granted — ■ 
(i) That without irrefragable proof of eattse tA 

the contrary the history of any one nation may 
be investigated after the manner customary to 
research into the history of all other nations 
but that one. 
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The cause alleged why exception is to be made in 
favour of Hebrew History, is threefold ; first, that the 
subject is often the direct Revelation of God ; second, 
that the writers were inspired ; third, that the events 
were handed down by tradition from eye-witnesses. 
On Revelation, see paragraphs 148, 162-164; on 
Inspiration, paragraphs 149-I5[; on Tradition, para- 
graph 46- As from the arguments there adduced, we 
can only accept a very modified definition of these 
factors, we conclude that no cause exists why we 
Bhould believe otherwise than that the History of the 
Israelites is only one of many national histories, and 
has no authoritative claim to special treatment. 

(2) That cumulative evidence in favour of the 
probability or improbability of the occurrence 
of events may establish their possibility or 
impossibility. 

Thus the improbabilities attached to the accounts 
of the Ark, the One Holy Place (136-143), the High 
"Priest's genealogy (i 10), and the Power and Functions 
of the High Priest (144-147). establish the impos- 
sibility of the historical accuracy of the descriptions 
of the High Priest and his office, given in the Priestly 
Code, and purporting to be of Mosaic origin. Kuenen 
IHtys:' "It is not only our right, but our duty to 
FSnvofce the aid of historical probability, and to allow it 
second vote in deciding the result." 

(3) That when given derivations of names are 
puerile, search may be made for more reason- 
able and suitable etymologies. 

On this it will suffice to refer to Gilead(8i), Isaac 
8g)i Reuben (200), Judah (228), Naphthali (262), &c. 
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869. Axioms. 

(i) All History is more or less biassed (40). 

(2) The manifest presence of a religious bias 
vitiates history more than the presence of any 
other deflecting element. 

(3) Constant Prolepsis in history is evidence of 
late authorship. 

(4) The persistent and consistent silence of 
history as to any given national custom is proof 
thai at the period described, such had not 
come into force. 

(5) Evidence of manufactured narrative is proof 
of ignorance of times described by later writers. 

(6) Stories based on improbable derivations of 
names are unworthy of historical credence. 

(7) Exaggeration in Hgures is evidence of un- 
reliable sonrces or even conscious manufac- 
ture, 

(8) Two conflicting accounts cannot both be true. 

(9) Of two conflicting traditions, that has more 
credibility which is opposed to the general 
manifest aim and purpose of the history in 
which it is preserved. 

(10) Unsuccessful attempts in a history, to explain 
away difficulties or inconsistencies, are evidence 
of the serious nature of the latter, and their 
ancient recognition. 

(11) The history of a nation, written hy its own 
authors, will not uniformly vilify its particul 
heroes. 

(13) The history of a nation, written by its rival, 
requires specially careful criticism, being A 
prion unreliable. 
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270. Definitions. 

(1) Genealogy is a Family Tree, showing the 
main and side issues in descent 5*001 a given 
stock. 

(2) Hebrew Genealogy is a list of Races, Tribes, 
and Towns, which are arranged geographically, 
with some regard to a traditional order of their 
historical existence, 

(3) Marriage is the union of two human beings 
of opposite sex, to preserve the sacrednesa of 
family connection, 

(4) Marriage in Hebrew Genealogy is the union 
of two races or districts by the conquest of the 
weaker, or, as in some cases, by the disposses- 
sion of the old by the new. 

(5) Birth is the reproduction of the human race, 
properly the fruit of marriage. 

(6) Birth in Hebrew Genealogy is the offshoot of 
one tribe, or the reception of strange tribes into 
a common league, or the erection of towns and 
villj^s. 

(7) Incest is an improper marriage connection 
between people of too close a degree of natural 
consanguinity. 

(8) Incest in Hebrew Genealogy is the mixing of 
tribes of pure Jacobean descent with Abori- 
gines, or even with other tribes claiming 
common descent from Abram. 

271. The following I claim to be somewhat the 
form assumed by the early history of Israel, a lost 
tradition, unexpectedly decipherable in the dry pages 
of confused genealogy, and so manifestly at variance 
with the very aim and object of the Hexaleuch narra- 
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live, that by axiom 9, we cannol refuse to award to 
it the palm of truth. As we examine the disjecta 
membra, turned up by spadefuls in the exploration 
of this antiquated mound of apparent rubbish, we 
discover that they are not soHtary reUcs of different 
individual legends, but that there is observable a 
continuity and manifest relation, by having regard 
to which we are able to collect and at length satis- 
factorily to fit together the scattered bones of the 
shattered skeleton. 

272. About 3000 B.C. the Canaanites dwelt on 
shore of Palestine, the Amorites on the hill-lands 
Ephraim and Judah ; the sons of Anaq in Benjamin ; 
while scattered tribes in villages were known as 
Perizzites. East of the Jordan, were the Zamzummim 
and Emim ; in the neighbourhood of the Dead Sea, 
the Rotenu or Lotan = Children of Lot. In a southerly 
direction lay the Se'irite or Horite race, Trt^lodytes 
or cave-dwellers, for which Sayce prefers white men, 
as opposed to their successors, the red men, approving 
the derivation of the name of Edom, from the di»- 
tinctive ruddiness of the race, instead of the natural 
characteristic of the soil, red-sandstone. 

273. Some centuries later, new names occur. 
Hyksos, or Isaacites, are found in Judah ; Ammonites 
and Moabites supplant the Zamzummim and Emim; 
Edomites dispossess the Horites ; Ishmaelites swarm 
in Philistia, and Midianites in Arabia. All these new- 
comers claim to be descended from one great Hebrew 
hero, Abram, who migrated from the far east; or a 
more modified relationship with him is asserted, as tn 
the case of the Ammonites and Moabites. 

274. Years roll on, ■and Qenizzites and Judites^' 
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t^^pear in the north, both east (249) and west (244) of 
■ the Jordan ; Reuheoiies occupy llie land of Judah and 
f Benjamin (201); a section of Jacobeans is found in 
Ishtnaelite Philislia, adopting the name Simeon as a 
modification of Ishmael (203). Other smaller tribes 
of Jacobeans are scattered about, and, like the tribe 
of Dan, seek a secure home where the natural con- 
figuration of the country shall offer protection to the 
paucity of their numbers. A remarkable race, not yet 
definitely enrolled in the Jacobean League is seen 
freely sprinkled all over the country. Its name is 
Qenite, its national characteristic, religion, and its 
chiefs are known as Lewan (Leviles). But few of the 
Hyksos are to be found, as they have settled in Egypt. 
376. The Hyksos had strange experiences in 
Egypt. Their period of prosperity and supremacy 
i represented in the Genesis idyl, as the rule of the 
tan Joseph. They were, however, dispossessed by 
the eighteenth dynasty, who proceeded to oppress 
[them. After a futile attempt, with the aid of other 
Hyksos, to recover their lost position, they were 
dtjven across the last Egyptian province of Mafka, 
long miscalled the Sinaitic Peninsula,' and permitted 
to escape into the land of Midian and Edom. Two 
<»f their most important tribes were known by names, 
^Vhose derivations betray testimony to the accuracy 
of Manetho's statement that they were forcibly expelled, 
X., Gershon (217) and Manasseh (248). Their leader 
pras Moses, the Qenite whose return from Midian in 
tiie Exodus story is probably to be identified with 
the response to the call for succour, narrated by 
lanetho as made upon the Hyksos of Jerusalem. As 
' Sayce, "Verdici, " p. 271. 
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Jerusalem was at that time a Jebusite city, Manetlio 
can only be supposed to employ the name of that 
town for the whole district of which it was the capital 
in his own day, meaning thereby the Hebrew race 
in the neighbourhood of Palestine. The fugitives, 
after wandering about, up and down, on the east of 
Jordan, elect to cross that river near Jericho, south of 
the then Juilite territory. 

276. After the conquest of several sti^ng cities, 
under the leadership of their hero, Joshua = Victorj', 
an arrangement becomes necessary with the Jacobcans 
already resident in Palestine. Solemn meetings are 
for this purpose held at Shiloh, and finally confirmed 
at Shechem,' where the Jacobeans and Josephites in 
the most solemn manner swear allegiance to Yahveh, 
and llicmcforth become known as one race, Israel, 
warriors of Yahveh. This, in idyllic form, is narratei) 
in Genesis as the change of the man's name from Jacob 
to Israel, after the birlb of Joseph. The Reubenites, 
who are unable to cope with the Aborigines in the 
districts of Chezron and Carmel, are glad lo move into 
a district east of Jordan to the south of Gad, already 
pacified by the Josephites. The Judites agi^e to go 
south, ^ and leave the region known as Ephraim (the 
Fruitful) to the Josephites, who later* complain that 
their limits are too confined, and obtain permission 
to acquire property "in the land of the Perizzites and 
Rephaim," where a section of their tribe settles, 
calling itself Benjamin or Southerners. In Genesis, 
this is described as the birth of a son Benjamin, after 



' Josh, xviii. i ; xxiv. i. 

* This, though somewhai misstated, ii referred it 

» Joah, xvii. 15. 
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iie change of Jacob's name to Israel; and the name 
given to the latest born of Jacob's sons, is 
I Ben-'oni, or Sons of 'Anaq = Rephaim ; while in 
I Chronicles viil. 2, Rapha, a son of Benjamin, un- 
mentioned in the Hexateuch, is clearly an allusion 
to Rephaite families still remaining in that locality. 
The history of Israel Proper, opens with the close of 
the Hexateuch, 

Wrt. Let us now invoke the aid of archaeology to 
appraise the value to be attached to the details of the 
above sketch. Considerable satisfaction has recently 
been expressed by conservative and orthodox writers, 
at the identification of Amraphel of Genesis xiv. with 
Khammurabi of Assyrian monuments.' We need not 
concern ourselves with the discussion of the date at 
which this episode was incorporated into the Hebrew 
story ; but are coQtent to accept the decision of critics 
who have made styles of Hebrew Literature their 
special study, that this composition has nothing in 
common with the recognised styles of J., E., D., and P. 
The date of Khammurabi is fixed by Assyriologists 
as about b,c. 2350. Abram's migration cannot well 
be put much later, if he was already established in 
the neighbourhood of Palestine, when he routed the 
host of that Babylonian monarch. 

278. Kuenen accepts 1325 B.C. as the approximate 
date of the Exodus." The great festival held in honour 
of the conclusion of a Sothic Cycle would at once be 
p motive for clearing Egypt of strangers, and a source 
if confidence in the chance of victory, if any encounter 
ibould arise. One l/wusatid years, then, at least, elapse 

' See Addenda to Schradec and Sayce " Vcrdicl." p, iGj, 
* See above, 173. 
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between the lives of Abram and Moses, Sayce throws 
the Exodus even still later, and yet only_^ff lives are 
reported to have existed between these two heroes. 
The 'Verdict ol' the Monuments 'appears, in no uncertain 
voice, to condemn the htcral acceptation of the de- 
tailed human history given in Genesis. If, on the 
other hand, we admit that in the story of Genesis we 
have the history of tribes, an average of a couple of 
hundred years apiece will not come amiss. The 
difficulty of an impossible rale of propagation ob- 
servable in the races claiming descent from Abi 
(106, 107) is removed. 

279. Zoan was founded by the Hyksos, about 
1806 ;' Qirjath-Arba', the home of the Ribqite Hyki 
seven years earlier. There would therefore be an 
interval of 500 years between Abram and Isaac, which 
is mildly indicated- by assigning the age of 100 to 
Abram at the birth of his son. Thus corroboration 
is afforded to the statement' that these great ages 
assigned lo the patriarchs are not to be taken as proof 
of the belief of the original authors in their exceptional 
longevity, but as testimony lo the difficulty, of which 
they were conscious,* in bridging over the abyss of 
time, which they saw yawning before them. It is also 
lo be noted that Egyptian kings are described as reign- 
ing for periods, which would not be out of place in 
quite modern history ; the old-fashioned argument, 
that mankind in its infancy attained greater ages than 
at present, finds no support. There is no doubt that 
the Hyksos present one of those problems, for the 
solution of which we can only patiently await the 
' Sayce. "Ancienl Empirea," p 33. = Gen. xri, 5. 

' Par. 97. I Aiiom 7, 
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discoveries of archieologists ; but from Josephus 10 
the present day, there has been a keen sense of the 
oecessity of recognising some intimate connection 
between them and the Hebrew race. The subsequent 
joining of Joseph in Egypt by his eleven brethren, 
appears only to represent a later advent of Hebrew 
I, when the Hyksos were firmly established in that 
kingdom. 

280, The events attending the Exodus have been 
seen (177, 179), fanciful and unreal, while "Dr. 
Neubauer has pointed out that the Song (of Miriam) 
contains a curious piece of Edomitish colouring " (in the 
use of the word Alluphim), and Sayce gives strong 
arguments in favour of a site for Sinai' in the neigh- 
bourhood of Midian and Edom, already hinted at by 
Wellhausen.'^ The presence of Jethro in this vicinity 
corroborates the hypothesis that the Mosaic form of 
religion was derived from Qenites ; the old idea of 
Egyptian influence is now exploded^ In investi- 
gating the history of the Passover, we have found 
reason to agree with Wellhausen and others, in the 
belief that there were originally two feasts connected 
with the opening of the solar year (128, 132J, but these 
were of great antiquity, long prior to the time of Moses. 
Further, that the detail of the death of the firstborn in 
Egypt is due to a reminiscence of the sacrifice of first- 
born at the Equinox, at which time the Israelites were 
driven out of Egypt. A confusion of this sort is not to 
be expected in history based on coeval tradition, but is 
quite exphcable, if the result of later research. The 
sacrifice of Egyptian Firstborn further suggested a 
jequital for some mischief previously perpetrated on the 
Verdicl," pp. 265-372. '■' Israel 4^0. n 2. ' Sayce. 
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Hykso3, and this with the necessity for discoveriag 
some occasion for the exposure of Moses on the river 
Nile, an expedient in itself very commonly adopted, 
for the introduction of a hero of unknown antecedents, 
gave rise to the story of the massacre of Hebrew 
infants fi??)- 

281. The Forty Years' Wandering (179) is elied out, 
with ritual and legislation of a much later date. The 
stories that illustrate this period are all lo the honour 
and glory of Moses and Che priestly tribe, and of 
Joshua, the subsequent leader of the Josephites. The 
only prominent allusions to other tribes are made 
occasions to record fact to their discredit, based 00 
later jealousies, as the pretensions of the Reubemtes to 
royalty, and of the Qorachites to highpriestly office. 
The specious accuracy with which specific figures are 
given of a census, held on two occasions, is well ex- 
posed by Kuenen, who shows that, in spite of lapse of 
time, the sum total remains unaltered, iuelf a suspicious 
circumstance ; while it is truly remarkable to observe 
how, in so short a space of time, small tribes have 
waxed sufficiently to take a first-class rank, and large 
tribes have dwindled into insignificance. The greater 
part of Numbers is attributed to the Priestly Code, but 
the pre-existence of traditional stories belonging to 
this period is attested by Deuteronomy and the 
Prophets, though sufEicient antiquity is not tbertiiy 
ensured to prove authoritative, 

282. That all the twelve tribes went down into 
Egypt, and thence issued again at the Exodus, and all 
arrived at the same time at Palestine, is a story con- 
fined to the Hexateuch. In the Prophets and Psalms, 
allusions to the Exodus are in a significant manner 
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reserved for the Josephite section, to whom alone they 
are considered appropriate, Psaliu Ixxxii. 3: "Thou 
ihal leddest Joseph like a sheep, stir up thy strength 
, . . . before Ephraim, Benjamin and Manasseh." 
ipsalm Ixxxi. 6: "A solemn covenant made he with 
Joseph, when he came forth from the land of Egypt." In 
Hosea xi. 1 the phrase " called my son out of Egypt " 
is immediately explained by verse 3, " I also taught 
Ephraim to walk," cf. also xii, 9. 

283. Again, the expression " Jacob and Joseph " 
must be of great antiquity, as, in the 'light of historical 
events, we should have expected Judah and Joseph, in 
reference to these two kingdoms. We look in vain in 
the Hexateuch for a scintilla of light as to the reason 
why Judah should be known as Jacob, and Joseph as 
Israel ; more consonant with the family idyl would have 
been a constant use of the terms, sons of Leah, and 
sons of Rachel, respeclively. If the name, Israelites, 
tad been common to the race from remote anliquityt 
its restriction to the Josephite section, in the expression 
ierael and Judah, even before the rupture between the 
two kingdoms,^ cannot appear natural. Nor do the 
longbved, almost eternal jealousy and hostility between 
the two kingdoms, and the assertion that the birthright 
was Joseph's (243), accord with the tradition set forth 
in the Hexateuch, that they had shared prosperity and 
oppression in Egypt, miraculously escaped ihence, and 
together borne the hardships of the Wilderness, after 
which the conquest of Canaan was their joint labour 
and glory. Surely one cannot conceive a more com- 
plete series of links in a chain to bind two tribes of one 
race indissolubly together ; one could not devise a more 
' 2 Sam. xi. ji , 1 Kings iv. zo, 25. 
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thorough process of welding to unify the most antago- 
nistic and refractory atoms. It is opposed to the 
lightest shade of probability, that twelve small tribes 
should have succeeded in keeping their families separate 
in the midst of the debasing slavery described, and 
should have desired to maintain individual interests in 
ihc fact of powerful foes, and should have allowed 
petty jealousy to urge them into a suicidal severance of 
national pwlicy, when danger passed the watchword, 
" Union is Strength." 

284. On the other hand, if the Jacobeans did not go 
down into Egypt, all these difficulties vanish. Judah, 
as the prominent tribe in Canaan would naturally retain 
the name Jacob. The name Israel, devised at Shechem 
(276), by Joshua or Phinehas, for the league there 
fomied would more easily be employed as a synonym 
for the Josephites, whose advent had provided the 
occasion for its introduction ; while the fact thHti 
Shechem was chosen ' for the dissolution of this boi 
greatly corroborates the accuracy of the hypothesis il 
the league between Yahveh and Israel solemnised by 
Joshua, is the original occasion of the choice of a new 
national name for the scattered units. We now see 
that the absence of the name, Israel, on Egyptian 
monuments is only what was to be expected, as the 
Hebrews in Egypt had not yet adopted it. Thus the 
' Verdict of the Monuments ' affords negative support 
the theory here advanced. 

286. Further, the discrepancy between the ni 

tives of the Colonisation of Canaan, as reported in 

the Book of Judges, and of the Conquest of C; 

as depicted in the Book of Joshua, is accounted for 

' I Kings xiL i. 
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and the pre-Mosaic narratives of Ehud, Tola, Jair, 
and other judges, become natural if the Jacobean 
tribes remained in Palestine during the Hyksos and 
Hebrew epoch of Egyptian history. Ehud is de- 
scribed ^ as the grandson of Benjamin, when he should 
have been in Egypt and not Palestine. He is rather 
the name for some Judiie section (329) dwelling in the 
region afterwards occupied by Benjamin. His father, 
Gera, probably signifies merely that the Judites felt 
themselves or were known by the Jebusites as 
"strangers and sojourners." If we accept the total 
destruction of Jericho by Joshua, without regard to 
details, as historical, we have in the occupation of 
that city by Moab' further indication of a pre-Mosaic 
date, which more than counterbalances the slight ana- 
chronism {327) of substituting Israel for Jacob. Renan' 
rightly asserts that Tola and Elon are sections not 
Judges of the tribes Isaachar and Zebulun, respectively. 
As evidence of his antiquity, Tola is called great- 
grandson of Issachar,' but even this appears to be 
an attempt to modernise him,' as Tola is coeval with 
Puah ; and we must not forget that, though these 
lists are composed of tribal names, their claim to any 
title of genealogy is their attempt to preserve some 
historic sequence." Jair again was a district in Gilead, 
first occupied by Judites (249). This northern site for 
Judah is confirmed by his residence in Ephraim (244), 
which must have been pre-Mosaic. It is well known 
that in Judges i., where the same conquests are 
recorded as given in Joshua, Judah and Caleb occupy 
the place of Joseph and Joshua. The reason why 
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Judah went up firsl^ is partly that it was necessary 
for Judah to move down from the north, be/ore room 
could be made for Joseph, without fiiction or collision, 
and partly as an indication of his prioriiy on the scene. 
The note that these events took place after the death 
of Joshua is more an author's connecting link with a 
preceding chapter, than a correct indication of historic 
sequence, being, moreover, flally contradicted by verses 
9-15. The Calcbitc conquest of Chezron and Carmel 
falls naturally in the days of Joshua, when the removal 
of Reuben from the same district to the East of the 
Jordan also took place ; though the man Caleb, with 
his experiences as a truthful spy, is a pure fabrica- 
tion, and the acquiescence of Moses in Reuben's 
desire to occupy the land south (?J of Gad, an absolute 
fiction. Ewald had some inkUng of the facts under- 
lying the above theory, for he speaks' of Judah's 
turning iiMk to the south, which acknowledges a 
previous more northerly site, formerly in his posses- I 
sion. I 

286. To the pre-Mosaic history of the Jacobean^ 
must also be referred the capture of Shechem by 
Simeon, in conjunction with Qenites (203), and the inci- 
dent of the loss of Judah's earlier sections, who failed to 
dispossess the newly-arrived Philistines from Gath;* 
though, later, the occupation of Moresheth-Gath and 
Akzibh was successfully accomplished.* The latter 
episode is reported as occurring to the tribe of 1 
Ephraim, for the expedition set forth from that region, | 
when occupied by Judah (244). In Genesis xxxviii. these 
facts are narrated as incidents in the family of the man 
' Jud, i. 1. ' u. 307. 
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Judah, and two of his sons, Er and Onan, die pre- 
maturely for disregarding the Law of Moses, a pro- 
lepdc crime, while Shelah lives to grow up, but apart 
from his father, who subsequently begets the Perizzite 
and Chezronite races. As in Shelah, we have no 
difficulty in recognising the success of the Stielanites 
in the vicinity of Philistia, so we need not scruple to 
identify the fatal raid on Galh with the early demise 
of Judah's elder-born sons. 

287. Ancient poeiry, probably a part of the lost 
Book of Yaslier, testifies' to a conquest of Moab by 
Sihon, King of the Amorices. Whether or not the 
conquest of these Amorite possessors of Moab by 
Moses is a fact, must appear doubtful, when we 
remember that Balaq (itself a doubtful name, as Belqa 
is the name of the district to this day), king of Moab 
summoned Balaam, king of Edom, to his assistance 
against the Josephites; whicli combination is further 
complicated by the slaughter of the Midianites, among 
whose slain is found the corpse of Balaam. If Sihon 
was king of Heshbon, Ar, &c., where was the king 
of Moab's seat of power? Again, if the latter was in 
a stale of subjection, why did he not seek the assist- 
ance of the Hebrews, in accordance with every 
historical precedent ? Another legendary, foreign 
here, is Og, king of Bashan, whose conquest is also 
assigned to Moses, In view of the confusion and 
inconsistencies observed above, and of the errors 
demonstrated in llie history of the conquest of Canaan 
by Joshua, we can only accept these stories as -jagucly 
recalling some heroic struggle between Hebrews and 
other races, but of unceriaiti date. Perhaps some day 
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the very sarcophagus of Og' may be exhumed, and an 
inscription like that of Aschmanuzar may enable us to 
fix his date. 

288. It may be as well here to collect a few refer- 
ences 10 various critics, as showing that many of the 
details of the above synthetic theory, have already 
been exercising the minds of men.' "The author of 
the Book of Origins, who, with the eagle glance of his 
legislative wisdom, discerns as the weak point of the 
national settlement the scattered and isolated condition 
of the tribes beyond the Jordan ; and therefore makes 
Moses hesitate in giving his assent to their settling 
there" (298). "Respecting the division of the citie 
between Gad and ReulDcn, a discrepancy exist 
between these two earliest authorities, which we f 
it difficult to reconcile" (300). "It will be present^ 
seen that this eastern direction was that in which thi 
tribes in later times spread most widely." Ewald tbiu 
admits that the history of the Hexateuch, as regj 
the trans-Jordanic tribes, is unreliable.^ " If tin 
tribe (Judah), Uke Joseph, remained at first in Cenlnt 
Canaan .... Judah directed his marches first against 
Galilee .... but he turns towards the south." Ewald 
thus corroborates the northerly and central positions 
occupied by Judah, before he withdrew to the south. 

289. Wellhausen (430), "To a not very numerous 
people, such an undertaking presented no great diffi- 
culty" (431). "For a civilised community of from 
two to three millions, such a settlement would, of 
course, have been impossible." The Josephites alone 
coming forth from Egypt instead of the twelve tribes, 
relieves this felt difficulty (442). " It might be 

' Deut. lU. II. ' Ewald ii. 303. ' IL 884. 
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supposed that Judah had not taken the longer route 
to the eastward of the Dead Sea at all " {30). " Sacred 
localities are so well known to the narrator, and are 
punctually and accurately recorded, notwithstanding 
the 400 years of the Egyptian sojourn, which other- 
wise would have made their identification a matter of 
some httle difficulty " (pp. i88, iSg). " Israel (Joseph) 
was the cradle of prophecy ; Samuel, Ehjah, Elisha, 
exercised their activity there ; what contemporary 
figure from Judah is there to place alongside of them ? 
Assuredly the author of the Book of Kings would not 
tiave forgotten them, had any such there been ; he is 

Judsean with all his heart, yet is compelled, purely 
by the nature of the case, to interest himself chiefly 
about the northern kingdom" (p. 333). "Herder's 
theory of the development of history out of genealogy 
will not apply here." Unfortunately I have not had 
the opportunity of consulting this work. 

290. Kuenen (i. 113); "Our present investigation 

es not concern the question whether there existed 
men of those names, but whether the progenitors of 
Israel and of the neighbouring nations who are repre- 
sented in Genesis, are historical personages. It is this 
question which we answer in the negative" (I'S)- 
It is not impossible that a single tribe had preceded 
them thither "(121); "a few slight touches furnish us 
with proof that the Israelites were supported by the 
nomadic tribes of Arabia, that is to say, by the Hyksos." 
Ves, but did these claim descent from Abram ? (p. 1 22) ; 
*'lhe drowning of the newborn sons can scarcely be 
accepted as history " (133); "asyet there is no such 
'thing as an Israelilish nation, the unity of the people is 

yet unborn, and only comes into being by degreesi 
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under Samuet and the first kings. How is this possible, 
we ask, if the twelve tribes have been united and have 
acted as one man, first, for forty years under Moses, 
and then for some time underJoshua(i34)? " " Events, 
which in reality were distributed over a very long period, 
deeds which were achieved by more than one generation, 
and mostly by particular tribes, were compressed by 
tradition into a very short space of time, and were as- 
cribed to all Israel .... if in the course of tirac the 
boundaries of the domains of the separate tribes were fre- 
quently modified according to tradition, Joshua fixed them 
as they existed centuries afterwards" (138). "Entirely.— 
dismiss the idea that all Israelites were sons of Israel ]■ 
(143). " Therefore, in order to forni a correct idea ofl 
the history of this period (Judges) we must free ourselves 
as much as possible from the views of the author." 

291. Renan (i. 109): "Beni-Israel, an asylum among 
Hebrew races as Rome amongst the tribes of Latiuin " 
(112). "After the establishment of Israel in Canaan, 
we shall be struck with the superiority of the Josephites 
over the rest of the Beni-Israel" (141): "it is not 
impossible that the origin of the name, Joseph ( = addi- 
tion, conjunction, annexation), should be sought in this 
circumstance, thai the first emigrants and their families 
bad become, as it were, strangers to their brethren, and 
required a sort of rejunction to become once more part 
of the family of Israel " (155). "One is led to believe 
that some of the Beni-Israel, at least, the Josephites, 
had a share in the deeds, and participated in the 
favours of the Hyksos " (i6i). "But it is also possible 
that all these stories of the Exodus where fable has 
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penetrated to such an extent, may be still more 
mythical than one generally supposes, and that it is 
only necessarj- to preserve the simple fact of the Exodus 
of Israel from Egypt." These specimens will suffice to 
show that, in my hypothesis, I have merely followed in 
tiie footsteps of these four, the greatest of critics in the 
field of Hebrew History. I have, however, I trust, not 
made a servile use of their labours ; I have not scrupled 
to deviate to the right or the left, and may claim, 
whether successfully or not, to have broken new 
ground, especially in the matter of derivations, and the 
paramount importance to he attributed to this factor, as 
determining the value and date of the historical compo- 
ritions. 

S8S. It will doubtless be asked, "Why should the 
old tradition, traces of which are occasionally perceptible 
in poetical and prophetical writings, and even in history 
and genealogy, have been deliberately ignored or 
purposely obscured by native authors ? " The reply to 
this objection is exceedingly simple. The History of 
Israel was written in the North. The two earliest 
editions, J and E, Yahvist and Elohist histories, are 
attributed to Josephite authors ; the latter unanimously, 
while on the former opinions are divided (330). The 
standpoint of the authors is uniformly hostile to Jacob, 
Judah and Reuben.^ It is not till after the birth of 
Joseph, that, in the Genesis story, Jacob becomes a 
reformed, or in modern parlance, a converted, man. 
His new character is assumed with his new name, 
Israel ; previous to that event, his story is not a model, 
but a beacon. 

293. As regards Judah, the mixed elements 
' "Axioms," n. I3, 
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of his race are the subject for scorn, the Perizzilcs 
and Chezroniies are the offspring of his incestuous 
connection with his daughter-in-law, Tamar; his 
occupation of the Carmelite and Chezronite districts, 
on their evacuation by the Rechoboth (Reuben) is 
depicted as the marriage of his descendant Salmoo 
with the harlot Rachab, who, further to pile up llie 
agony, is represented as a denizen of the doomed city, 
Jericho ; in the untimely death of bis two sons, alluded 
to above, occasion is found for the manifestation of 
Divine wrath ; when it is desired to find an historical 
association for the name 'Altar, sufficiently evident in 
the repulse from before 'Ai, the cause of the defeat is 
brought home to " 'Akar, the son of Carmi, the son of 
Zabdi, the son of Zerach, the son of Judah,"' where 
the given genealogy teems with difficulties. Victories 
may be taken away from the credit of Judah and 
claimed by Josepli ;- but disaster is impossible to Ji 
and must therefore be attributed to Judah, 

294. As regards Reuben, we have seea that 
presence in the land of the Bilhites, afterwards occupied 
by Benjamin, is described as incestuous connection 
between the man Reuben and his father's concubine, a 
sort of fostermother to Benjamin ; and above his 
intimate connection with the tribe of Judah, has pro- 
vided opportunity, not neglected, for the reprobation 
of his name, though in a slight disguise, by means 
the story of Rachab, the harlot. In the forty y» 
wanderings, outside the jealousies of the Levite section^: 
Reubenites alone are held up to pubhc contumely 
as rebels ; and a sudden convulsion of the earth is 
requisitioned to leave an indelible impress of Divim 
• Jo3h, vii. i8. • Josh. x. 36-39, 
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wrath and rejection, in the history of a tribe, which, 
by its hoary age, could best dispute with Joseph the 
claim to the birthright. Jealousy and hostile bias 
mark the author's attitude towards the four eldest sons 
of Jacob, for Levi and Sitneon are obsecrated in their 
fabled father's fictitious blessing. That there is an 
intentional motive, not innocent unconsciousness, in 
the compilation of these stories, is manifest, not only 
from the undisputed evidence of malicious purpose in 
a very similar story told of the birth of Moab and 
Ammon, but from the careful avoidance of the employ- 
ment of the same method in the case of Benjamin ; when 
il is necessary to describe the fact that Benjamin occu- 
pied the previous home of the sons of 'Anaq, recourse 
is not had to the expedient of introducing the crime of 
incest, but a pathetic tale, accounting for the change of 
race by a change of name in the same person, is inserted. 
296. But it may be futher asked, "Why should 
Judah acquiesce in this misrepresentation of his early 
history?" In the course of desultory reading, I came 
across the following passage in Jessop's "Studies by 
a Recluse" (p. 261), which appears to* provide an 
excellent parallel in more modern history. Speaking 
of a work by M. Fustel de Coulanges, " Recherches 
sur quelques problfemes d'histoire," he says, "It has 
dawned upon the new generation of intelligent French- 
men, that all this talk about a German immigration — 
a colonisation — a settlement of a whole people with 
their wives and children upon French soil in the fifth 
century, whereby all the institutions of the invaded 
lands were moulded according to the pattern of things 
beyond the Rhine, is a mere German figment, a 
specimen of mere German brag and bluster." Read 
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Joseph for German, and Judah for French, and we have 
an almost identical condition of affairs with the one 
I have been endeavouring to describe. If the French 
as a race, have been content for nearly 1500 years 
to accept the German story of their own early history, 
why should it be deemed incredible that Judah failed 
to repudiate the perverted story of iheir ancestors. 

896. There remains, however, the main factor, in 
the history which reconciled judah to its acceptance, 
and that is its religious character. The real history 
of Israel began with the solemn league and covenant 
at Shechem ; and there and then, Judah and the other 
tribes swore allegiance to Yahveh, and accepted the 
modified form of ancient Hebrew religion, proclaimed 
by Moses' follower and probable descendant Phinehas. 
The redistribution of the country, effected by mutual 
arrangement between Joshua and the fxjwerful 
Calebites, would tend by change of scene to looBen 
the traditional memories of Judah. By means of 
heroic songs, and instruction from the Qenite Lewan, 
who were chiefly from the north, while the warrior 
Qeniies wefe in the south; all the tribes would readily 
believe that their ancestors experienced the bondage 
of Egypt, and date back their national existence to 
the era of Joseph, the Exodus, As gradually the 
traditions of the early national history were embellished 
with stories of miraculous divine interposition, and as 
the observance of Sabbath, Fassover, and all national 
feasts was by degrees thrown back to that event, it 
would indeed be surprising, if any man of Judah or 
Reuben had had the temerity or the desire, to cut 
himself oif from the accepted form of Universal 
Israelite history. 



CHAPTER IX 



I 



HEBREW AND CHINESE HISTORY AND 
RELIGION : A PARALLEL 

297. Of the gay young Israelite cavalier, we are told 
(2 Sam. xviii. 18) that " Absalom in his lifetime had 
reared up, for himself, a pillar ; for he said, I have no 
son to keep my name in remembrance." As we gaze 
on the Pyramids of Egypt, or the Winged Bulls of 
Assyria ; on the pillars at Karnak and Palmyra, or 
the temples hewn in solid rock in Mexico, and 
Hindustan, we hear voices from the most distant 
antiquity, in whispers growing fainter and still 
more faint, declare, "These are the pillars we reared 
in our lifetime, to keep our names in remembrance 
against the lime when our national existence should 
have become extinct." Two highly civilised races 
whose history can be traced back back for four mil- 
lenniums, can boast no such everlasting monuments 
of Art and Architecture ; but as a solace for lack of 
notoriety in this particular direction, ihey are con- 
spicuous for the preservation of their individual 
life and characteristics, language and relation. As 
far as the east is from the west, these two races are 
sundered geographically by the full width of the vast 
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continent of Asia ; and no less is the contrast betwe< 
their relative sizes and the inverse ratio of their i 
portance as factors in Universal History. On the 
exposed shores of the Pacific, China Proper extends for 
about twenty degrees of latitude, and her dimensions 
from east to west are the same number of d^rees of 
longitude ; while Palestine on the sheltered Levantine 
coast does not exceed two and a half degrees of 
latitude by one and a quarter of longitude. In fact the 
whole of Palestine could be swallowed up in one 
of the provinces of China, and her largest tribe 
in one of the Chinese prefectures, not to say dis- 
tricts. 

298. The very existence of the teeming Chinese 
population was for thousands of years a mystery, if 
not a myth, to the denizens of the West ; stray 
aiticles of merchandise gave evidence of a civilised 
manufacturing race in the Far East, acquainted witHj 
processes and possessed of natural products unknown 1 
in the West ; at rare intervals some enterprising ' 
traveller, priest, or merchant would return after 
many years with marvellous stories of the habits and 
customs of this unknown race, but his fate would be 
to be discredited as a dreamer or a liar. The Jews OQ 
the other hand have always been at evidence, they 
have dwelt in the midst of every nation of Europe, 
and though cliiefly known on account of their finaocial 
ability and success, have for centuries had a share id 
literary and scientific reputation and researches, and 
lately even in the highest national offices of statesman 
and diplomatist ; but still, in spite of all this daily 
acquaintance with the race, the Hebrews remain 
practically solitary, their modern national life, aspi- 
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istic of conceit attributed freely to Chinese and Jews 
arises in precisely the same way ; thej' are satisfied 
with the wisdom of their forefathers, Europeans refuse 
to welcome them on an equal platform ; there is nothing 
for them, therefore, but to be content with their own 
aims and reflections ; they receive the arrows of inso- 
lence on the shield of calm indifference. If, occasionally, 
self-assertioD replaces self-conceit, what marvel? In- 
dividual men and nations are alike subservient to the 
primary Laws of Nature. Force may be transmitted 
but cannot die ; the angle of refraction equals the 
angle of incidence, &c. The more you endeavour to 
repress a man or a race, the more, if there is any 
elastic vitality left in him, will he rebound, and the 
height of his bounce will be in direct ratio to the 
energy employed in keeping him down. But there is 
no conceit, no bumptiousness amongst the favoured of 
Society 1 Undoubtedly, but it causes amusement, not 
offence, and, when not very pronounced, will escape the 
notice of any but outsiders. In the same way, the 
foibles of Western nations are mutually treated with 
forbearance, the pompous pride of the Britisher, tlie 
swagger of the Frenchman, afford each other occasion 
for playful satire, while both combine to denounce the 
self-complacency of the Jew and the Chinaman. We 
want the Roman satirist with his apt rebuke, " Quid 
rides ? Mutalo nomine de te fabula narratur." J 

301. Another point of comparison between thes^| 
two races is their tenacity of historic life. No conquesl^l| 
no massacre, no oppressive severity has succeeded in 
crushing or sweeping them out of existence. In Europe 
the Goths and the Huns were practically absorbed in 
the countries of their ravaging conquests ; barbariai 
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exulting in its might being obliged finally to succumb 
before the influence of existing civilisation. Similarly 
China, Mongols and Manchus have successively 
conquered and governed China ; the most famous 
instances being the Yuan dynasty, which was con- 
temporary with the period from John to Edward III. ; 
and the present Ts'ing dynasty which assumed the 
dominion about the time of our Civil War, and is still 
in power. The religion and language of the Chinese 
4re not interfered with ; the substitution of the queue 
for the coiffure on the top of the head is the only out- 
irard visible sign of the displacement of the native 
paramount influence. The Chinese race dwells where 
it did ; and if the natives of 2CXX) b.c. were to revisit 
(he earth now, though they could not recognise the 
dress or understand the dialect of the present day, 
&ey would find no change in the daily religious observ- 
NQces and points of etiquette, which receive the same 
5 ever and in unaltered form. The anomalous 
effect of conquest on China Proper has been extension 
into the Chinese Empire ; China has not been added 
to Mongolia, but Thibet, Mongolia and Manchuria have 
become annexed to the Chinese Empire. As regards 
ritual, the Jews, on the other hand, deliberately dis- 
carded a large amount of the practices and aids to 
religion deemed essential by their forefathers, but 
Iprhich their later sages denounced as idolatrous ; so 
ttiat Hebrew services, as seen now, do not carry us 
to the same remote period as Chinese rites. A 
contrast, too, is manifest as regards their national 
preservation ; the Jews for nearly two thousand 
jears have been strangers to their native land, but 
Iheir internal, social, and religious life is unaltered. 
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The striking anomaly in their case is that dismember- 
ment and dispersion, which in a few generalions would 
suffice to obliterate the identify of any oiher race, have 
had no appreciable effect towards producing the extinc- 
tion of the Hebrew nation. As ihis is undoubtedly due 
to their ritual observances, may we not suggest that if 
the Mosaic Ritual had been formulated as common 
tradition asserts nearly 1400 B.C. it would be unaccoimt- 
able that the Ten Tinbes, possessed of the i 
tinguishing daily practices and hedged in by the s 
peculiar rites and ceremonies, should have been e 
completely lost ; while, further, the fact of the i 
disappearance of these, provides additional motive for 
the institution of a strict and distinctive ritual after the 
return from captivity, for the Jews said in their hearty m 
" Why should we die, and our name perish ? " 

302. As we have been prying into the secrets < 
one of these races, the only two survivors of i 
measurable antiquity, it appears appropriate to tuni 
aside and consider briefly the history, literature, and 
customs of the other, as we not unnaturally conclude 
that some light, by means of a study of their points 
of comparison and contrast, may be thrown on our 
ignorance of the early history of the one, by actual 
observation of the customs and rites of the other, 
unaltered for thousands of years. The labours of 
archaeologists, in their successful researches into the 
forgotten past, cannnot be ove re sli mated, nor can a 
due recognition ever be made of their Herculean 
labours both in excavating buried monuments, and 
deciphering inscriptions in languages so long dead, 
that the very key to unlock their treasures had to be 
manufactured in the 19th century a.d., from what maj 
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be called impressions of the wards of the lock, bearing 
a stamp of nearly five thousand years previous. 
There is surely, however, no need of an apology, for 
the suggestion that living monuments may be equally 
instructive in interpreting the history of the past, and 
as regards daily life and simplicity of primitive ideas, 
even more authoritative. Greater illuminating power 
will not be denied to the living flame, never ex- 
tinguished for thousands of years, than to modern 
lamps kindled at a flash struck out from Hints, buried 
in darkness for the same length of time. 

303. Before proceeding with the work of comparison 
and contrast, I canuot refrain from drawing attention 
to the remarkable series of parallels, observable in 
Chinese and Hebrew history. For the division of the 
fabulous period into ten sections, they are doubtless, 
like the Hebrews, indebted to a Hindu source. Of 
later and less fabulous times they have rulers' whose 
names recall a similar process of selection, noticed in 
Genesis (par. 63), Nest-havcrs (cf. Qain), fire- producers, 
and service completed of Chenok ; we also (ind Fuh-hi 
and Shen-nung, inventors of musical and agricultural 
arts, reminding one of the sons of Lamek. The first 
three great heroes of Chinese are Yao Shun and YQ ; 
the first-named was almost a cotemporary of Abram, 
his date being 2356 b.c ; his reign tasted 101 years. 
As Jacob, the third Hebrew hero, was the ancestor of 
a separate race, so YU in Chinese history founded the 
first important dynasty. It may here be remarked, 
that a universal flood is unknown to Chinese history, 
the great Yd has nothing in common with Noah. He 
the prototype of engineers, not of shipbuilders, 

I Mayers, p. 3O3. 
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he coped successfully with forest swamps and riwer 
inundaiions, but knew nothing of a deluge piling water 
three or five miles above sea-level. B.C. 1 1 2 J, the first 
Emperor of the Chow dynasty, Wu, defeated and slew 
a dissolute monarch, Chow,' who had persecuted and 
imprisoned Wu's father Wan, who had carefully 
prepared the way and trained his son for his subse- 
quent career. This bears a rough likeness to the 
events that occurred in Palestine, about a century or 
so later, when Saul drove David into exile, who 
afterwards returned and obtained the sovereignty, 
which, after conticiued troublous limes, he bequeathed, 
with solemn injunctions, to his son Solomon, whose 
magnificence marked an era in Israelite history. The 
parallel is more exact when we note that the annals 
give Wan a priestly and prophetic character, worthy 
of David, and that the important Odes are referred lo 
the times of Wan and Wu, precisely as Hebrews love 
to assign Psalms and Proverbs to David and Solomon. 
If thus the golden epoch of Chinese history is almost 
cotemporary with that of the Hebrew, no less so are 
their periods of greatest national degradation. B.c 
213, the first great universal emperor, gave orders to 
destroy all the Chinese Scriptures, and to slay oi 
bury alive all scholars who persisted \a fidelity to the 
ancient sages. Well might then have been he^ 
throughout the length and breadth of China, the sad, 
keen, " The dead bodies of thy servants have they 
given to be meat to the fowls of the air, the flesh of 
thy saints to the beasts of the land," which, forty 
years later, resounded through the extent of Palestine, 
as Antiochus Epiphanes toitured and slew the faithful 
' The characters far these two words Chow are totally diflereaL 
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Jews who adhered to the rehgion and sacred books 
of their ancestors. 

304. " It was to the Accadians," we are told, " that 
the beginnings of Chaldean culture and civilisation 
were due. They were the teachers and masters of 
the Semites, not only in the matter of writing and 
literature, but in other elements of culture as well."' 
But if the Semites, who extended westward, were thus 
primarily indebted to the Accadians, no less is the 
obUgation of the Chinese, whose written language 
preserves to the present day, the characteristics of 
Accadian writing, thus described by Sayce:^ "On the 
one hand, every character had more than one value, 
when used phonetically to denote a syllable; on the 
other hand every character could be employed ideo- 
graphically to represent an object or idea. And, just 
as simple ideas could thus be represented by single 
characters, so compound ideas could be represented 
by a combination of characters." The question of 
the relation between Accadian and Chinese, was 
discussed phitologically by Professor Terrien de la 
Couperie, but whatever degree of acceptance may have 
been accorded to his theory, it appears as impossible 
to attribute the coincidence in invention of two systems 
of writing possessing the same remarkable features, 
and both originating in Central Asia, as it would be 
to deny that all modern European alphabets may be 
traced back through the Greek to ihe Phcenician, and 
according to Sayce,' to a more remote parentage, the 
'Miniean. 

304. Prof. Gabelentz has shown that the Chinese 

' Sayce. " Hibberl." p. 5, ' Ibid, p, 3. 

" " Verdict," pp. 43, 44. 
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must originally have been a pastoral people, wanderii 
about with their herds and flocks, like the Hebrew*' 
ted by Abram and Jacob. According to Professor Legge' 
there is no evidence of this in literature of the country 
except the use of the term, " Pastors of men " applied 
to princes by Mencius, and in the annals to Ihe 
ancient Sbun ; but Gabelentz discovers in the im- 
portant part played by the character for sheep in the 
expression of ideas hke /irauty, uprightness, equity, 
traces of lost history, fossilised in language ; for 
rightly argues that unless flocks and herds 
one time the principal source of wealth, and main 
object of thought and attention to a people such an 
association of ideas would be inexplicable. Thus, 
then, from (he area influenced by Accadian literature 
and civilisation, there wended eastward and westward, 
two caravans of flocks and herds, Ihe properly of 
emigrants setting forth in search of unknown lands; 
and as each settled down in the ultimate home of his 
adoption, agricultural interests superseded pastoral. 

306. The isolation of the Chinese was more com- 
plete than that of the Hebrew race. The former 
dwell, not in a retired nook, it is true, but still in so 
distant a region as to be practically unknown. Their 
conservatism originally was less a matter of choice 
than of necessity. They had nothing to learn froin 
the barbarians surrounding them ; of civilised visitors 
they had none. It was only natural that their customs 
and religion should become stereotyped. The Hebrew 
race, on the other hand, settled right in the high road 
between Egypt and two other mighty empires, the 
Hittite and Assyrian. Whatever isolation they 
' Classics III., part 1. p. :g:. 
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was purely artificial, they insensibly acquired ideas, 
religious and social, from the nations with whom they 
were perpetually thrown in contact. 

307- If then we desire to behold the nearest ap- 
proximation to primieval religious conception, we shall 
not turn to the anthropomorphic lales of Greek or 
Hebrew authors, which are comparatively modem 
imaginations, nor to the older legends of cruelty and 
obscenity which disfigure Phoenician, Egyptian, As- 
syrian and Hindu pantheons; but we shall esteem it 
our wisdom to gaze on the colourless, but truer, or 
rather colourless, and therefore truer, because more 
ancient, religious ideas of the ancient Chinese, as 
preserved in their Classics, where is to be seen re- 
ligion in even a simpler garb than is portrayed Id 
the lives of the Hebrew patriarchs ; much of which 
also survives to the present day. 

308. The Canon of Chinese sacred literature was 
the lifeloijg study of Confucius^ strangely coincident 
with the final edition of the Priestly Code amongst 
the Hebrews. The six Classics may be roughly 
compared with the Hebrew Scriptures, as follows : 
the books on Music and Ritual, with Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy ; the Annals, with Numbers, Joshua, and 
Judges ; the Spring and Autumn Annals, with Samuel 
and Kings ; while the later Tse Chuen corresponds 
surprisingly with Chronicles, and perhaps the un- 
intelligible Book of Changes may be allowed to find a 
counterpart in Genesis. " The Annals is the oldest 
of the Chinese Classics, more than a thousand years 
e Book of Changes holds only a 
nl of age among the monuments of 
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Chinese literature."' Of the three books of Ritual 
ihe same authority says,' "The first two are books of 
the Chau dynasty b.c. 1122-225; the third may con- 
tain passages of an earlier date than either of the 
others, but, as a collection, in its present form it does 
not go higher than the Han dynasty, and was not 
completed till our second century." Here then we have J 
a marvellous correspondence with the claims of Hebrew I 
books to great antiquity, and the same cautious ad- I 
mission of truth as regards a pati of them. The 
writings of Confucius and his disciples and MenciuB 
form a sort of Apocrypha, but receive a more reverent 
regard, being indeed more commonlv known than the 
sis Classics, with the exception of the Odes. Other 
remarkable coincidences obtrude themselves ; the labours 
of the Great Synagogue find a parallel in "the large 
assembly of great scholars convened by the Emperor 
Hsuan b.c 51, to discuss the text of the recovered 
Classics,"* and in "the seventy disciple^ those of 
Confucius' followers who had been most in his society 
and profited most from his instruction,"' we are re- 
minded of the same legendary- number of Moses' elders. 
The fabled origin of the Septuagint translation with 
all its miraculous accessories appears natural and 
commonplace alongside the stories of the miractilous 
tales of preservation of the Classic Texts (303) durii^ 
the persecution under the universal emperor ; as a 
specimen of these we may quote the following as 
partaking least of the marvellous, though still the im- 
probable, " after ihe burning of the books, according 
to Gan-kwo, Fuh-sang of Tse-nan, being more than 
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ninety years of age (when the emperor Wan was 
aeeking for copies) had lost his originals of the text, 
and was delivering by word of mouth, more than twenty 
books to his disciples."' 

309. The method of criticism employed in investi- 
gating Hebrew literature is precisely the same as that 
ased in the discussion of Greek or Latin ; but as the 
Qflture of these is so essentially different, special 
interest is evoked by observation of identical con- 
ditions, with the same exaggerations, futile explana- 
tions, prophecies after the event and inconsistencies, 
manifest in the ancient Chinese Classics. To illus- 
trate this comparison I shall below quote largely from 
Le^e's "Classics and Sacred Books of the East." 
Discussing the question of the assignment of the 
editorship of the Annals to Confucius, Professor 
Legge aays : "The earliest authority for these state- 
ments is that of Gan-kwo about B.C. 90. Confucius 
died B.C. 478, and thus nearly 400 years pass by 
before we find the compilation of the Shoo King 
ascribed to him It is possible, it is not im- 
probable, that Confucius did compile a hundred 
ancient documents, which he wished to be regarded 
as the Shoo par eminence. His doing so would have 
been in harmony with the character which he gave of 
himself as 'a transmitter, and not a maker, believing 
1 in and loving the ancients,' and with his labours on 
the classic of poetry and on the Ch'un Ts'ew."^ He 
[ also quotes on the special question of the authorship 
I cf the preface to the same work, the opinion of Tsae 
I Chin the disciple of the great commentator Choo He, 
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(par. 23), who says: "When we examine the text of 
the preface, as it is still preserved, though it is based 
on the contents of the several books, the knowledge 
which it shows is shallow, and the views which it 
gives are narrow. It sheds light on nothing, and 
there are thmgs in it at variance with the text of the 
Classic. On the books that are lost, it is specially 
servile and brief, affording us not the slightest help. 
That it is not the work of Confucius, is plain exceed- 
ingly.'" 

310. The Chinese doctrine of inspiration, as appHed 
to Confucius, Dr. Legge disposes of in the following 
summary manner, which should be equally applied 
to the doctrine of Inspiration as affecting the historic 
truth of the Hebrew Annals. "Time is at once a 
producer and a destroyer. Many records of Yq and 
Tang and their successors had perished before the 
Canon of the Shoo was compiled, but sufficient must 
have remained for the materials for a larger collection 

than was made Where had Confucius got his 

own knowledge of the ancient times ? Some critics 
tell us that he was bom wilh it; an affirmation which 
no foreigner will admit. He must have obtained it by 
his diligent research, and his reasoning satisfactory 
at least to himself, on what facts he was able to 
ascertain. His words show us that while in his time 
there were still existing documents of a high antiquity, 
they were not very numerous nor complete,"* 

311. " We come now to intjuire how far the docu- 
ments of the Shoo can be relied upon as genuine 
narratives of the events which they profess to relate. 
And it may be said at once in reference to the greater 

' Legge, " Classics," iii. part i. p. 9. ' Ibii, p. 13. 
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Dumber of ihem, that there is no reasonable ground 
on which lo call them in question. Allowance must 
be made for the colouring with which the founders 
of one dynasty set forth the misdeeds of that which 
they were superseding. The failures of a favourite 
hero may be glossed over, and actual defeat re- 
presented as a glorious triumph."' A few pages 
further on he proceeds to criticise the subject-matter 
in a manner required by common sense, as much in 
the Hebrew as in the Chinese Scriptures. "The 
accounts of Yae and Shun, and especially of the con- 
nection between them, are so evidently legendary that 
it seems strange how any one can accept them as 
materials for history. When Yao has been on the 
throne for seventy years, finding the cares of govern- 
ment too great for him, he proposes to resign in 
favour of his principal minister, the Four Mountains. 
That worthy declares his virtue unequal to the office. 
This brings Shun upon the stage."^ The following 
inconsistencies and incongruities are pointed out on 
the same page, as occurring in the various accounts of 
this period. Shun, an unmarried man among the 
lower people, appears as a farmer, a fisherman, and a 
potter; his mother is converted into his step-mother, 
and his arrogant brother becomes his half-brother. 
Yao has nine sons, who are sent with his two 
daughters and a host of officers to serve Shun and 
test his ability. They reigned together for about a 
quarter of a century, till the death of Yaou, thirty- 
three years later, Shun being now between ninety 
and a hundred years old, summons Yo to share the 
government, which they do for fifteen years. It is 
' L^ge, ■' Classics.'' iii. pari i. p. 48. ' Ibid. p. 53. 
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thus evident that the early history of the times coasval 
with Abram and the rest were not days of historio- 
graphers and court annals ; in either case it is difficult 
to credit the survival of the minute details of family 
life, with which the story of those times is illustrated. 

3ia. On the life of the Great YQ, Dr. Leggc's 
words might be inserted bodily into the works of 
Wellhausen and Kuenen, without any fear of detec- 
tion on the score of their being inapposite. We 
are at once forcibly reminded of the exa^erations 
apparent in the narrative of the Exodus and the 
Wanderings. I should here state that all the italics 
in the quotations are mine, not Dr. Legge's. "The 
accounts are not those of a great people, but of a 
tribe, which had little difficulty in migrating from onti ■ 
spot to another. The dimensions of the empire >ifl 
the days of YQ have been greatly exaggerated. W(^^ 
can »o more admit that he ruled over the nine 
provinces ascribed to him, than that he executed the 
stupendous labours of which he has the glory. Biot 
says : ' It is evident that these symmetrical divisions 

have nothing of reality After Yti, the labours 

of draining the country and clearing the forests con- 
tinued during some ages, and the result of all was 
attributed by Chinese tradition to the first chief.' "^ 
"When YQ had reduced the empire to order, the 
inhabitants amounted to 13,553,923; and the oldest 
writer in whom 1 have met with it is Hwang-poo 
Meih, who died a.d. 2S2. The statement, occurring 
thus for the first time about 2500 years after the 
date to which it refers, is of «o historical value. The 
writer is evidently «"riting at random. The est 
' Ijegge. ■• Classics," iii. p«n i. p. 7a. 
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of the population is no more lo be received than any 
of ail the other notices which he gives."' "The 
results which I have endeavoured to bring out in 
this chapter are : first that YU is a historical per- 
sonage, and was the founder of the Chinese Empire, 
but that nearly all that the Shoo contains of his 
labours is fantastical exaggeration; and second, that 
Yaou and Shun were also real men, chiefs of the 
earliest immigrants into the country; but that we 
inust dive&t them of the grand proportions, which 
they have, as seen through the mists of legend and 
of philosophical romance."^ 

313. Writing on papyrus-leaves has been found in 
Egyptian sarcophagi ; and on tablets in Assyrian and 
lately in Egyptian excavations, such tablets being made 
of baked clay ; but more than sixteen hundred years 
)igo some bamboo tablets were by chance discovered in 
ft tomb, where they had lain hid for six hundred years. 
The great interest attached to this discovery was not 
that they corroborated existing texts, but that they 
revealed serious discrepancies from the texts as pub- 
lished after the burning of the books, and the interment 
of these bamboo tablets was prior to that event. 
Considerable excitement was caused by this discovery 
on the interpretation of the small seal character, in 
which they were engraved. Some pronounced them a 
forgery, but others, including Too Yu (a witness 
entirely competent and disinterested), maintained their 
genuineness. They appear to bear the same relation 
to the Shoo, as the Ts'un Ch'ew does to the Tso Chuen. 
"The bamboo annals give but the skeleton of the 
history of ancient China; the Shoo gives the flesh and 
' Legge, "Classics," iii. pan ii. p. 77. ' ibid. p. Bo. 
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drapery of the body at different times. The one leJls 
of events simply, in the fewest possible words ; the 
other describes ihe scenes and all the attendant cir- 
cumstances of those events.' We conclude that not J 
only were the cycle characters, for years, introduced^ 
into the annals, after their emergence from the tomb, J 
but that the lengths of the reigns were also altered, so 
that the value of the chronicle as a guide in chronology 
is altogether taken away. There are points of i^ee- 
ment between the two, as could not but be the case, 
the authors of them both, whatever they might add of 
their own, drawing on the same general stock of tradi- 
tions. But the details of the Annals present the men 
and their doings in reasonable proportions. We see 
them the chiefs of a growing tribe, and not the 
emperors of a vast and fully organised dominion.* 
Even if it could be substantiated, which it cannot be, 
that the Annals were fabricated in the Tsin dynasty; j 
the fact would remain that their fabricator had taken a I 
more reasonable view of the history of his country, ' 
than any other of its writers has done." Hebrew 
literature can boast no such interesting discovery of 
lost texts recovered from oblivion, and revealing quite 
a diiferent and " more reasonable " text ; but the want J 
of this is supplied by the Versions, which in many I 
cases serve precisely this valuable purpose, especially ' 
in the historical books where the text exposed by their 
translation often differs widely from the Massorete, and 
frequently is to be preferred, for the illumination it 
casts on dark, unintelligible, and contradictory passages, 
314. It is very interesting, and at the same time 
instructive to note that the very time when scribes or 
' L^gRC, '■ Classics," iii. part ii. p. :78. ' p. i8». 
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historiographers were keeping diaries of national events 
in the reigns of Israelite monarchs, the same system 
was being observed in the Far East, where the minutest 
occurrence was duly recorded without comment also by 
court historiographers, of whom there was a staff in 
each separate state. These are best preserved to its in 
the dry pages of the Ch'un Ts'ew, while the Tso Chuen 
shows us the manner in which writers of continuous 
connected history would take the material thus pro- 
vided, and work it up into shape, colouring it according 
to their own predispositions and predilections, and 
often introducing fatuous notes rather than recognise 
the presence of a simple error in the original text. 
The following extracts from Dr. Legge's preface to the 
work in question, will set forth these characteristics so 
plainly that no word of comment vrill be necessary. 
" The paragraphs are always brief. Each one is assigned 
to commemorate a fact ; but whether that fact be a dis- 
play of virtue calculated to command our admiration, or 
a deed of atrocity htted to awaken our disgust, it can 
hardly be said that there is anything in the language to 
convey to us the shadow of an idea of the author's 
feehng about it. The notices, for we cannot call them 
narratives, are absolutely un impassioned. A base 
murder and a shining act of heroism are chronicled, 
just as the eclipses of the sun are chronicled. So and 
so took place ; that is all. No details are given ; no 
judgment is expressed.' 1 have in a hundred places 
pointed out the absurdities in which such a method 'of 
explaining away inaccuracies and mistakes ' land us. 
The same peculiarity of the style, such as the omission 
of the, clan name, becomes in one passage the sign of 
' Legge, -' Cla»»)C3," v. part i, j. 
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censure, and in another the sign of praise.* An 
example may be of interest ; the Duke of Cheng is by 
mistake called earl; this is explained as a studied 
slight on the part of the historian, who meant thereby 
to indicate his disapprobation of the duke's conduct 
towards his younger brother ; if history were per- 
sistently written in such a manner, it is manifest that 
no reliance could ever be placed on the simplest state- 
ment. That there were records of events kept in the 
offices of historiography must be freely admitted; but 
the entries in the various Ch'un Ts'ew were not made 
from them, not made from them fairly and honestly, as 
when one tries to give in a few words the substance of 
a narrative which is before him. . . Maou K'e-ling says 
they were merely slips of subjects and not summaries 
or synopses, containing barely the mention of the 
subjects to which each of them referred."^ The follow- 
ing is a specimen of the scrappy notes of which the 
Ch'un Ts'ew is composed. 

1. It was his 6rst year, the spring, the king's first 

month. 

2. In the third month, the duke and E-foo of Chooj 

made a covenant in Meeh. 

3. In summer, in the fifth month, the earl o^ Cheng 

overcame Twan in Yen. 

4. In Autumn, in the seventh month, the king by 

Heaven's grace sent the sub-administral^M- 
Heuen with a present of two carriages and 
their horses for the funerals of Duke Hwuy 



{ 



5. In the 



and his wife Chung Tsze. 



month, the duke and i 

ing made a covenant in Sub. 
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6. In winter, in the twelfth month, the Earl of Chae 

came In Loo. 

7. Kung-tsze Yih-tsze died. 

316. The Tso Chuen takes the above as a text, and 
explains and expatiates^f.g-,, line 3 becomes half-a- 
dozen pages ; you learn who are the duke' of Cheng's 
parents, and how like Isaac and Rebecca the father 
favoured the elder and the mother the younger of two 
brothers, which resulted in a lifelong quarrel between 
them, and the rebellion of the younger, resulting in his 
defeat and death. Some occurrence took place at the 
birth of the elder, about which commentators differ; 
myself, I am inclined to believe it is a mere invention 
to account for the agnomen Ng-shang — which literally 
■neans Sleeping-Birth, whence they conclude that 
«ither the mother or child was insensible at the time. 
1 have said that generally we have in the work of Tso, 
Uie details of the events of which we have but a iihadow, 
or the barest intimation in the text of theCh'un Ts'ew ; 
but we have more than this. Of multitudes of events, 
that during the 242 years of the Ch'un Ts'ew period 
took place in Loo and other Stales, to which the text 
•makes no allusion, we have from Tso a full account. 
Where he got his information he does not tell us. Too 
Yu is probably correct, when he says that Tso, who 
died at least fifty years after Confucius, was himself 
one of the historiographers of L00-* The events and 
the characters of the time pass, as in reality and Ufe, 
before us. In no ancient history of any country have 
we such a vivid picture of any lengthened period of its 
annals, as we have from Tso. To myself it appears 
plain that Tso's work was compiled on a twofold plan, 
* EarL " Legge. p. 27. 
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First he had reference to the text of the Ch'un Ts'ew, 
and wished to give the details of the events which were 
indicated in il. Occasionally also he sets himself to 
explain the words of that text. He lays down canons 
to regulate the meaning and application of certain 
characters.' Wang Cheh says, But though his book 
was made as an appendix to the Classic, yet apart from 
and outside that, it forms a book by itself, the author of 
which was led away by his /on tiness for strange slorits, 
and carried his collecting them beyond what was pro- 
per.^ Much of the above would be appropriate as a cri- 
ticism on the Book of Chronicles, but for similar detail 
of style we must turn to the earlier books of the Bible. 
316. " There is a host of passages, which contain 
predictions of the future, or allusions to such pre- 
dictions, grounded on divination, meteorological and 
astronomical considerations, and something in the 
manner of deportment of the parlies concerned ; pre- 
dictions which turn out to be true. iVc may b« sun 
thai none 0/ these was made at the time assigned to ii in 
the Chtien. Some of them which had their fulfilment, 
before the end of the Ch'un Ts'ew period, may have 
been current in Tso's days and incorporated by him 
with his narrative. Others, like the ending of the 
Chow dynasty after an existence of so many hundred 
years, the fulfilment of which was at a later date, v/ert 
no doubt fabricated subsequently to that fulfilmenl and 
ittttrpolateii during the time of first Han."' Have we 
not here another trait in common with the Hebrew 
Scriptures, which is generally regarded as thrir 
speciality and to which special treatment is therefOTC 
by some accorded ? 

' Legge. p. 28. ' tbid. p. 30. ' /M, p. 35. 
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317. " Kiing-yang," says the Ch'un Ts'ew, " conceals 
the truth on behalf of the high in rank out of regard to 
kinship, and on behalf of men of worth. On V. i. i, 
Tso says that it was the rule for the historiographer to 
conceal any wickedness which affected the character of 
the State. But this concealing covers all the ground 
occupied by our three English words, ignoring, con- 
cealing, and misrepresenting." It is true that the 
Hebrew writers do not scruple to report anecdotes to 
the discredit of their heroes, but it would appear that 
they are not entirely free of this charge of misrepresent- 
ing for historical purposes, especially as regards their 
portraiture of the kings of Israel, and of such of the 
kings of Judah as failed to adopt the modern forms of 
religion and reject the old. " In X. i. 11, it is said, in 
winter, the eleventh mouth on Ke-yew, Keun, viscount 
of Ts'oo died. The viscount or king as he styled him- 
self, was suddenly taken ill, of which Wei, the son of 
a former king, was informed, when he was on his way 
in discharge of a mission to the Stale of Ching. He 
returned immmedately, and, entering the palace as if to 
inquire for the king's health, he slraiigled him, and 
proceeded to put to death his two sons. Here certainly 
was a murder, which ought to have been recorded as 
Buch."^ This tale involuntarily recalls the murder of 
Ben-hadad by Hazael under identical circumstances, 
and it occurs to one to ask how far Dr. Legge's 
criticism of the Ch'un Ts'ew views on murder, do not 
apply to such cases as Jehu's murder of Jehoram and 
bis brethren, and the wanton slaughter of Ahaziah of 
Judah and his retinue. "The deaths of princes and 
icers recorded in the Ch'un Ts'ew took place in 



' L=8ee, p. 40. 
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various ways, but they all appear under the same 
form, died."' This sentence might have been penned 
afler the perusal of several chapters in the Books of 
Kings. 

318. As the Jews delight to ascribe to Moses a large 
part of their literature that he could not have seen, so 
the Chinese have a similar failing with regard to 
Confucius. Writing on the Yi King, Dr. Legge says, 
"I regretted that Confucius had stooped to write the 
parts of the appendices now under remark. It 
relief not to be obliged to receive them as his. E' 
the belter treatises have no other claim to that chfr-' 
racter besides the voice of tradition, first beard nearly 
^oo years after his death."- Like the Jews, the Chinese 
carefully count the number of letters or characters to 
their scriptures, and " Confucius tells us (Analects XV, 
sxv.) that even in his early days a historiographer 
would leave a blank in his text, that is, would do so, 
rather than enter anything incorrectly, of which he was 
not sure.'" Fanciful as the following statement un- 
doubtedly is, it still possesses interest, as showing that 
the later notions of inborn knowledge or inspiration had 
not always prevailed. There is as great a difference 
between the two explanations of a difficulty, as between 
the ancient song of the Elders digging a well and the 
narrative of the miraculous striking of the rock by 
Moses. " Confucius, having received the command of 
Heaven to make his Ch'mi Ts'ew, sent fourteen men in 
all to seek for the historical records of Chow, and they 
got the precious books of 120 States, from which 
proceeded to make his chronicle. This is, however, 
' Legge. p. 13. ' " Sacred Books," sii. 31. 
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of the wild statements which we find in many of the 
writers of the Han and Tsin dynasties."' 

319. Another noteworthy point of touch between 
■these two races is the importance attached by both 
>|o the value of parallelism in composition, both prose 
And poetry. Occasional parallels will be discovered 
in the best works of all nations and ages ; but as a 
carefully studied system, which is invariably followed 
JD all writings with any claim to classical style, 
parallelism appears to be a distinct feature of Hebrew 
and Chinese composition. It will occasionally be 
observed in the finest prose writings of the West 
and even in rhetoric, that a regard to rhythm and 
musical cadence has led the author or speaker to a 
choice of words such that, if counted, the number of 
syllables in two members of an impressive period will 
be found to be the same ; but this frequently appears 
to be spontaneous, and is not sustained for any length 
of time, as its manifest artificiality would be betrayed, 
and to be artificial Is a cardinal sin against the ancient 
canon, Ars est celare artem. In poetry, the balance 
of syllables is a natural adjunct of metre; it is there- 
fore surprising that so much objection should have 
been raised to the elaboration of a system by Merx 
and Bickel* for establishing a principle for reducing 
Hebrew Poetry to a system of carefully counted 
syllables, following some scheme, however irregular 
it may appear to modern notions, or even when com- 
pared with the euphonious, well-balanced verse of 
ice and Rome. Chinese poetry apprears to com- 
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bine the rhyme of the West with the somewhal 
erratic difference in number of syllables in adjacent 
couplets. But in Chinese and Hebrew Higher Prose 
the same regard to assonance produced, by an exact 
number of syllables in parallel clauses, not only 
affords at once a criterion of merit, but in several 
instances enables the critic to detect the insertion 
or omission of a word, the presence or absence of 
which mars the general scheme otherwise observable. 
Have we not in these two distinctive features of 
Chinese and Hebrew literature further indication of a 
common indebtedness to the same source, in primitive 
times, probably Accadian.* 

320, Dr. Legge's remarks upon the religious ideas 
and practices of the Chinese, as recorded in their 
Classics, again appear equally appropriate lo what 
we know of ancient Hebrew notions on the same 
topics. "There was no sacerdotal or prieslly class 
among them ; there were no revelations from Heaven 
to be studied and expounded. The chiefiain was the 
pHesl for the tribe, the emperor for the empire, the 
prince of a State for his people, the father for his 
family, .... Shun always commenced his proceed- 
ings by presenting a bumt-offvring to Heaven, and 
sacrificing in order to hills and rivers. I do not refer 
to these passages as veritable records of what Shun 
actually did ; but they are valuable as being the ideas 
of the compilers of the Shoo, of what he should have 

done in the supposed circumstances TTie name 

by which God was designated the Ruler, and the 

Supreme Ruler, denotes emphatically his personality, 

supremacy, and unity. We find it constantly intcr-_ 

' See abo\'o, 304. 
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changed with the term Heaven, by which the ideas 
of supremacy and unity are equally conveyed, while 
that of personality is only vaguely indicated and by 
an association of the mind. By God, kings were 
supposed to reign, and princes were required to 
decree justice. All were under law lo him and 
bound to obey his will. Even on the inferior people 
he has conferred a moral sense, compliance with which 
would show their nature invariably right. All powers 
that be are from Him, He raises one to the throne and 
puts down another 1 Obedience is sure to receive His 
blessing, disobedience to be visited with His curse. 
The business of kings is to rule in righteousness and 
benevolence, so that people may be happy and good. 
When they are doing wrong God admonishes them 
by judgments, storms, famines and other calamities ; 
if they persist in evil, sentence goes forth against 
them, the dominion is taken from them and given to 
Others more worthy of ii."' Who, reading the above, 
might not well believe that he was perusing a sketch 
of Hebrew religious thought, which could without 
trouble be identified by occasional reference to quota- 
tions in the Bible. 

321. It is clear from the above that Dr. Legge does 
not share the opinion recently expressed in the China 
Review, that the Chinese have no idea of a personal 
God. It appears, however, as well to cite a few 
passages from Chinese authors outside the Classics, 
to illustrate the views held by enlightened men, and 
by them derived from their ancient sages. Su She, 
who flourished about a.d. 1050, in his "Narrative of 
flie Lucky-Rain Pavihon," writes : " Now God has 
' " Classics." iii. part i. 193, 
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not forgotten his people, for after some drought firet 
He favoured them with rain," Liu Ki, a.d. 1350, in 
a monograph on Excess of Anxiety, writes : " For 
those matters only are human, for which human fore- 
sight avails ; but that which lies outside Ihe p&wer of his 
wisdom is unattainable, and belongs to the realm of 
God," and again, "The ancient sages .... merely 
relied on their extreme sincerity and great virtue, to 
identify themselves with the divine plans, to induce 
God to regard their virtue, like a fond tuother who 
protects her new-born child and cnmiot desert it. Then 
although their descendants might be sufficiently dense 
and worthless to ensure the destruction of their State, 
still God in the end would not permit their utter fxter- 
mination." Surely this is all that anybody could 
desire in the way of a personal conception of God. 
In Li Wa's " Lamentation on an Ancient Battlefield," 
we read ; " In this time of bitter cold, Heaven aided 
the hardy Mongols, who availing themselves of the 
deadly weather, slew and massacred our troopsi' 
If this is pure Nature Religion, vague and unsal 
factory, what are we to say of the hailstones at 
battle of Beth-Horon, and of passages where God 
described as riding on clouds ; while one Psalm is 
devoted to the grandeur of Thunder which is repeat- 
edly called the Voice of God? If these are poetry, 
why deny the same explanation to the Chinese com- 
position? But what if they are all alike remnants of 
Nature Worship, into which more exalted ideas ha%-e 
been introduced by later development of thought I 

322. The Chinese and Hebrews bravely acknow- 
ledged an ignorance of immortality, though both had 
a vague belief in a continuation of existence, especially 
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manifested in their dread of the influence of ghosts 
aad spirits. "There is no promise of rest or comfort 
beyond the grave. The virtuous man may Uve and 
die in suiTenng and disgrace ; let him be cheered, his 
posterity will reap the reward of his merits, some one 
sprung from his loins will become wealthy and attain 
to distinction."^ Any one who doubts that this corre- 
sponds exactly with the faith of the Israelites up to 
the third or even the second century b.c. should read 
an Essay by the late Professor Mozley ; but I will 
state the case briefly in an Appendix. 

323. "Although the Chinese can scarcely be said 
to have had the knowledge of a future state, and were 
not curious to inquire into it, they were anxious to 
know about the wisdom and issue of their plans for 
the present life. For this they had recourse to divina- 
tion. The Duke of Chow certainly practised it, and 
we have a regular staff of diviners among the officers 
of the Chow dynasty,^ Divination was practised 
in China from a very early lime, I will not say 5200 
years ago, in the days of Fu Hsi, for I cannot repress 
doubts of his historical personality ; but as soon as 
we tread the borders of something hke credible history 
we find it existing. Twenty-third century b.c. divina- 
tion by means of the tortoise-shell is mentioned ; and 
luimewhat later we find that method continuing, and 
also divination by the Itnea) figures manipulated by 
means of the stalks of a plant." The Decider was 
held to be Heaven, the error was in thinking that the 
will of Heaven could be known through any manipu- 
lation of the tortoise-shell or the stalks."* The 
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Israelites were equally addicted to having resort to 
the casting of lots, which was supposed, wilh equal 
Tutility, to reveal the will of God in any perplexity. 
How this was managed remains at present a mystery, 
but that it was connected with the Ephod worn by 
certain hereditary diviners is manifest from the stories 
in the Books of Samuel and the Kings ; whether or 
not Urim and Thummim partook of the nature of odd 
and even like the unequal stalks in Chinese divination 
cannot be asserted. 

324. The legend of Pwan-ku, and his moulding the 
heavens, and chiselling out the earth is not classical; 
while the doctrine of emanations from male and female 
essences, reminding one so strongly of the Valentinian 
Gnostics, is first met with in the Appendix III, of the 
Yi King, which is subsequent to Confucius.' I cannot 
refrain from alluding to a hidden allusion to creation 
in the very ancient trigrams which are open to two 
interpretations, the one abscribed to Fu Hsi b.c 3322 
and the other to Wan b.c. 1 143. The former explained 
these mysterious signs, by objects in Nature, but King 
Wan " altered the existing order and position of the 
trigrams, with regard to the cardinal points, simply for 
the occasion that he might set forth vividly his ideas 
about the springing, growth and maturity in the 
vegetable kingdom, from the labours of spring, to the 
cessation from toil in winter. The marvel is that he 
brings God upon the scene, and makes Him, in the various 
processes of Nature, the All-in-all.^ The author of 
Appendix V. speaks of the work of God in Nature in all 
the year as a progress through the trigrams, and as 
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being effected by His Spirit."' Liang Yin a.d. 13— 
says, "The Spirit here simply means God, God is the 
substantiality of the Spirit ; the Spirit is God in opera- 
tion ; He who is Lord over and rules all things is God, 
the subtle presence and openiiion of God is by His 
Spirit."^ The follomng translation of the interpretation 
of the trigraras is taken from the same work, Yi King, 
Appendix V. chapters 5, 8 : 

1. God comes forth in Kan, to His producing work 

E Thunder 

2. He brings his processes into full and equal action 

in Sun SE Wind 

3. They are manifested to one another in Li S 

Sun 

4. The greatest service is done for him in Khwan 

SW Earth 

5. He rejoices in Tut W Sea 

6. He struggles in Khim NW Sky 

7. He is comforted and enters into rest in Khan N 

Rain 

8. He completes the work of the year in Kan NE 

Hills 
r We note at once the statement that God enters into 
Test as His seventh action or station, which is the more 
remarkable, as there is no special preference shown 
to His number, as a common practice, in Chinese 
literature. To account for its presence here, we can 
only refer once again to Accadian influence — i.e., 
survival of ideas imbibed along with the principles of 



I " Sacred Books," xvi. p. jo. 

• Ibid, 53, The CBinese words for chaot. Woun tan (Cheng Yu 
»Sao) are said by Dr. Pabcr to be of foreign origin, and suggest 
H and kin In inverted order, which are also foreign to Hetnvn. 
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writing, which are common to Chinese and Acca- 
dian. Again, by Wan's interpretation, Nos. 3 and 7, 
God manifests himself in the South, and enters 
into His rest in the North ; this is in accordance with 
observation of the sun's course, for that luminary is 
manifest in the South, and hidden in the North. On 
this account I cannot but think that in Job 
there must be a confusion, resulting in an inversioo 
the idea : 



The assembly of the gods in the mountain of the noi 
Isaiah xiv. 13, is to be viewed as the place of their 
secret dehberation, not of their pubhc manifestation 
in work. See Professor Cheyne on this passage, who 
says : " The north being used loosely for the north- 
east " ; in this connection it is strange to note that N.E, 
of Wan corresponded lo hills of Fu Hsi. Thus the 
whole passage from the Chinese Classic, with its 
authoritative native interpretation, seems to transport 
OS to the same region of thought known to the Baby- 
lonians and the later Hebrew writers. Once more we 
have evidence of religious ideas surviving from remote 
antiquity, bequeathed to the Chinese from their an- 
cestors, who were acquainted with the Accadians. 

336. The doctrine of Filial Piefy is a conspicuous 
bond of identity in Hebrew and Chinese religious 
conceptions, and is the natural consequence of the 
want of belief in immortality. If there is no "sure 
and certain hope " of the permanence of the individual, 
all that tends to the preservation of the family and 
race becomes an imperative necessity and pre-emim 
duty, Hence the propagation of the race 
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obligation laid upon every man, and concubinage was 
on this account approved by Hebrew and Chinese 
philosophers alike, dating back to their hoary ancestors 
Abram and Yaou.' It is true that this permission is 
liable to abuse, but to state that concubinage is 
legahsed vice, is deliberately to shut one's eyes to 
its origin, which is philosophical, logical, and, from a 
certain point of view, even religious. With the same 
object, special provision is made for the exceptional 
cases of childless couples ; the Chinese elder brother 
adopting his eldest nephew, that the main tine may 
not become extinct, and the Hebrew in like case, by 
the Levirate law, taking the childless widow of his 
deceased brother, to "raise up seed unto his brother."' 
EarUr marriages are, for the same reason, a common 
practice in both races, from a morbid fear that an 
untimely death should cut off some branch, and the 
immortality of the family be endangered. RegiMration 
of Births was an ancient custom among the Chinese. 
A record to effect, In such a year, In such a month, 
On such a day, So and so was bom, was made and 
deposited. The officer also inlomied the secretaries 
of the hamlets who made out two copies of it.'" To 
the present day, every man who obtains a degree by 
examination publishes a book, setting forth his family 
tree for several generations. The interest \n genealogies 
common to both peoples is also attributable to their 
belief in the immortality of the nation, to which 
I genealogical tables prove a necessary adjunct, and 
I a reliable safeguard. It is manifest then, that, 
I a religious system where the propagation of the 
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race is a fundamental article, the father and mother 
must hold a qiiasi-^&crcA position, for on them depends 
the realisation of the hopes of many generations of 
buried dead ; they are the link between the past and 
the future ; as long as they live, they are the incarna- 
tion of the whole family history ; it excites, then, no 
surprise, that their sons are expected to be exact in 
their reverence, and punctilious in their obedience to 
them. " Honour thy father and thy mother, that thy 
days may be long in the land that Yahveh thy God 
giveth thee" was the Hebrew injunction. "If a man 
be perfect in the observation of one hundred rules of 
conduct, and fail in Filial Piety, all his other virtues 
are nothing worth," so says the Chinese philosopher. 
The incorrigible refractory son may, in China, be 
demned to death by the elders of the village, just as 
recorded in the Hebrew Code.' 

336. Ancestral Worship, or the commemoration ol 
the forefathers, with a view to keeping their memory 
eternally green, is generally treated as an idiosyncrasy 
and idolatrous practice, peculiar to the Chinese nation, 
Intimately associated as it is with the doctrine of tilial 
piety, it would be surprising if no trace of ancestral 
worship remained in ancient Hebrew history and 
literature; and we have seen that idea was not 
unknown to them (138-140), The worship of tms 
and stones or rather of the spirits which they enshrine, 
or natural powers which they typify, is still contiDued 
by the Chinese with the same simple faith, and plain 
ritual, that was observed by the patriarchs Yaou and 
Shun, Abram and Jacob ; though it is true that, after 
the reign of Hezeqiah, the Israelites soon discarded il 
' Deul. xv-iii. iS-i:. 
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as a remnant of idolatry and barbarism. The new tnoon 
held a special fascination for both Hebrew and Chinese ; 
while the /u!l moon, specially observed at the spring 
and autumn equinox (128—133) by the Israelites, is also 
generally the occasion for religious services among the 
Chinese, especially in the first and eighth moons. On 
latter occasion, particular mooncakes are prepared, re- 
minding one of the cakes made to worship the Queen of 
Heaven,' an old custom with their forefathers,'' derived 
from Assyria, according to Kiel. The custom of putting 
orange-red labels, incribed with the characters invoking 
luck and blessing, on the doorposts and linkl of the 
entrance to Chinese houses at the New Year is probably 
a reminiscence of an older custom of smearing sacri- 
ficial blood in the same places at the same time." " At 
the Equinox they make uniform the measures of length 
and capacity. They correct the peck and the bushel, 
the steelyard weights and the bushel-scraper."* 
This ordinance seems very appropriate at a time when 
Nature herself appears to be equalising measures of 
time and space ; and the solemnity of the occasion 
more than suggests a similar custom on the part of the 
Israelites, which accounts for the spasmodic reference 
to perfect and just weights and balances in the midst 
cf more important laws.* " The son of Heaven at this 
time offers a lamb to the ruler of cold, on the fourth 
and fourteenth cycle days."" We are thus vividly 
reminded of the manner and time of observing the 
Hebrew Passover which was also associated with the 
-Kear Year feast. 



' Jer. V 



' ]er- xliv, 17. 




327. The Chinese, as well as the Hebrew and other I 
nations, arc acquainted with the tripartite division of I 
a human being into body, soul, and spirit. " Kwei 1 
denotes the animal soul or nature, and Shan, the 
intellectual soul, the union of which constitutes the 
living man.' All the living must die, and dying 
return to the ground ; this is what is called Kwei ; the 
bones and flesh moulder below, and hidden away 
become (he earth of the fields ; but the spirit issues 
forth and is displayed on high, in a condition of 
glorious brightness,"* On the evil, the orthodox 
doctrine propounded by Mencius, is thai every man is 
bom perfect ; but by example and practice he falls 
more or less from the implanted standard of good, 
and is guilty of sin or maintains virtue ; the fall of man 
and his rise, are thus events perpetually recurring in 
the individual lives of millions ; this is known in the 
West as Pelagian heresy. " Known ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost ? ye are not your 
own," thus Paul' preaches purity and self-respecl, nor 
have these the Chinese philosphers failed to inculcate 
morality from the sanctity of the body : " Zang-zze 
said the body is that which has been transmitted to u» 
by our parents, dare any one allow himself to be 
irreverent in the employment of their legacy ?"* The 
association oi affliction vrhh gui/f, which forms the main 
subject for discussion in the poem of Job, is not 
unknown to the Chinese t " When Zse-hsia was mourn- 
ing for his son, he lost his eyesight. Zang-zze went 
to condole with him, and said, ' I have heard that when 
a friend loses his eyesight, we should wail for him.' 

I Vi King. ■■ Sacred Books." xvi. p. 43. » [bid, uviL mq. 

» I Cor. vi. 19. < '■ Sacred Books," mvii 336, 
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ThereufMH he wailed, and Zse-hsia also wailed, and 
said, 'O Heaven, and I have no guilt.' "^ On ihe 
necessity of purity of motive in religious services, the 
Chinese writers are at one with the Hebrew prophets. 
" The rites should not be performed by the man, who 
is not right in heart and sincere. Confucius said one 
may repeat the three hundred Odes and not be fit to 
offer the sacrifice.- To speak and to carry into 
execution what you have spoken is ceremony ; to act 
and to give and receive pleasure from what you do, 
16 music.'" Parallels to the following quotations will 
suggest themselves at once in our Bible : " The Master 
said, The superior man exalts others and abases him- 
self; he gives the first place to others and takes the 
last himself.* He reaps without having ploughed that 
he may reap ; he gathers the produce of the third 
year's field without having cultivated them the first 
year.' When he asks about men suffering from 
cold, he clothes them ; or men suffering from want 
he feeds them.'" Last, but not least, the well-known 
so-called silver motto, " Do not to others what you 
would not like done to yourself."' 

328. In Hebrew history, ever and anon, at some 
crisis, there appears suddenly on the scene, some holy 
man, who utters remonstrance or warning, as the mouth- 
piece of God, prefacing his remarks with the formula, 
" Thus saith Yahveh." The place of these seers and 
prophets is taken in Chinese history by philosopher 
and sages, who without any assumption of inspiration, 
show the same intrepidity in denouncing vice in high 
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places and the disr^ard of ancient laws and customs ; 
and even on occasion, like Elisha, have no scruple in 
interfering with military tactics. Many more examples 
and instances might be cited ; but enough has been said 
to show, that the Confucian religion, which is only so 
called because G>nfucius codified it, is in its elements 
more akin to the Hebrew than Egyptian, Phoenician 
and Assyrian religions are, that these bear the same 
relation to Hebrew religion, that Buddhism does to 
Confucianism, for they provide the sensuous ritual con- 
stituents which our a priori conceptions assinne us 
should be wanting in a primitive religion. 



CHAPTER X 

CONCLUSION 

329. It is now time to gather up the scattered, 
though, I trusty not tangled, threads of the argument, 
and to endeavour to present it as a whole. I may as 
well at once confess that it is not so long since that 
some such title as " Fly Leaves from a Note-book in 
the Far East" or "Random Reflections on Hebrew 
Problems " suggested itself to me as appropriate. It 
was not till I had compiled the table of contents, that 
I was cheered by the discovery that I had maintained 
a certain scheme and unity of purpose better than I 
had feared. I had, as it were, been rambling over a 
large field, plucking flowers here and there, chiefly 
attracted by their size and colour, and I was gratified 
to find that the general effect of the nosegay was after 
all fairly harmonious. 

330. My original purpose was to study the genea- 
logies, especially with a view to ascertaining what 
historical facts underlay the family relationships repre- 
sented in the tables. This was suggested to me by 
Kuenen's^ inquiry into the connection between the 
Qenizzite race and the tribe of Judah. For this purpose, 
I wrote out, in Hebrew, all the genealogical trees I 

^ " Religion of Israel," voL i. chap. ii. note 4. 
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could find in Genesis, Numbers, Chronicles, and I 
Neheiniah, for convenient comparison. The study oFl 
these convinced me that there lay somewhere an uo- ' 
discovered period of history concerning Judah and his 
kindred tribes, which refused to be adjusted into the 
scheme of history generally accepted. When it dawned 
upon me that this period must be synchronous with 
his supposed oppression in Egypt, I was at first 
daunted by the natural reflection, that the Exodus 
from Egypt is so marked a era in Hebrew history, 
and its association with the annual Feast of Passover 
so attcieni, that it seemed highly improbable that the ' 
statement that the twelve patriarchs went down into^ 
Egypt, and thence issued as twelve tribes after 215 | 
years, could be other than correct. 

331. This consideration necessitated a digressioal 
from my main plan, and drove me further afield, into 1 
an inquiry into the historicity of the account of the | 
Exodus and of its association with the Passover. 
it occurred to me, from my own experience, that it is | 
unwise, by mere references, to presuppose an ac- 
quaintance with the arguments and conclusions of 
celebrated authors, it became incumbent on me, with a 
view to express my case more clearly, to set forth 
briefly, a reasonable account of the antiquity of Hebrew 
feasts and customs. This was derived mainly from 
Wellhausen, with whose conclusion we concur, that 
the New Year and Equinoctial Feasts, later blended 
into one, were in existence long prior to the Exodus, 
The history of the observance of the Passover, from 
Moses to the Captivity, by no means accords with its 
pretension to be the great national feast, cora' 
tnemorative of the escape of Hebrew firstborn frontn 
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the fatality that befel the Egyptians. And when we 
find that the history of the High Priest, the Ark, and 
the Tabernacle, &c., is at variance with the Hexateuch 
narrative, we have less hesitation in admitting that 
the origin of all these has been attributed to Moses, 
not because ancient tradition assigned them to him, 
but because tradition recognised the Exodus as the era 
of national beginnings ; and the authors found them- 
selves possessed of none but the most meagre materials, 
from which to construct their sub-patriarchal history. 

33S. A careful perusal of this remote period revealed 
that a very large supply of the events recorded is due 
to suggestions made from rough and ready derivations 
of the ancient names of men and places. I collected 
several of these, and demonstrated that from the very 
first chapter of Genesis onwards, this principle reveals 
itself as a motive for the authors' composition. Occa- 
sionally such stories may also bear the stamp of 
antiquity, but as a rule they are simple narratives, 
which at the most have no significance beyond con- 
veying allegorical reference to historical events, which 
did not occur till 500 or even iOOO years later. 

333. The motives that actuated Hebrew authors 
were the next object of inquiry, and some attempt at an 
explanation of the methods adopted by them, was 
made. This led to the recognition of critical ability 
manifested by them ; and considerable evidence of 
painstaking research was adduced. It therefore oc- 
curred to me, whether it was not too generally assumed 
that criticism was a comparatively modern science, and 
whether it might not be advantageous briefly to sketch 
the development of this science, which is no more 
modem than grammar, mathematics, or astronomy. 
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334. Chapter i. therefore professes to contain 
brief exposition of the expansion of critical labours, 
amongst Hebrew and Christian schools of thoughL 
In these, religion and history are so indJssolubly 
combined, that they act and react upon each other, 
in a manner tending to the utmost mystification, not 
to call it confusion. The standpoint of religious pre- 
conception perverts and distorts the account of historic 
events ; and when it became necessary to find ancient 
authority for doctrines and dogmas of a later develop- 
ment, more or less logical, these were based on a literal 
acceptation of incidents, whose claim to be treated as 
history was already dependent on the genuineness of 
religious ideas of previous ages. Thus it is that the 
dogmas of Predestination and Election appear to be 
deduced from innocent narratives about Abraham, 
Pharaoh and Esau; whereas these stories were written 
by men who already held that view of God's relation 
to the affairs of mankind, in which He is conceived of 
as making an arbitrary choice without regard to in- 
dividual merit. It is on this account that I venture to 
think that the religious activity of certain ages should 
be as much attributed to the exercise of the critical 
faculty, as those textual and historical researches to 
which the term is more usually restricted. I take this 
opportunity of repairing a strange omission in this 
chapter i., viz., the absence of reference to the great 
Hebrew critics and grammarians of the Middle Ages, 
Gaon, Jarchi, Ibn Ezra, Maimonides, Kimchi, and 
Tanchum, on whom see Keil's Introduction. 

336. I divided criticism into two sections, Conserva- 
tive and Liberal, as 1 considered that these sufHciently 
express the difference of thought, besides having the 
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advantage of being applicable to all ages. Liberal 
criticism may be further divided into subjective and 
objective criticism. All that pertains to the study of 
archaeology and of ancient texts suggested by versions, 
falls under the head of objective criticism. The 
subjective critic is he who by study of the author and 
his period endeavours to throw himself back into the 
circumstances and conditions of the past ; who moat 
successfully divests himself of all ideas and traditions 
that came into existence after the time with which he 
may be occupied ; who, noticing the faintest difference 
in style and expression, classifies and assigns dates to 
works bearing similar tokens ; who is keenly alive to 
internal evidence of anachronism and incongruity. I 
submit that this incomplete definition of the subjective 
critic appears sufficiently identical with one's impression 
of what is intended by the term higher critic, to justify 
the supersession of the latter, which by its tacit 
assumption of a criticism, which must necessarily be 
on a lower plane, causes needless offence, and is unduly 
suggestive of arrogant pretensions to superiority, of 
which there is no trace in the writings of the authors 
on whom this title is conferred. 

336. In chapter ii., under the heading, " Hebrew 
Story and History," I showed that there was even 
more of story and less of history, in the times prior to 
David, than Ewald or apparently Renan would admit. 
Wellhausen ignores this period, with a silence in- 
dicative of intentional neglect and scornful rejection ; 
while Kuenen speaks of the bare outlines as alone 
worthy of historic acceptance. I believe that the 
theory of stories, based on derivation there advanced, 
especially as illustrated with a modem parody, is a 
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novelty ; in so far as it recognises this as a distinctive 
and systematic feature of Hebrew history, 

337. Chapter iii. shows that stories based on 
derivation abound from Adam to Joshua. The dis- 
cussion of the patriarchal names was deferred to 
chapter vii., as other important factors in their his- 
tory had first to be considered. The effect of these 
stories can only be to make readers believe that the 
authors had at their disposal very full and complete 
information of the history of mankind from the 
foundation of the world ; their purpose, however, 
was to show the guidance of Divine Providence 
in the choice and formation of the Hebrew race, and 
then, reaching stiil further back, the same motive was 
applied with greater boldness to the history of the 
world. As I slate later on (par. 89), there probably 
existed originally long lists of names, which were 
learned by heart in the schools of the prophets, for 
there is considerable evidence in their arrangement of 
a definite aim at providing mnemonic aids, such as the 
distribution of the names in triplets, reminding one 
of the Chinese tri-literal classic. These skeletons 
their teachers clothed with interesting narratives; but 
it appears now next to impossible to be confident of 
the dale of their composition, though we have (par. 1 16) 
a rough idea of the date of their publication in book 
form. It is well to bear in mind that many of those 
which occur earliest in the Bible are of latest date. 

338. In chapter iv. we investigate Hebrew genea- 
logies, pursuing Kuenen's line of investigation. From 
the manner in which the distinction between tribal and 
individual names is uniformly ignored, both being 
treated as interchangeable, even when of a definitcj 
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plural form, we infer that they are for the most part 
of a very laie date. This conclusion is further cor- 
roborated by the refusal of the genealogies to 
harmonise with the chronological system ; by the 
manifestly vain attempts to connect David with the 
patriarch Judah, and the High Priests with Aaron ; and 
by the boldness with which lists of officers are 
tranferred from the days of Hezekiah and Nehemiah to 
the reign of David, The importance of the fact that 
the fiftieth generation from Adam inclusive was in 
existence at the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
chadnezzar is not to be over-estimated as evidence of 
the tertniniis a quo, the date, he/ore which these tables 
could «o/have assumed their final form, 

339. In chapter v., by consideration of the various 
and conflicting accounts of such important institutions, 
as the Sabbath, Circumcision, and Passover, we dis- 
cover that the writers, who deal with these subjects, 
are themselves unconscious of the time, to which these 
should be referred. It is singularly instruciive to note 
how each and all are reported first of comparatively 
late date, and then thrown back, and again still further 
back. Thus, the Sahbalh would appear, from its 
eternal non-observance, to be a novelty in the days 
of Jeremiah, and even of Deulero- Isaiah, who are the 
first to declaim against its neglect ; the Deuteronomistj 
a contemporary of Jeremiah, antedates it to the 
Exodus; and a later writer, having regard to the fact 
of its observance in Babylon, wisely deduces that il is 
not a peculiar invention of the Hebrews, and accord- 
ingly relegates it to the Creation, Similarly, Circunt- 
cision is described as first inaugurated as a national 
custom at Gilgal, by Joshua ; some pious writer 
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thought this a reflection on Moses, with whom and 
his wife Zipporah, he therefore connects it ; some one, 
endued with a more logical mind, or a deeper spirit of 
research, observed that other nations, claiming descent 
from Abraham, practised this rite, so we read that 
Abram was instructed by God to circumcise himself 
and his son Ishmael. In the same way, after the 
discovery of the Book of the Law, Josiah is the first 
to hold a universal Passover; this appearing far too 
modem, the feast is referred back to Joshua, where a 
pun on the name Gilgal suggested that place as a 
suitable site for the purpose ; and finally the belief 
that this feast was peculiar to the Hebrew race, 
suggested Moses as its original founder. Here their 
research stayed, though one would have thought that 
the complex character of the feast, and the similar 
general observance of New Year and Spring Equinox 
by other nations, would have justified its relegation 
to Noah, along with the equally universal precepts 
ascribed to him by Che Rabbis. It is to be noted 
that some of the latter, though not venturing to criti- 
cise too severely the Canonical Writings, felt this 
want, and experienced doubts as to whether this feast 
did not exist in the days of Abram, but contented 
themselves with asserting that the substitution of the 
ram for his firstborn was a type of the national feast.' 

340. This backward method of writing history is a 
singular feature of Hebrew authorship, which appears 
to demand fuller attention. Thus we have Joseph's life 
manufactured after the model of Samuel's (176), inci- 
dents in David's reign are utilised with actual names 
ry of his great ancestor 
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Abram's life is filled up with episodes borrowed from 
Isaac's — indeed, it appears very doubtful whether all 
bis experiences in the south of Canaan, in Egypt, and 
in the land afterwards know as Philistia, are not due 
to this practice, for ancient tradition associated him 
with Tyre (187) and Damascus. All the ancient kings 
of the latter place are not men, but tribes, including 
Abraham and Israel; Hadoram and Ozal, tribes in 
this vicinity,^ are the origin of the so-called kings of 
Damascus, Azelus, and Adores, whom Ewald ^ en- 
deavours 10 identify mth Hazael and Eliezer. The 
note here referred to is of great interest, as it collects 
references to ancient traditions preserved by the early 
Fathers, which dilate on Abram's connection with the 
history of Damascus. The sanctity of Bethel, one of 
the Northern shrines, is first secured by asserting 
that after the change of Jacob's name to Israel he 
set up a pillar at Bethel'; further, to convince the 
southerners of its claim to veneration, It became 
necessary to show that Jacob had performed the 
same ceremony at the same place before his name 
was changed, the eariier story* is therefore inserted; 
Rnd to provide greater antiquity still, and more neutral 
associations, Abram is represented as the first to con- 
secrate the place.'' Joshua" relates the solemn Treaty 
of Union at Shechem, where Yahveh, the God of the 
Joscphites,' becomes the national god of united Israel f 
the Deuteronomist prefixes chap, xxiii., which relates a 
teonference with the elders, previous to the appeal to 
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the Plebiscite recorded by the Elohist in chap. xxiv. ; 
both these stories, from the importance of the occasion, 
bear the stamp of probability on their face, but they 
suggested to the Deuteronomist the necessity of 
assigning two similar discourses to Moses, the estab- 
Hshnient of a new covenant between the people and 
Yahveh,' and his farewell to the people.' The cross- 
ing of the Jordan, over a ford, by the Josephites 
under Joshua, was gradually magnified into a miracle, 
suggested by a derivation of the word Gilgal ; and the 
crossing of the Gulf of Aqabah' is inserted in the life 
of Moses, that a greater miracle may prevent that hero's 
glory being eclipsed by his successor. 

341. Having thus dealt with the philological, genea- 
logical, and historical difliculties, which beset the stud)' 
of Hebrew early history, we proceed in chapter vi. 
to approach those Elements of Improbability in ihe 
Hexateuch Narrative, which are too commonly viewed 
as the a priori grounds of all Liberal Criticism. I 
have on this very account carefully avoided, at this 
stage, all reference to miracles and prophecies, which 
are the most conspicuous elements of improbability 
and confined myself to the discussion of the Hebrew 
manner of presenting problems chiefly relating to God 
and man. Revealed religion may be, and, in fact, to 
deserve the name at all, should give evidence of being, 
above and beyond natural religion ; but even Bishop 
Butler would admit that it is impossible to conceive of 
their being at variance with each other. Revelation 
in the New Testament has the force of the modem 
term Evolution; thus mysteries hidden from the foun- 
' DcQl. xnd. I- 
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on of the world were then revealed,^ and others 
had to await a future revelation'; in other words, 
discoveries led to further development of doctrines, 
when the time is ripe, for there is deeper philosophy 
than is apparent on the surface, in the simple words ; 
" It is not for you to know the times and seasons 
■which the Father hath put in his own power.'" That 
Revelation, as an extraneous influence, is synonymous 
with Inspiration, is admitted by Paul: "God hath 
revealed ihem to us by his Spirit;* further, that 
Inspiration, though in its highest sense apparently 
confined to "holy men of old, who spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost,"^ is, from another 
point of view, the common heritage of mankind, seeing 
that in God " we live and move and have our being." * 
Inspiration is a fertilising river, of infinite length and 
unknown breadth ; a serious wrong is done to it, by 
the endeavour to dam it up and divert its course into 
narrow channels, that its energy may be confined to 
working one religious system for the selfish benefit of 
,a small fraction of the human race. 

S42. If in making a railway cutting, the navvies 
were to come on a Saxon coin, and, on going deeper, 
discovered a Roman urn, and later on a stone imple- 
ment ; would you be justified in assigning them all to 
the same period, because they happened to be found 
in the same area? Again, if by any chance these 
articles had been discovered in an inverse order. 
Would you not, by knowledge derived from many 
'parallel cases, elsewhere, be unconscious of any need 
of apology for the assertion that some cause for this 

;oni. xvi. 12. •> 1 Peter i. 5. ' Acls i. 7. 
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departure from llie ordinary rule must exist, and 
should be sought for ; even if you hazarded a theory 
of upheaval by earthquake ? Research into Hebrew 
history is attended with similar phenomena ; as we 
have seen in chapters v. and vi., ideas belonging lo 
different epochs are found all within one compass : 
ideas of God, of customs, of the office of the High 
Priest, of the Ark and the Tabernacle; later, middle, 
and early periods are all combined to produce an 
ideal of primitive limes. Penetrating the recesses of 
intricate genealogies, we find the same conditions; 
and it is the study of these which forms the subject 
of the seventh chapter. The suggestions of etymolo- 
gies will probably meet with varying degrees of ap- 
proval ; if they are fortunate enough lo escape general 
condemnation. The analysis of the history of Jacob's 
eldest and youngest sons, suggested by the hints of 
tradition conveyed in stories based on several diilerent 
derivations, and the demonstration of the confusion of 
Judite and Ephrathite history, are the most interest- 
ing and satisfactory to myself. But I must restrain 
myself, or I shall be accused of writing an author's 
criticism of his own work ; and I have, with one 
exception, executed the task, which I set myself, of 
explaining the system on which the book developed 
itself. 

343. I had intended making an appendix of the 
chapter on the parallel observable between Chinese 
and Hebrew history and religion ; but on maturer 
reflection, it appeared to demand a place in the main 
body of this book. This could well be made the 
subject of a monograph, and, in the hands of an 
experienced Sinologue, be developed into a bulky 
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volume. It is strange, that without ihe bias of theo- 
logical or anti-theological prejudice, critics assign a 
4late for the commencement of reliable Chinese history, 
780 B.C.,* which marvellously synchronises with the 
limits of true Hebrew history, as assigned by Kuenen 
and other "higlicr" critics. The lesson we learn from 
this is, that nations may have any amount of literature, 
of the most "sere and yellow leaf," but it is not till 
the race of editors arises that true history begin^i. 
Previously collections of facts, in the briefest, driest, 
and often most unintelligible form, may be piled up, 
as was the case with the Chun Ts'ew and the Bamboo 
Annals. The attempt to save the contents of these 
from oblivion, seems to have aroused the historic 
spirit. We cannot suppose that the writers of the 
Tso Chuen and Shoo King had in every case access 
to the fuller historiograph ical documents, of which 
the Chun Ts'ew and the Bamboo Annals provide the 
precis notes. They had probably oral tradition, local 
odes and folklore to aid them in the work of HUing in 
and colouring. 

344. This is most important in its bearing on the 
compilation of Hebrew history, for even though Qirjath 
Sepher, or Bookton, was furnished with a Ubrary 
before the advent of the Hebrews ; and, though in 
early times, Issachar and the North were celebrated 
for the skill of their scribes ; even though tablets in 
Babylonian cuneiform writing were stored all over 
Palestine, as is suggested by analogy from the Tel-el- 
Amama tablets ; the main points at issue are un- 
touched. What was the nature of the news inscribed 
on these booktiles ? What was their form ? Surely 
' Mayer's " Manual," p. 369. 
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brief and terse. Were they capable of subsequent 
interpretation, without extraneous assistance? And 
in this connection I venture to assert that, without 
Greek and Hebrew literature, Egyptian chronology 
would be more of a conundrum than ii appears stiK 
to remain ; that unless Hebrew scriptures were used 
as a check and a guide it would be difficult to form 
an idea of Babylonian history as a whole. The 
fragmentary nature of the oldest forms of written 
history is in itself the chief cause of the want of 
reliability, evident in the later historical editions of 
these ancient relics. 

345. It occurs to me that very probably the con- 
jecture will be hazarded, that these essays of mine 
are intended as, in some measure, a reply to the Era- 
marking book, " Higher Criticism, or the Verdict of 
the Monuments," by Professor Sayce. The argument 1 ■ 
stlenlio will here be not misapplied. I had typcwrittCB 
the fair copy of the first five chapters, before I hear 
of this work, when in October last, through the kind- 
ness of a friend, 1 was afforded the opportunity of 
hastily perusing and making extracts from it. With- 
out loss of lime, I ordered a copy of it, and — here,! 
again, the keen-eyed critic will see signs of 
correctness of my statement — I have had 
vantage of constant reference to it for the last six 
weeks. The description of pre-Mosaic times, derived 
from Egyptian and Babylonian monuments, must have 
flashed upon the general reading public as the 0rst 
rays of the dawn of a new revelation. A work of this 
nature suddenly exposes the silent labours of yeare 
foretastes of which have been enjoyed only the t 
paratively small circle of savants, within the 
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of Oriental science. We learn how every decade 
marks a distinct advance in scientific knowledge. I 
deny, however, that recent discoveries overturn and 
nullify the labours of previous critics. Newly dis- 
covered facts may upset or disorganise existing 
theories, but they will never shake the foundations of 
abstract truth, on which Higher Criticism is founded. 

346. It was the custom at Queen's College, Oxford, 
twenty years ago, for undergraduates at the end of 
Term, to appear before the " Dons " in Common Room, 
when the lecturers would comment upon the signs of 
improvement, or otherwise, perceptible in the ex- 
amination papers written at " Collections." I well 
remember Mr. Sayce's addressing the late Provost, 
Dr. Jackson, in March 1874, to the following effect: 

Mr. Wright, Sir, has done a very creditable paper, 
flhowing that he has made a careful study of the book 
of Isaiah; but"-— and this with a friendly smile of 
encouragement — "but I think that a little more experi- 
ence and further study will satisfy him that he has 
Mot fairly represented the arguments in favour of the 
dual authorship of Isaiah. Thenceforth, I determined 
to inquire into critical questions without an a priori bias 
that they must be wrong because they disagreed with 
tradition ; I am therefore indebted for my present liberal 
views to the author of "The Verdict of the Monuments." 

347. I must confess that this incident recurred to 
me, more than once as I read some of the indictments 
formulated against the advocates of " Higher Criticism." 

A single error in detail, a single inconsistency, a single 
cxa^eration, a single anachronism was considered suffi- 
cient to overthrow the credit of a whole narrative." This 
chargecouldonlyapplywilhforce against some of theold- 
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fashioned difficulties about Sargon, and other 
problems, the solution of which by either conservative 
or liberal critic could only be temporary, till more 
light could be thrown from other sources, and such 
were then despaired of. As a rule, narratives are 
vitiated by the presence of more than one of these 
separate defects ; and when, out of the multitude of 
stories in the Hexaieuch, there is not one to which 
you can point with any feeling of security, as bear- 
ing the impress of simple truth unaffected by extraneous 
influence, allowance has to be made for the general 
atmosphere, so that the presence of a single defect 
may, in rare instances, suffice for the rejection of 
particular narrative. 

348. " Tbe pages of the Old Testament were ac- 
cordingly ransacked for arguments against itself, 
point, however minute, which could tell against it was 
overlooked, no interpretation was neglected which 
could assist in the work of destruction" (p. 21). Surely 
rhetoric has taken the place of argument here. The 
picture of a "Higher" critic, seated pencil in hand! 
scoring his Bible whenever an argument hostile to 
orthodoxy presented itself, is more vivid than real 
Colonel Ingersoll might possibly prepare material 
for a lecture in this manner, but to suppose Kuenen 
and WelJhausen pursuing such a course is ludicrous 
when the method is compared with the result : the 
haphazard ransacking with the cool, almost cold, un- 
irapassioned, most logical argument. Arc ha?o logy .does 
not disdain the aid of the microscope in deciphering 
characters, the omission or insertion of "a jot and . 
tittle " has the most serious consequences ; why shoui 
critics be blamed for not overlooking minute points 
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" The work of destruction " is a phrase to catch the 
jury, for "Higher" critics aim at construction, not 
:struction ; they seek to expose lost reality, not to 
eoQceal existing truth. ^ 

349. The use of the character Slid, a sort of posses- 
■ive relative, on a northern coin of the eighth century, is 

iupposed (pp. 6, 449) to prove that the Song of Songs 
may, after all, be the bond fide production of King Solo- 

\ mon, two hundred years previously. This assertion as- 
sumes or suggests (hat the argument for the late author- 
ship of this book depends solely on this comparatively 
trivial point ; whereas a reference to Driver's Introduction 
(pp. 431, 422) will provide a list of a dozen Aramaisms 
which are not found in the northern writers of the 
same period. If she! were in common use in the 
northeni tribes, in the eighth century, why have Hosea 
and other northern prophets carefully avoided Us use ? 

I It is possible — in fact, natural — that a contraction, made 

" necessity to meet the difficulties of circumscribed 

[ypace in coins or cursive literature, may have been 

V^OWQ long before it was introduced into the spoken 

I'language or classical literature. 

350. It is true that one hundred or even fifty years 
[o, it was considered established that writing was an 

Kipvention too modern for such phrases as " Moses 
I'HTOte it in the Book " to be accepted as describing a 
»|%al incident. Undue stress was undoubtedly laid 
I'lipon this argument ; but as it was generally applied to 
f Greek classics, there was no cause of complaint, that 
aa a priori objection to the Mosaic authorship origin- 
ated the assertion. For the last quarter of a century 
this argument has been neglected, if not discarded. 
' See alwve, par. 15-18. 
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Wellhausen and Kuenen not only do not build upon 
the inability of Moses to write, but, as far as my 
memory serves, make no allusion to lliis kind of 
argument. I cannot but tbink that it must mislead 
tlie general public, as to the method and force of 
the "Higher" critical reasoning, to read: " If we 
are to throw discredit on the history, we must have 
recourse to other arguments than those which rest upon 
the supposeii ignorance of the art of writing in the early _ 
age of Palestine " fp. 6o). •■ 

8B1. In the "Conclusion" Professor Say ee evince* 1 
a spirit of equity, which is not so conspicuous in the ' 
earher chapters. " On the other hand, the same 
evidence, which obliges us to reject the conclusions 
of the newer critics in one place, equally obliges us to i 
reject those of the older school of commentators in I 
another" (p. 561). It was not to be supposed that a I 
book published by the Society for the Promotion of I 
Christian Knowledge would state vei*y clearly the f 
"Verdict of the Monuments," when adverse to thsf 
generally accepted outlines of Hebrew history, 
recorded in the Bible. The reader must mark foT 1 
himself the amount of discredit thrown on Biblical I 
narrative by the testimony of the monuments, which 1 
is of much greater weight and volume than tlje I 
negative charges of incomplete and insufficient know- ; 
ledge with which its independent critics are ber&J 
charged. 

362. Subjective critics have never stated that 1 
Hebrew authors have simply given the reins to 
their imagination, and freely invented interesting 
tales without any foundation on which to rear the 
fabric. On the contrary, they have sought for, and '. 
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welcomed from others, the facts which provided the 
sources of such narratives. The discovery of par- 
ticulars about the Dardani and Teucri and the earlier 
date of their history as attested by the Tel-el-Amama 
tablets, is of the utmost importaace to history generally. 
But the discovery of no number of names such as 
Achilles, Ajax, Hector, Cassandra, &c., could in any way 
establish the absolute truth of Homeric stories, as to 
the details of family history and conversations of heroes 
of the Trojan war. Still less could such discoveries 
discredit and destroy the theory of the composite author- 
ship of the Iliad and Odyssey, which is based on purely 
literary and internal considerations. In the same time 
the monuments may continue Co reveal any number of 
Biblical names, as yet undiscovered, such as Phicol, 
IjHirah, Rachel, and Leah, without in any way establish- 
jng the correctness of the family incidents connected 
Jlrith them in Genesis, still less have they absolutely any 
(Weight whatever in depreciating the conclusions of the 
piUcs who have carefully catalogued the linguistic 
iKculiarities of various authors of the Hcxateuch, 
Kcognising even the faintest shade of variety. 
■ 363. The author of " The Verdict of the Monu- 
ments " writes : " Opinions may differ widely as to the 
authorship of certain passages and the dates to which 
Jhe several documents are to be assigned, but about the 
general fact of the composite character of the Penta- 
^uch, competent critics of all schools arc now agreed " 
(p. 31). TTiis hardly accords with the sweeping con- 
demnation, " The archaeology of Genesis seems Co show 
|faat the literary analysis of the book must be revised, 
sand that the confidence with which one portion of a 
verse is assigned to one author, and another portion of 
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it to another, is a confidence begotten of the study of 
modern critical literature, and not of the literature of 
the past. Such microscropic analysis is the result of 
short sight" (p. 561). On what principles then, may 
we ask, is the composite character of the Pentateuch 
to be established at all ? The reply would probably be 
that archaeology graciously permits us to recognise dual 
authorship in the stories of Creation and the Flood, 
because evidence of the same phenomenon is observ- 
able in Babylonian accounts ; or that the progressive 
character of the so-called Mosaic Code is established by 
the evolution of doctrines manifest in the various editions 
of the Egyptian " Book of the Dead." It is surely 
highly improbable that critical system should be shown 
consistently applicable to the first six books of the 
Bible, that vocabularies can be drawn up of words 
employed by certain authors whose date and stand- 
point are discernible from internal evidence, that ! 
critics should agree about the main features of th< 
case, and yet, after all, the principles of it are to be di»*l 
owned because Hammurabi has been found to hav< 
suggested to some Hebrew author the introduction 
Amraphel into the life of Abrani. In fact, the defeatj 
of the Babylonian warrior by the Hebrew ancestor is 
precisely the sort of story we should expect to be intro- 
duced as a so/alititn when the Israelites themselves had 
been conquered by Babylon. This was the date assigned 
to this episode by critics, before the Monuments had 
unearthed Hammurabi, and no testimony to the personal 
identity of Abraham, or to the antiquity of the story of 
his defeat of the former is borne by the proof that there 
once existed a king who was utilised in this manner 
354. As far as I can gather, it is not claimed I 
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as yet any continuous work of Egyptian or Assyrian 
history of ancient date has been exhumed. Panegyrics 
of heroic kings, or pseans on their victories, with 
tabulated lists of the vanquished, or books of mystic 
ritual, form the bulk of the discoveries. Egypt provides 
the sensational literature; the novel of the Twin 

(Brethren, which suggested the story of Joseph and 
Potiphar's wife, and the Journal of an Egyptian Marco 
Polo are evidences of that "touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin." The Sacred Epics of 
Babylonian literature are more in harmony with Hindu 
than Hebrew literature, judging from specimens given 
in Professor Sayce's Hibbcrt Lectures. The question 
then arises. By what right are these " Higher" critics 
required to mould their researches into Hebrew litera- 
I hire, which, in its present form, is a vertebrate unity, 
■.after the manner indicated by the dislocated discoveries 
[ on the banks of the Nile or the Euphrates. 

360, It is a matter of regret than an Appendix on 
[■the Tel-el-Amarna correspondence was not added to 
ithe "Verdict of the Monuments," showing the total 
I number of kings and governors who addressed Khu-n- 
^'Aten, and the names of their cities and provinces. 
prief references to it are scattered over 500 pages, and 
t is quite possible that one forms a wrong impression 
l^f its nature. This correspondence appears to be 
entirely sHigcwcm / addressed to an Egyptian Pharaoh, 
it is written upon clay tablets in Babylonian cuneiform 
characters. The language is mostly Babylonian, trans- 
literation of foreign, Canaanite, words is very rare. 
The motive of addressing Pharaoh in this language 
appears to be that on account of his mother being a 
I Mesopotamian he was pro-Asiatic (pp. 47-49). The 
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contents of the correspondence from the point of 
view of generally accepted ideas, sacred and profane, 
are singularly proleptic. "The Tel-el-Amarna tablets 
have enabled us to carry back a contact between 
Greece and Canaan to a still earlier period " (494), i.e., 
from Hezeqiah, 700 b.c. to Khu-n-Aten, 1740 b.c. " In 
one of them mention is made of a Yivana or Ionian, 
who went on a mission in the country about Tyre," 
300 years before the siege of Troy. " The districts 
south and north of the Ephraimite hills are abeady 
known as Jacob and Joseph " {p. 337), "On the other 
hand, Jacob is found in Cappadoeia" (p. 338), "Judali 
north-west of Aleppo " (p. 305), " Simeon and Levi near 
Tyre " (340). These last, if substantiated, support my 
theory that the Jacobeans were chiefly settled in the 
north ; while the reference to both Jacob and Joseph 
in Palestine at the very time one, or both, is supposed 
to be languishing in Egypt, appears fatal to any Hebrew 
visit to Egypt whatever. I must honestly confess that 
my first impression on reading the account of the Tel- 
el-Amarna correspondence was that it was a hoax or 
forgery of some one, who, wishing to curry favour 
with an Assyrian or Median conqueror — ^Cambyses, for 
example — showed him that more than 1000 years pre- 
viously an Asiatic king of Egypt had been addressed 
in Babylonian by his tributaries, irrespective of nation- 
ality and native tongue. 

356. Ramses III., nearly 200 years after Khu-4: 
Aten, conquers Palestine, but does not mention Jacobdtl 
and Josephel.' How is this discrepancy accounUdl 
for ? As his victories took place at the time that I 
Moses was making himself a name by the conquest oa 
' Kuenen, i. p. 141. 
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Og and Sihon, we are also surprised that he left such 
a formidable growing power unmolested, especially as, 
if the Biblical narrative is trustworthy, he should have 
been eager to recover the prestige lost by his father 
on the banks of the Gulf of Aqaba. The "Verdict of 
the Monuments " seems to mystify, if not discredit, the 
Hesateuch narratives. If, however, the Jacobeans 
were not a powerful race in the north, they would 
escape notice ; and if the Josephiies were wandering in 
the east, without any miraculous victories, after being 
driven out of Egypt, they would be treated by tlie 
Egyptians with natural contempt; and the silence of 
Ramses is accountable. 

357. Egyptian chronology is still uncertain. In 
"Ancient Empires of the East " (p. 47), the date 1320 
B.C. is approved for the Exodus ; but in the " Verdict of 
the Monuments," about ten years later (p. 242), it is 
thrown a century later, as Ramses II., who preceded 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus, does not die till 1281 B.C. 
This last leaves only a couple of centuries for the 
wanderings, the conquest of Canaan and settlement 
before Saul arises 1037 b.c' It also severs Abram 
from Moses by another 100 years; iioo years from 
Khammurabi to Amenophis is irreconcilable with the 
seven generations. The " Verdict of the Monuments " 
is again adverse to the Hexateuch narrative. 

368. Even if the Tel-el-Amarna tablets are genuine, 
which I suppose it would argue madness to deny, how 
does the existence of Ebedtob, king and priest of 
Jerusalem 1470 b.c. (or 1370), establish the truth of 
story about Melchizedeq in 2350 b.c, and substantiate 
the payment of tithes to him by Abram ? The notorious 
■ ' Schrader ii. 320. 
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famine, thai was slill remembered in Egypt JOO B.c, 
<loes not prove that Joseph interpreted dreams; nor 
<ioes a Semitic, Dudu, second to Pharaoh, nor the 
Babylonian etymology of ^>-6r«A remove the impression 
forced upon ub by various considerations that, like all 
the Hesateuch narratives, and even to a higher degree, 
the story of Joseph is a romance. Details were doubt- 
less borrowed from all available Egyptian sources, 
including the novel of the Twin Brethren, to give an 
appropriale local colouring to a story, the main plot of 
which was taken from the life of Samuel (p. 176). The 
Tel -el-Am arn a correspondence on the one hand 
shows thai there would be no difficulty in the way of 
an author's finding "copy" of the sort required, and 
the Books of Job and Ruth on the other vindicate 
claim of Hebrew authors to high rank as novelists 
-dramatic writers. 

369. The " Verdict of the Monuments," then, so far 
from subverting the critical opinion that there is no 
reliable history of Israel before the reign of David, 
supports the conclusion that the writers of the Lives 
of the Patriarchs and the Judges were in such complete 
ignorance of the times that they were describing as 
lo represent a period of iiOQ years as 480, and to 
incorporate subsequent Egyptian anecdotes to give tlw 
necessary local tints. The main point of the " Higher" 
critics is untouched. These stories were written ages 
afterwards, and this assertion is made, not because of 
the inability of men in those primitive times to write, 
but because the authors knew only the barest facts 
about them, and with a lack of historic perspective 
introduce the conditions of their own days into those 
remote periods. 
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860. If the history is unreliable, it seems a work of 
supererogation to do more than assert that the miracles 
and prophecies which embellish it must ipso facto be 
more so. Miracles abound where ignorance is most 
evident, as in the lives of Moses, Joshua, and the 
Judges. The mental condition, that could accept 
stories of heathen origin like the Creation and the 
Flood, Abram and Isaac, Jephthah and his daughter, 
of Iphigeneia= Iphi's daughter and Samson' would not 
be slow to utilise the pious love of the marvellous in the 
manufacture of miracles, which should redound to the 
glory of the Hebrew race, by showing the special 
favour it enjoyed at the hands of the Most High, Who 
perpetually transcended the laws of nature in its 
behalf. 

361. The Songs of Moses and Jacob are excellent 
specimens of prophecy after the event, which betray 
themselves so completely, that in their case the asser- 
tion cannot be ascribed to the fractious designs of 
ritics. The prophecies to Abram, Isaac and Jacob of 
the greatness of their jwsterity, fall with the disillusion 
of their general history ; nor do they stand, any more 
than the above-mentioned songs, by its establishment. 
The prophecies in Genesis- are mutually exclusive, as 
400 years and the fourth generation refuse to be recon- 
ciled. The old explanation that the 400 years 
counted from Abram's visit to Egypt down to the 
£xodus inclusive, is shown by the Monuments un- 
tenable, as 1000 or 11 00 years represent that interval. 
■The first Messianic prophecy^ is by a strict transla- 
tion shown to be a simple statement of the natural 
-Varlike tactics pursued by the man and the snake. 
' Ewald, ii. J95. ' tv. 13. 15, ' Geo. iii. 15. 
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Another* relates the national history of Judah, while the 
ease wth which it has been perverted into the prophecy 
of Messiah, warns us not Hghtly to disregard the 
testimony of the bulk of Hebrew interpreters, who 
maintain that Isaiah liii. is also a simple narrative of 
the fortunes of the people. The belief in the power of 
prophecy led to the research for passages of ancient 
Scripture which could any way be strained in to prog- 
nosticating subsequent events or not seldom led to 
the manufacture of events which should fulfil pro- 
phecies whose fulfilment was not yet accomplished. 
It is thus that the otherwise manifestly unreliable 
early chapters of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke 
make Jesus born at Bethlehem, instead of Nazareth ; 
while the latter is guilty of an anachronism, and shows 
his ignorance of the method in which a Roman 
census was held, to account for the presence of the 
infant's parents at Bethlehem. 

363. The fulfilment of prophecy has been so much 
dwelt upon as a proof of its divine inspiration ; and a 
belief in the history attached to such prophecies has 
been held to be so remarkably established by the fact 
of their fulfilment, that we may be excused for a brief 
practical consideration of the phenomenon. The 
existence of antedated prophecies actually written after 
the events they foretold is a powerful caution against a 
too ready acceptance of their inspiration. On the 
other hand those prophecies which appear to have been 
wonderfully realised, are just those which merely 
required keen observance of the signs of the times, and 
a study of the fate of adjoining nations, and reference 
to past history. I refer specially to the prophecies of 
• ' Geo. xUx. 10. 
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f he desolation of Edom and Moab, Judah and Israel, 
4he carrying into captivity and the dispersion of the 
nation ; for the manner in which the empires of the 
East established their conquests by total destruction of 
capital cities and wholesale transplantation of popula- 
tions, was well known before their full force was turned 
on Western Asia. There remains, . however, quite 
another question, not sufficiently considered — viz., 
unfulfilled prophecy. To meet this difficulty, sevei-al 
Stones have .been invented, but there is a large number 
not so carefully guarded, Micah v. 6 foretells an 
Israelite invasion and conquest of Assyria ; Isaiah 
six. 24 predicts a triple religious alliance of Kgypt, 
Assyria, and Israel ; Hosea xi. 9-1 1 asserts the 
recovery of the lost tribes. Some interpreters of 
prophecy may console themselves with the possible 
'contingency of the fulfilment of the last prediction in 
Ihe remote future ; but as Egypt and Assyria no longer 
exist, the first two cases appear hopeless. As to 
prophecies of shorter anticipation, the study of those of 
Jeremiah is instructive ; he appears to have pronounced 
terrible curses on his enemies rather lavishly ; on 
Hananiah(xxviii, 16) ; on Ahab, Zedekiah, and Shemaiah 
(xxix. 21, 32); but the fulfilment of the first is alone 
recorded. These blood-curdling anathemas are truly 
Oriental, but it is a relief to reflect that their realisation 
IE so rare, as to indicate fortuitous coincidence, rather 
than divine approval and confirmation. The most 
conclusive instance of inspired belief in the course of 
future events, which eighteen and a half centuries of 
subsequent facts have shown utterly found at ionless and 
misdirected, is Paul's fixed confidence that he should 
not die, but be translated with the righteous at the end 
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of the world ;' Peter" and James* shared also the 
conviciion that the end of the world was to be momen- 
tarily expected in their days. 

363. Miracles and prophecies are the most improbable 
of the many improbable elements observable in the Hexa- 
teuch narratives ; they have absolutely no independent 
weight in assigning its date ; but rather contrariwise, the 
presence of miracles shows that the author lived so long 
after, as to feel less, 11' any, scruple at the improbabilities j 
he was relating; and the allusions in the prophecies^fl 
by their reference to several historical incidents, longl 
subsequent to the days of the Palriarchsand the Judges, 
confirm the critical assertion of the author's late dale. 

364. QtioUsque laiidfni. . . ? Pray then how long 
are we to continue training children in an implicit 
belief in the historical truth of the first seven books of 
the Bible ? How long are the very foundations of 
reHgion and morality to be shaken in the young man's J 
heart, by the discovery that these stories are nol I 
history, that this fiction is not fact? No line of* 
demarcation is drawn. From cover to cover of the 
Bible all is equally revelation and inspiration. Such 
generalisation is most dangerous. The observation of 
manifest infirmities in some parts causes the pillars of 
the solid fabric of religion and even of morality to 
totter. The degree of the revulsion in manhood is 
proportionate to the keenness of imagination enjoyed, 
and the absolutely simple belief indulged by the child. 
Shall we then encourage children to cherish asHowers, 
what we are assured they will in their maturity reject 
as weeds ? Or what is worse, shall we stifle the 

' I Thes. iv. 17 J I Cor. XV. 51 : Phil. iv. 5, ' 1 Peter iv. 7. 
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natural inquiries of children, and silence those logical 
objections, which arise naturally and unbidden in their 
little minds ? Are our dull perceptions and blunted 
imaginations lo be canonised as virtuous faith, and 
their innocent prattle to be stigmatised as vile heresy ? 
It was once my duty, as part of their course of educa- 
tion, to leach two little boys, of ten and twelve years 
of age. Scripture lessons. 1 continually found myself 
in a dilemma. Had they been my own sons, I should 
have said to ihem, "This is an allegory, such is its 
moral lesson ; it was written for the infancy of the 
Israelite race, and must not be accepted literally as a 
history designed for a people whose education was 
fully developed. One day we were taking the story of 
Abram and Isaac, when one of the boys exclaimed, 
" This cannot be true, God never ordered a father to 
murder his son." 1 was obliged to refer them to 
their own father for his opinion, I could not con- 
Bcientiously affirm that it was in any sense true. I 
insert this anecdote as an illustration of the unbiassed 
effect produced upon juvenile minds, by the assigning 
to God of incongruous attributes, or of a dalliance with 
■in. Another boy of seven, as I have heard, was 
playing with his toys, when his aunt entered the room, 
weeping, to announce to him that his father had just 
died in the room overhead. The little boy hardly 
, desisted from his play to remark, " Then, by this time 
be has seen Abram, Isaac, and all the patriarchs.' 
Strange acme of bliss to associate with the departure 
into the new and unknown world of spirits ; but how 
instructive as evidence of the firm grip of reality, 
secured by infants on these Biblical narratives : 1 ask 
what was the effect on that boy's faith in topics of 
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greater moment, when his patriarchs no longer shooe 
in his grasp, but as baubles, or dissipated into thin air 
as bubbles ? 

366. I would venture to make the following roii|;h 
assertion as to the beliefs of the clergy of the Church 
of England and ministers of various denominations. 
Ninety-nine per cent, would reject the stories of the 
speaking ass of Balaam, and the ventilated dolphin of 
Jonah, as undiluted fables. Seventy-five per cenU 
would admit that the Garden of Eden, Noah's Fli 
and the Tower of Babel visTe legends. On the oi 
hand, the percentage of those who realise the 
historicity of the lives of the Patriarchs and of Moses 
and Joshua, might probably be represented by decimal 
places. This is not to be taken as proof of their 
having investigated the subject, and concluded tl 
the history of those times is established on an 
fragable basis ; but rather as an indication that 
fail to recognise it as a matter of vital importani 
in the present state of warfare, to reduce the leni 
of lines of defence ; in the storm now raging, to 
away the wreckage that impedes the way of the s! 
and threatens its total loss. 

366. Far better were it with the Catholic Church,' 
to discounlenance the unrestricted acquaintance with 
the Bible, which is prone to lead to misconception. 
Or, if this is opposed to the liberal spirit of the times, 
let us share Reuchlin's dissatisfaction with the in- 
completeness of the work of Reformation ; and admit 
once, and for all, that there is as great a gulf between 
the historical value of the Hesateuch and of the books 
of Samuel and Kings, as between the intrinsic merits 
of Daniel and Isaiah, of Jonah and Hosea, of Esthi 
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■ and Nehemiah, of the Song of Songs and the Psalms, 
of Ecclesiastes and Job. We may, if we please, 
include them all under one category as inspired 
vnitinga ; but, as in comparing different works of the 
Old Testament, we recognise lower grades of genius 
contrasted with higher, and in some books actually 
more heathen and less spiritual standpoints ; so, while 
not grudging the highest palm for literary work and 
religious sentiment to the Hexateuch, we cannot fail 
lo see that these authors are writing of times of which 
they are completely ignorant, in comparison with the 
studies of life compiled from the notes of later his- 
toriographers. If we impress upon ourselves and our 
children that these are only fond dreams and pious 
conceptions of early times, whose reality is lost in the 
dimness and obscurity of remote antiquity ; that the 
main points of the moral lessons remain untouched, 
though we frankly acknowledge their pictorial dress 
to be fiction ; we shall find religion to be the gainer 
and not the loser ; we shall remove one of those 
stumbling-blocks, one of those scandals which we 
are solemnly warned by Christ to beware of laying in 
the footpath of the little ones. " 

367. I have been writing neither as a theologian 
nor as a critic, but as one of the mass of thinkers 
whose hearts are stirred within them by the problems 
raised by the results of modern discovery, not modem 
invention. Mine is not the seat of the judge who 
pronounces sentence in accordance with the law after 
reviewing the arguments of both sides. My attitude 
is rather that of the barrister, who, in the desire to 
_ state his case cleariy, finds its necessary to anticipate 
^1 the objections likely to be raised by the other side, 
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and to strengthen his own position by showing the 
fallacies adduced by the opponent. I have endea- 
voured to avoid the use of expressions which might 
wound the susceptibilities of those whose simple piety 
accepts the Bible without inquiry, but as such are not 
likely to read a book of this character, I need hardly 
apologise to the stronger brethren for any inadvertence 
that may have crept in, despite my better purpose. I 
am confident that the host of earnest inquirers and 
seekers after lost and buried truth is waxing in bulk ; 
and if any such are stimulated to further independent 
research, or find from the perusal of this book, with 
its many imperfections, any ray of light thrown on 
the trackless waste of primitive history, I shall be 
content. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF IMMORTALITY IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 

368, When Confucius was asked by one of his 
disciples what his views were on a future life, he 
replied with another question : " Have you solved the 
mysteries of this present life?" As the disciple 
could not lay claim to sucli complete knowledge, the 
sage continued : " If the mysteries of our daily life are 
tm fathomable, how much more beyond our ken must 
be hypotheses concerning a future existence ! " The 
reply of Confucius contained, in embryo, an antici- 
pation by 2000 years of the argument employed in 
Bishop Butler's Analogy of Religion. 

368. It has been the custom on the score of this 
episode, to accuse Confucius of indifferenlism towards 
this soul-absorbing topic, and to maintain that modem 
Confucianists are practically sceptics denying a future 
existence. It is true that strict Confucianists have no 
share in the Buddhist belief in a material Hell; but 
there are many grounds for supposing that there is an 
indelinable rational conviction concerning a future 
state, entertained commonly by the people, though not 
crystallised into the form of dogma. Such grounds 
are: behef in apparitions of the departed, the recog- 
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nition by separate terms of the tripartite composition of 
man — body, soul, and spirit ; the aversion to loss of 
limb in this life, as affecting happiness hereafter; the 
strict attention paid to the interment of the dead, 
including the choice of the most favourable situations 
and aspects for tombs ; and above all ancestral worship. 
Ancestral Worship is viewed by many as a mere ap- 
panage of filial piety, as if its sole object were to 
sanctify the relation between father and son ; whereas 
its remoter, one might say, its truer purpose is by 
frequent commemoration of ancestors to urge their 
descendants to emulate their virtue and deeds of 
renown, and to avoid bringing disgrace on their un- 
sullied memories. It is hardly conceivable that such a 
custom could have been maintained for centuries, and 
yet for the worshipper all the while to be convinced 
in his mind that his interest and devotion were being 
expended on ancestors, who had long siiice ceased to be. 
370. Very similar will be found to be the results of 
an inquiry into the existence of the doctine of Immor- 
tality in the Old Testament. The few well-known 
passages commonly adduced in testimony will be found, 
on investigation, incapable of bearing this interpre- 
tation ; the only indisputable passage being of so late a 
date as the second century b.c, in the Book of Daniel. 
Are we then, because of the silence of the literature on 
the subject, justified in concluding that the Israehtes 
had no conception of the doctrine ? Assuredly not, for 
we shall find that they too had narratives and customs, 
which not only imply the doctrine of immortality, but 
are direct evidence of their belief in it. We may not 
then assert that the doctrine of a life continued beyond 
the grave was unknown to the Israehtes, because thi 
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prophets and philosophers not only abstain from giving 
a formal utterance concerning it, but actually abandon 
themselves to melancholy and despair, when they 
approach the subject. 

371. It has been said, and with much truth, that 
their souls were so filled with the threats and promises 
of divine rewards and punishments in this life, that no 
occasion remained to stimulate interest in the future 
world. Further, that their belief in the immortality of 
the Chosen People, the race not the individual, a belief 
nurtured by frequent divine promises, and manifested 
by the keen desire of all their parents for children, that 
this belief restricted their vision to an earthly horizon, 
and prevented their penetrating the mists that shroud 
the world beyond the grave. It remains, however, a 
question, whether these considerations may not be 
viewed as the very motive, the divine motive, if we may 
venture so to employ the word, in holding the doctrine 
in abeyance for so many centuries. 

372. In order to make a complete search fw expres- 
sions in the Old Testament concerning immortality, we 
will employ the following method. We shall begin 
with observing Hebrew ideas about death and the 
grave ; we shall listen to their utterances in the 
immediate presence of death, on the bed of sickness, at 
the approach of old age and in the hour of bereavement ; 
we shall sit at the feet of their philosophers as they 
discourse on the subiime topic of the moral government 
of the world ; and then having observed the restricted 
view of immortality commonly entertained by them, the 
immortality of personal fame and family name, turn to 
consider the more hidden references to the doctrine in 
their historical narratives and social customs. 
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373. DEATH AND THE GRAVE.— Sleep is 
known as " Death's twin-brotlier " to all nations. The 
lapse into unconsciousness and the appearance of 
suspended vitality are respectively the subjective and 
objective causes, which from the earliest times have 
made the comparison between sleep and death sdf- 
suggestive. Thus, in the Book of Job, we re 



iil. 13, Pot now should 1 b£ lying and at rest, 
Asleep Ihen wera there peace for me. 
17. There cease the wicked to trooble, 
And there the toil-worn rest. 
Fsa. xiii. 4, Regard and hear me. Yobveh, my.God, 

Lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep (the sleep of) di 
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Job xiv. 12' proceeds further and describes this sleep 
as eternal. Seas may ebb, but they will flow again ; 
rivers be dried up, but they will be replenished by 
mountain torrents ; while, on the other hand, 

Man lies down and rises no more, H 

Till the heavens t>e no more, they shaU not awake. ^| 

Nor be roused out of their sleep, ^ 

(.«•., they shall neivr awake ; for from Ps. Ixxii. 5, 7, 17, 
we find that the duration of the heavens is a poetical 
expression equivalent to " for ever." In Jer. li. 39, 57, 
" an eternal sleep that knows no waking " is associated 
with drunken stupor, and employed as a curse. 

374. Death being viewed as a sleep, it is natural to 
find the grave described as a bed. Hence the frequent 
phrase, "lay down with his fathers," employed of Moses ;* 
of David ,^ and elsewhere. The expression beioj 
"gathered to his people" or "to his fathers" is mud 
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stronger and more suggestive, especially as in Gen. xxv. 
8, XXXV. 29, xlix. 39, care seems to be taken to avoid 
confusing this act or condition with death and burial ; 
for we read, " He died and was gathered to his fathers, 
and his sons buried him," Still we shall hardly be 
justified in taking this to mean, " His soul joined the 
assembly of the souls of his departed ancestors," as, 
after so explicit a statement, the position of the Prophets 
and of the schools of wisdom, would be inexplicably 
retrograde. It can only be taken as equivalent to the 
phrase above, "lying with his fathers," and conveys 
the idea of following his fathers to death, in obedience 
to the universal law, elsewhere otherwise expressed, " I 
go the way of all the earth," by Joshua,' and by David.* 
We may connect with this conception of death as deep 
the representation of the grave as a place of siknct.* 

376. BLAOKITESS OF NIQHT.— In common 

with many other nationalities, the Hebrews spoke of 
life as the time in which men "see the light," or 
^'rejoice in the light. "^ By a natural sequence of 
thought, death is a condition in which men are no 
longer capable of beholding the light, and the grave is 
^viewed as a place of darkness,' nowhere so graphically 
)l)elineated as in Job : 

X. 31. I go hence, no more to return, 

To the land of darkness and gloom. 
12. To the land which is pitchy darh. 
Of gloom without any order, 
Whose dawn is as pitchy darkness. 

* xxiii. 14. ' I Kings ii. 2. 

* Psa. xxxL 18. 19 ; xciv. 17 ; cxv. 17 ; i Sam. U. g (?), &c 

* See par. 80, Psa. Ivi. 14: Job xcdii. 2S-30*, Eccl. viL 11. 
' Psa. Ixixviii, 7, 13. Eccle. xi. 18, 
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The physical darkness attendant upon death, and the 
chilly gloom enveloping the grave and the vault 
sufficiently account for the origin of such ideas, but the 
expression of them by religious poets is 
with their belief in immortality. 

376. NO HEBREW LETHE.— It may be here 

observed that there is no idea in the Old Testament 
analogous to the Greek conception of a bath in Lctlie, a 
preparation of the soul for the new experience by 
wiping out utterly the former associations. "The land 
of forgetfulness"' should rather be rendered " the land 
of forgot ten ness," an objective, not subjective, use of 
fteshiyah,- " I am forgotten as a dead man, out of 
mind."' There is no need for a Lethean bath, simply 
because the dead do not exist, or have any conscious 
mental operations. The unconsciousness of the dead 
is absolute ; it is not that they have entirely forgotten 
the things of earth, and awakened to perception of a 
new experience : "The dead know not anything."' The 
indifference to matters, formerly of a prime impoi 
expressed by Job : 



tion of ^M 
know- ^ 



is not due to forgetfulness, but to the cessation 
existence. " There is no work, nor device, nor know- 
ledge, nor wisdom in Sheol."^ 

377. GOD'S POWER DOES NOT BXTES 
TO H ADES, — A question of the deepest moma 
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ses. Did the ancient Israelites believe that the 
grave was under the rule of Yahveh, their God ? 
Would it be consistent for them to hold that the grave 
was a place of darkness and chaos,' and still maintaia 
that the God who created light and brought chaos to a 
state of order, would allow such conditions to remain in 
the nether world, if it were a region under his control. 
In accordance with the henotheist belief of many 
ancient nations, the Israelites long held that Yahveh 
was their national God in the same sense as Chemosh 
was God of Moab, and that his power and presence 
were limited to Palestine.^ Foreigners, who wish to 
worship Yahveh, must come to Jerusalem,^ and Naaman, 
whose course of action was approved by Elisha, con- 
sidered it necessary to carry away into Syria some of 
the very soil of Palestine* to form an acceptable altar 
for the worship of Yahveh in a foreign land. 

878. The following passages would appear to suggest 
that this idea of the hmiiation of Yahveh's rule to the 
confines of Palestine, had been pressed to its logical 
conclusion, that his rule was restricted to the hving of 
the Chosen People, and did not extend to the dead, who 
had perished from off the face of the earth, i.e., country. 

,viU. 4. Mj soal is sated with afflictions, 

And my life draweth nigh unto Sheol. 

5, I have been reckoned as one of them that go 
down to the grave ; 

I have become like a hero who has grown feeble, 

6, Frn la wander amongst the dead like the slain ; 
The liers ia the grave, whom thou dost no muri 

remtmber. 
For Ihey are cul og ftom thy nil. 
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Considerable light is thrown on the interpretation of 
this difficult verse, by reference to 2 Chronicles xxvi. 
21, where of Uzziah it is said, that "he dwelt in the 
house oi freedom for lepers, for be was ciii off from the 
house of Yahveh." The restricted freedom is the same 
in both cases, liberty to wander anywhere but in the 
precise direction for which the soul yearns ; while both 
are deprived of religious privileges. Similarly, a man, 
who had been suffering from some severe illness,' 
speaks of himself as doomed to death, in the words 



xlcxi.33. I said Iq my alarm, 

laiaattoff from the preseacc of thiae eyes. 



A dying saint entreats for continuation in the land 

Yahveh. 



. For [n death there Is n 
In Ihe grave there is m 



mention of thy nai 
ne to pr^se thee. 
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379. These quotations clearly indicate an idea of 
separation from Yahveh effected by death, as also do 
several other passages to the same effect, e.g. 



ij. The dead do not praise Yah. 

Nor all those that go down in silence. 



Job, too, entertains the same belief, for, aflercompl 
ing of the continual inspection to which he was sub- 
jected by God in this life (vii. 17, 18), he expresses a 

wish, 

vii. ai. That now 1 might lie in the grave, 

Thou roigbtest seek me, but I should not be. 



ilaiik^l 
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Psalm cxxxix might appear antagooistic to the above 
notion, that, by dying, a man could escape from the 
nile of Yahveh. 

. Whiiher shall I go from Ihy spirit ? 

And whither sh:t11 I flee from thy presence ? 
, If I cUmb up to heaven, thou arl there, 

And if I maie ny bai in Sheol, lo ! there too art Ihou. 

Heaven and Sheol are here intended to be only 
expressive of extremes of height and depth,' for if we 
take "the bed in Sheol" literally, what idea are we 
to suppose associated in the poet's mind with " climb- 
ing up to Heaven " ? Both clauses must be taken 
inetaphorically. In Psalm xlviii. 15, we have a distinct 
statement that God's protection and providence do not 
extend beyond death. " He shall be our guide up to 
the portals of death " : 'al mavelh, cf. 'al palhach, Job 

xi. 9. Bishop Alexander, in his Bamplon Lectures 
on the Psalms gives as a translation, " heyontl death," 
but I cannot find a passage to support this interpreta- 
tion of the preposition 'a!. The LXX. evidently read 
ad malhai=hovr long ? which they render, (o eternity. 
Ewald approves their conclusion, but recognises a 
difficulty in supposing that they read 'Olamotk, which 
removed above. He does not, however, admit 
^lusion to immortality in Psalm xvi. 10; xvii, 15; 
xlix. 14 ; cxliii. 8. 

380. Thus we find that the Israelites looked on the 
state after death as one of sleep and unconsciousness ; 
that the grave was repellent to them ; and that the dwellers 
in the tomb no longer worship God, and are no more 
under his government. If anywhere we should expect 
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; Job x: 
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to find traces of the expression of a hope in Immor- 
tality, It would be on the approach of death in old age, 
at the end of the span allotted to man ; on the bed of 
sickness, when that span is threatened to be cut short 
prematurely ; or in the hour of bereavement, when we 
stand on the shore, and through the gloom, gaze after 
the bark launched on the waves of eternity. 

381. OLD AGE.— In the Snal charges of Jo&huz 
and David, their piety finds utterance in gratitude for 
mercies vouchsafed in their own past lives, and in 
pronouncing promises and warnings for the guidance of 
their successors. There is not a word of Immortality, 
nor of its inlluence on the present life. Their silence 
is inconsistent with the supposition that they were 
cheered with any hope of a future existence for them- 
selves, or of a reunion with those whom they were 
leaving behind. Neither does the panoramic view of 
Canaan granted to Moses before his death accord with 
a behef in the untrammelled flight of the conscious 
soul after emancipation from the body. In Psalm Ixxi,, 
an aged servant of God begs (verse i8) for continuance 
of life, urging, as a plea, that he may yet tell younger 
generations his experience of the power of God, 
and cries still more piteously for a renewed lease of 
life: 

3a Thou who hut shown roe many afflictions a.ad ill*. 
Wilt once more revive me ; 
, . I WUt oQce more rescue from the grave. 

In Psalm xc,, a psalmist, who has apparently exceeded 
the average limit of fourscore years (lo), after praying 
(i6) for a revelation of the mysteries of God's past 
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dealings with him, utters a final plaintive prayer that 
the work of his Ufe may be secured to his memory and 
not perish with him. Just as the former psalmist clings 
tenaciously to this life, in spite of age and afflictions, 
so the latter has no hope of the rewards of heaven for 
his faithful service in this world. 



I 



382. SICKNESS.— The Prayer of Hezekiah' is of 
great value, as revealing the secret reflections in the 
sacred privacy of a man's heart on the verge of the 
grave, in the imminent presence of death. He laments 
death as the end (i i) of all intercourse with Yahveh, 
and of hope in the covenant mercies of God known as 
his (rul/i.^ The covenant of God with each man 
terminates with him personally at his death, though 
continued to his children (19). 

18. For Sbeol does not praise thee, nor death psalm to thee; 
They (hat descend to the grave do not hope (or thy Imth. 

19. The living, the living shall praise thee, as I do this day ; 
The father shall inform his children of thy Irulh. 

God's truth is everlasting, being handed on, from 
geoeration to generation ; as the " sure mercies of 
David,"' and the promises to Abram, Isaac, and Jacob 
were fulfilled through their descendant. The individual 
dies away from the promise, the promise does not fail 
him. 

383. We have already had occasion to make quota- 
tions from the Book of Job ; and though his utterances 
eould well be cited here as the expressions of one 
described as suffering from an incurable disease, it will 



' Is. 38. 



8 C/. Ps. xxn. 9 ; Ixxivi 
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be better to reserve the consideration of them, as they 
represent rather the reflections of a philosophic school. 
Several Psalms — f.g., xxx., xH,, btxvii., cx\"i. — would 
appear to relate the experiences and reveal the heart- 
felt desires of the sick ; but in all, the one cry is for 
recovery, whether the object is to continue the woi 
of God, or the more selfish one of wreaking vengt 
on their enemies. 

384. It is necessary to utler here a word of cautioD 
about the meaning imparled to the phrases " restoring 
to life," and " raising up " ; which loo strongly suggest 
ihe doctrine of immortality, to accord with the context. 
Raising up the sick from his couch of pain, and reviving 
him when at the very point of death is what the various 
writers intend to convey. " Yahveh killelh and maketb 
alive "' can in accordance with the usits loquendi mean 
simply, " God makes sickness, or wounds, fatal, and 
God it is who recovers the dying, even at the last 
gasp ; " for compare the following Psalms : 



healm 



3 thee, Yahveh, my God ; and thou didst 



Thou, O Yahveh, didsi bring up my soul from Sbeol. 
Thou didst tnivt me, even when amongst those who 
go down to ihe pit. 
»li. 11. But thou, Yahveh. take pily on me, 
Raiu mt Hf that I may repay them. 

Manifestly the prayer of a sick man, vii/e verse 4. 

386. Hence we discover that in Hosea vi. 2, the 
image employed is >/o/one of rfsurreclhtt. The children 
of Israel are represented as lying wounded and smitten, 
on a bed of sickness, from which it is promised that 
God will recover ihem : 

' Deut. nitxii. 39. ; 1 Sam. ii. fi : t Kings v. 7. 
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I. Come and let us return to Vahveh, 

For he bath torn aad he will heal us : 

He smites and he will bind us up. 
3. Afler two days, he will ricavir ua ; 

Oq the third day. he will raise us u> : 

And we shall live before him.' 

This interpretation is manifestly corroborated, by refer- 
ence to Job : 

V, 17. Lo I H4ppy whom God doth chasten : 

Then despise not the Almighty's correction, 

18 (?) When he wounds, himself doth bind. 
When he smites, his own hands heal. 

19. Six times, be shall rescue from trouble. 
The seventh, no evit shall touch thee. 

It is surely by no accident, that in both passages we 
find, in the same context, the promise assured by the 
appended number.^ If six times and the seventh, in 
Job convey the thought, that there is no limit to the 
number of troubles from which God is able to deliver ; 
surely the two days, and the third, in Hosea promise 
that, however long the restitution tarry, it will surely 
come. Moreover, we must not overlook the fact'that 
yomayin is not a literal period of (wo days, but an 
indefinite period." 

386. BEHEAVBMBNT.— In the calm that fol- 
lowed his futile, agonised entreaties for his child's 
restoration, David uttered the memorable words, " I 
shall go to him, but he shall not return to me." It is 
difHcult to remove oneself from the subsequent stand- 
point of Christian hope, and to realise what the words 
really meant to David, but in view of the researches 
' Cf. Psa. Ikuxv. 7. Micah v. 4 ; Prov. xxi, 18, ai. 29. 
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above, and the general feelings entertained by s^nts 
and prophets subsequent to him, it can hardly, with- 
out strain admit of any other interpretation than the 
following : 



2 Sam. xii. 33. Can I re: 
I shall gi 
But be V 



ire him to life again ? 

□ the grave, where he is : 

I not return to life, where I am.' 



Thus in old age, sickness, and bereavement, we Gad* 
that the Israelites could not venture to express a hope I 
in a life beyond the grave. 

387. IMMORTALITY AND THE MOBAIj 
GOVERNMENT OF THE WOELD.— Nothing 

indeed is more remarkable than the absence of all 
reference to a future state, where the triumphant 
wicked shall be punished, and the despised and op- 
pressed righteous rewarded. Men are encouraged to 
obey God's laws by the promise of length of life,^ and 
of prosperity in their own days, and for their children 
after them. ^ Even when a more philosophical research 
into the problem of the moral government of the world" 
is attempted, as in the Book of Job, Psa. xxxvii. 73, &&,'! 
the theory is maintained that rewards and punishments 
are confined to this life ; even though it is frankly 
admitted that facts are often contrary to the theory. 
In Job, the only conclusion arrived at is, that as many 
mysteries in the natural government of the world as 
evinced by natural history, remain IncKplicable ; so 
man should not be surprised at the discovery of diffi- 
culties and anomalies in connection with its moral 



I 



' C/. Job \ii. 9, I 
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government. No light gleams from the future, no 
prospect of restitution and compensation is derived 
from the hope of immortality. 

388. The Book of Job, written certainly not earlier 
than the Exile, may be accepted as an unimpeachable 
witness for the stale of Jewish religious thought. 
Though evidently composed with a certain freedom in 
combating the then orthodox idea' that the righteous 
are rewarded and the wicked punished in this life, it 
has nothing in common with the more sceptical tone of 
the author of Ecclesiastes. M. Halevy says, " In Job, 
a redoubtable mark of interrogation is inserted before 
the problem of human destiny, a problem which the 
author abandons without a dehnite solution." As the 
Author of the Book of Job makes his characters profess 
the deepest reverence for ancient tradition, ^ the absence 
of reference to immortality is strong evidence that the 
doctrine was not then formulated. 

388. Is it possible for utter despair to find finer 
expression than in 

iviL 13. Am 1 10 hope for Sbeol as my home, 

That I should spread my couch in darkness P 

14. Should I call corruption, my fatiler, 
The worm, my mother and sister 7 

15, Ah ! Where [hen would be my hope ? 
Who ever would see my wish ? 

iC. To the bars of ihe grave they descend. 
Together go down to the dust. 

380. Job even goes so far as to express the wish 
that resurrection were conceivable and possible: 
xiv. 13. Oh that thou wouldst hide me in Sheol. 

. Wouldst conceal me, till ihine anger were past, 
Wouldst set me a time and remember me ! 



He wishes that God would lay him in the grave, and 
restore him, but, as this is impossible, he will hold oq 
to the hope of restitution, as long as UFe itself lasts. 

xlv. 14. If a man die. shall he live a^ain ? 

All the days of my appointed lime will I wail. 
Until my change shall come. 

As there is no certainty of any restitution after deadi, 
i will, as long as I live, steadfastly hope for a change 
for the better. Though left denuded of all, like a bare 
stump, I know vitality is left in me ; if God will only 
have favourable regard towards me, I shall blossom 
again, like that stump revived by water,' 

391. This idea of restitution in the present life is 
expressed more confidently in xix. 25-27. In the 
English Version it reads : " I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and al the latter day he shall stand upon the 
earth ; and though after my skin, worms destroy this 
body yet in my flesh shall I see God." Dear as this 
translation is to all that speak the English tongue, and 
precious for the comfort it aftbrds the stricken heart 
forming the prelude to the Ser\'ice for the Burial of the 
Dead, there can be no doubt that It departs wholly from 
the original text. There is nothing in common between 
the New Testament idea of Rnleemer and this word for 
the next of kin, who avenges murder and claims 
property. The dust is the grave, not the earth, the 
planet. The word translated destroy is a noun, not a 
verb, and means encircling, with reference to verse 6, 
where the same root is employed, " God hath wrong( 
me, and his net hath cHcircled me round." IVorms a 
body are supplied to complete the sense. 

393. All reference to immortality and resurrection ii 
' Job liv. 7-9 
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absent from the Septuagint translation ; nor do Jewish 
commentators adduce this passage in support of the 
doctrine.' In view of Job's desire throughout the book 
to see God aad enjoy restitution and vindication, 
before his death — a desire gratified (xlii. 5} in accord- 
ance with the prophecy of the three friends, at the 
close of their three first speeches — we can only suggest 
the following as somewhat conveying the author's 
idea : 

I know thai my avenger liveth, 

And an heir shall stand my grave :* 

And after he hath rcliixed this encircling net, 

Then still in tny flcsb shall I see God. 

The guesses of the versions, and the difficulties that 
attend the reasonable interpertation, not to say transla- 
tion, of this passage, sufficiently attest the presence of 
some corruption ; and justify the suggestion that 
sherah should be read for 'oii, especially as some wrb 
is imperatively required in this clause ; similarly in 
verse 29 we should probably read s/iatinelha foi" 
'avenoth. 

883. WHAT BECAME OF TEE SOULP- 

If then the Israelites were not assured of a belief in 
Immortality, what views did they hold as to the action 
of death upon man ? At the creation of man, we read,' 
" And Yahveh God formed man of dust from the earth, 
and blew into his nostrils the breath of life." Death 
should be the converse of this, and so we find in the 
Sequel to the Book of Job, which contains the Elihu 
discourses. 



' Pearson " On tho Creed," p. 664. 
xvlll. 30; ti. 31 : Psa. ](]vilf. 14. 
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II. If He turn His attention to man. 

And gather to Himself his spirit and bnaih ; 
All flesh would die together, 



Apparently this also is opposed to the idea of immor- 
tality, God withdraws the animating principle, and 
man ceases to be. More fully and clearly is this 
expressed in the Psalms, where the reference to the 
Genesis narrative is more pronounced : 



■. ag. Thou hidesi thy face, they are troubled; 
Thou galherest their breath, they expire, 
And return to their dust, 
30. Thou sendest forth thy breatb. they we crmtti: 
So Ihou renewest the face of the earth. 



This passage appears to savour of a traduciary theory. 
the animating principle, withdrawn from one generation 
is transferred to the next. The earth is renewed, and 
not suffered to be depopulated. The individual is 
mortal, the race alone immortal. It is thus we must 
understand the answer which the Preacher gives to th^ 
question previously propounded by himself. 

Ecc, iii. 2t. Who knoweth the breath of the sons of men 
that mounteth upwards, 
And the breath of the beasts, that descendsth 
downwards 10 the earth ? 
xij. 7. The dust returceth to the earth, as It was. 

And the breath retumeth 10 God who gai'C it. 

We need not dwell on the passage Proverbs xii. 28 : 

la the course of righteousness is lifs, 
And its way is a path not mifo dialh, 

which it has been attempted to render " a path unto 
tw death " = immortality. As the supf>osed support in 
the Phoenician inscription on the sarcophagus of 
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Aschmanuzar' is withdrawn by the reading of the most 
competent critics, "an orphan the son of a wie/ow." 
Besides we should expect lo-maveth not al-mavdk, in 
accordance with usual Hebrew idiom. The LXX. anti- 
thetic parallel, "and the way of sinners leads unto 
death," probably represents the original. 

394. ZSIMOBTALITT OF FAME AND 
NAME-^Before we proceed to record the late ex- 
pressions of this doctrine, and the vague popular belief 
that seems to have existed long before it was admitted 
by authority, we will consider the restricted view of 
immortality, as enjoyed by man, through never-dying 
Came and endless posterity. In the Book of Wisdom, 
we read : 

vlU. 13. By wisdom, shall I have immortality. 

And leave an eternal memory to my descendants. 

When we further read, " Righteousness is immortal " 
(i. 15)1 "Virginity is immortal " (iv. i), we cannot but 
feel that the phrase "hopeful of immortality" (iii. 4), 
beautifully suggestive as it is, was intended to convey 
no more than the idea, that the memory of the deeds 
of the righteous shall never perish, and that they are 
supported in afflictions and persecutions by this con- 
fidence in the immortality of their fame.* On the other 
band, the wicked are said to die without hope (iii, 1 1, 
18), i.e., of this immortahty ; for as the wicked perish 
without attaining wisdom^ they are deprived of this 
hope of eternal fame.* Very strongly is this reiterated 
as a refrain in Psalm xlix. 13, zi : 



' C. I. R.ia lines, 
• Jobiv, ai; wxvi. 15 



' Cf. Isa. ixiii. 16 ; Psa. ilv. 18. 
* Job iiiv. 20 ; Pcov. x, 7. 



A man lacking wisdom, though in honoured position, 
Must be likened lo ihe beasts that perish; 

There is no further remembrance of such after death. ] 
The cynical author of Ecclesiastes goes further indeed^ 1 
asserting (ii. 16) that "there is do remembrance aS ] 
the wise more than of the fool for ever." 

396. Beside personal immortality through fam^l 
there was an indirect immortality, by means of po^-J 
terity, or, as the Hebrew would express it, the immoral 
tality of name. The Israelites, like the Chinese, were T 
very anxious to have posterity, especially sons, that | 
the family name might not become extinct. It was for 
this purpose that the rights of inheritance and entail 
were observed so strictly. A man could not dispose of 
his property, as it belonged to his son ; if, through 
stress of poverty, it was compulsorily lost by distraint 
for debt, theoretically it must return to him at the year 
of release,' or at the latest at the year of jubilee,* It 
was, loo, to ensure posterity, that concubinage was 
permitted Saul makes David swear ^ not to cut off his 
seed after him, nor destroy his name from his father's 
house, Absalom reared up a pillar in his lirctime for a 
monument, " for he said I have no son to keep my name 
in remembrance."' It has been pointed out that half 
the bitterness of death felt by Hezeqiah was due to the 
fact that at that time he had no son, Manasseh being 
bom three years subsequently. God also vouchsafes 
to employ this phraseology, and promises that his people 
shall be a name to him for ever.' The son of Sirach 
expresses this idea plainly : " A father died, and is aa 
though he had not died, for he left his likeness behind 
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tim " (xxx. 4) ; whife Wisdom states a father's extreme 
love for his son to have been one of the incentives to 
idolatry : " For a father smitten with inconsolable grief 
for his son, suddenly snatched from him by death, made 
an image of him, and honoured as God the man then 
<lead."(xiv. 15.) 

396. All this is strong evidence, that the Hebrew 
idea was the immortality of the race, not of the indi- 
riduat. A man without family, or who had lost his 
femily by catastrophe, is viewed as chastened by God, 
if he is a righteous man, or as accursed of God, if he is 
a worldly liver. It was on this account that whole 
families are represented as perishing for one man's sin ; 
as in the insurrection of Qorah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
and the alTair of Achan ; for wicked doers shall be 
«tirpated.^ In Psalm xli. 5, we find as a strong form 
of curse, " When shall he die, and his name perish ? " - 

397. LATER DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
IDEA OF IMMORTALITY.— During the Exile, 

and later, we for the first time find definite statements 
regarding the future existence ; and even these are 
employed either allegorically or in the highest flights of 
rhetoric : 
Isa. »iv, 9. Sheol, from beneath, is stirred for tbee, lo meet 
thy coming ; 
ll hath aroused for (bee, the Shades, all tbe 

chiefs of earth ; 
It hath caused all the kings of nations to stand 
by (heir thrones. 
10. They will all of them answer and say unto tbee 
Yea, thou loo hast been weakened as we, and 
made like unto us. 

' Psa. jTtxvii. 28 ; Job. iviii. 17 ; Prov. it. aa. 
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Ibb. xiv. II. Thy prida, the clang of the cymbals, bath H 

been brought down to Sbeol, ^| 

Worms are spread for ihy bed, and worms ^| 

form thy coverlet. ^J 

So also Ezeqiel xxxii. 21 : "The gallant heroes shall 
speak to him from the midst of Sheol." We iavoluo- 
tarily feel that we are in a new atmosphere. This is 
not Hebrew but foreign thought. 

388. M. Halevy^ gives an Assyrian legend about 
the mountain of the universe, where reigns the god 
Nergal, with his wife Allat, sister of Astarte, and where 
the dead warriors are the object of the pious and 
devoted attention of the wives and relations. He 
applies this to the mount of congregation in the recesses 
of the north ^ which is indeed attractive, as the mount 
is mentioned in connection with an assembly of dead 
warriors. But what appears inimical to this apphcation 
is the fact, that the Babylonian monarch asfiins to sit 
in the recesses of the north ; this is denied him, and he 
is tlirusi down to Sfifol, where he meets the departed 
heroes. The Hebrew prophet either misunderstood 
the Assyrian legend, or had some other legend at his 
disposal; Sheol and this mountain are with him two 
different places. The rare Rabbinical legend that there 
was in Zion a cleft rock, the foot of which was the 
entrance to Sheol, is discussed by Derenbourg and 
Halevy, and is supposed by them to throw light on this 
passage in Isaiah, and on the difliculty in Ps. xlviii. 3, 
" Beautiful of elevation, the joy of the whole earth, 
mount Zion, the recesses of the north,|the city of the great 
king." (Cheyne.) Is not this, however, a pathos ? Does 

1 " Comptes Rendus Ac^emie des Iqscriptioni," iSSo. 
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an allusion to the site of Sheol accord suitably with the 
praise of the magnificent Holy City ? Both the Prophet 
and the Psalmist require rather an Oriental Olympus, the 
seat of the gods, than a place of assembly for the shades 
of heroes in Sheol. 

399. There are, moreover, some passages which 
employ death and resurrection allegorically of the past 
and future, religious and political, of the children of 
Israel. Hosea vi. 2 is frequently taken in this sense, 
and would be the most interesting, being the most 
ancient, but we have seen above that death and resur- 
rection are not referred to here There can, however, 
be no doubt about Isaiah xxvi. 19 : 

Thy dead men shall live, my corpses shall ari^e, 
Awake and sing, inhabitants □[ Ihe grave ! 

and the vision of dry bones in Ezeqiel (xxxvii.), where 
the house of Israel in captivity is viewed as dead, 
and the nation, bereft of its former glory, is compared 
to an army of skeletons ; but as God would not forsake 
his people, and had promised their restoration, the 
beautiful parable is completed by the rehabilitation of 
the bones and the revival of the corpses, the return 
from exile being described as a resurrection. 

400. Though such is undeniably the primary mean- 
ing and object of these two passages, it is hardly 
conceivable that these two great prophets would have 
employed such imagery without some inner conscious- 
ness, however faint and undefined, of a hope of 
immortality, if not of resurrection, for the servants of 
God, if not for the whole human race. These passages 
doubtless, and the conception that inspired them, 
paved the way for subsequent trains of thought, which 
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finally culminated, though fully two centuries later, 
in the first clear utterance concerning resurrection 
and immortality: "And many that sleep in the dust 
of the earth shall awake, some to everlasting life^ and 

some to shame and everlasting abhorrence."^ ^| 

401. POPULAR BELIEFS AS TO A 

FUTURE STATE.— But because of the silence of 
the prophets and philosophers on the subject of immor- 
tality, we are not justified in assuming that the doctrine 
was unknown amongst the current popular beliefs 
even at an early period. The nations around enter- 
tained this belief in various forms; the Egyptians, the 
Assyrians, and, as has been more recently maintained, 
the Phoenicians also. The Israelites, who were ever 
ready to welcome new forms of worship and prone 
to fall easy victims to the seductive rites of strange 
gods, would hardly remain proof against the fascina- 
tion of the doctrine of a future life, rendered doubly 
attractive by the attendant superstition of having 
recourse to the dead, to obtain information about the 
unknown issue of events in this life. That necromancy 
is prohibited- is evidence of its existence at least as 
late as the days of Jeremiah. King Saul had put to 
death several who practised this art; and the episode 
of his interview with Samuel, raised by the incantations 
of the witch of Endor, shows distinctly the p. 
idea of the continued existence of the departed, : 
their power to resume their former appearance i 
costume.* Isaiah (viii. 19) refers to this as a i 
known practice; "When they say to you, 
■ Dan. xii, a, 3; if. 2 Mace. vii. 9. = Lev. xx. i- 
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ventriloquists and wizards that chatter and groan, 
should not a people seek to its gods, viz., the dead, on 
behalf of the living?' Then put them to the test. 
To the Law and the Testimony seek ; if they do not 
speak in accordance with the message there, it is 
because there is no dawn of revelation for them." The 
dead are called gods in several passages ; the witch of 
Eodor cries, " I see gods ascending out of the earth " ; 
also what are called "sacrifices to the dead," in Psalm 
cvi. 28, are spoken of as "sacrifices to gods" in 
Numbers xxv, 2, and in Deuteronomy xxxii. 17 as 
" sacrifices to devils." 

402. Further, the narratives of the restoration by 
Elijah and Elisha of children manifestly dead,' evince 
a clear belief that the personality does not perish at 
death, but is mysteriously somewhere else, whence it 
can return by divine power to re-inhabit its former 
tabernacle. We have another instance of miraculous 
recovery of the dead in the case of the man cast into 
the sepulchre of Elisha, who as soon as he came in 
contact with the bones of the saint, returned to life.* 
Much more remarkable in this connection is the trans- 
lation of Enoch and Elijah ; the race who believed that 
these two saints were bodily taken up into heaven 
must have had some notion of a future life. Dorner 
regards the translation of Enoch as not only typical 
of resurrection and immortality, but as indicative of 
the manner in which mankind would have been 
removed from this earth to a higher sphere of existence, 
if sin had not subverted the original plan. These 
legends attest the popular imaginations upon this in- 
teresting subject. 

' I Kings ivii. az , z Kings v. 35. ■ i Kings xiiL 11. 
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403. It is true that the long pericxiB of mourning, 
seven and even thirty days, observed by Ihe Jews, 
might appear to be at variance with their holding this 
behef, for such protracted grief is suggestive of an 
eternal farewell ; but is it not possible thai some light 
may be derived from the consideration of the cere- 
monial impurity attaching to a corpse ? This was not 
inculcated merely as an hygienic precaution ; there 
must have been some deeper idea intended by its strict 
religious observance ; and may not that remoter idea 
have well been, that the body, bereft of the soul, is 
not the real personality, formerly loved and honoured, 
but a defiled sanctuary, from which the Deity has 
withdrawn ; that the body itself is corruptible ; more- 
over, that it ministers to passions and is a hindrance lo 
mental and spiritual elevation. " The corruptible body 
oppresses the soul, and the earthly tabernacle obstructs 
the contemplative mind."' 

404. We obtain vefy little assistance from the many 
allusions to the Shades, the Rephaini ; for, as M. Dere 
bourg remarks, "The inert life of Shades in Shi 
must not be confused with the spiritual life of a t 
existence after death." It is noticeable, loo, that t 
Shades are chiefly associated with evildoers* 
heathen," especially observing Job : 

xxxiv. 26. He smites Ibem along with the wicked 
In the place of the Shades, 
Who Hkewisc revolted from him 
And understood none of his ways, 

where the Repbaim * arc connected with the Nephi^ 
of Genesis vi. 4. 

' Wisdom ix. 15, ' Prov. ii, i8 : 

' Isa. xiv. 9, 10. * C/. job xxii. 15, 
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406. We have then, on the one hand, distinct traces 
of the presence of the belief in immortality amongst the 
people from early times, and yet, on the other, no 
allusion to it, much less statement of it, made by the 
Hebrew prophets and poets before the time of the Exile. 
An interesting discussion on this anomaly arose 
between MM. Halevy and Derenbourg. The position 
of the former is : " Granted the great affinity between 
Hebrew and Assy rio-Baby Ionian legends, there is no 
reason for making an exception of belief in immortality 
of the soul, as this belief existed among the Assyrians 
long prior to the formation of Syro-Phcenician nations. 
Pentateuch and Prophets seek to repress and destroy 
the worship of the dead, which they rank with idolatry, 
hence this cultus must be deeply imbedded in the 
hearts of the people. And we know thai the Prophets 
are often opposed to national belief." To this Deren- 
bourg replies : " Popular thought is not Jewish thought. 
If Israel has a genius of its own, it is that of the 
prophets and poets who created" its literature. Inas- 
much as the people preferred idolatry to monotheism, 
they are in no way distinguished from Assyrians, 
Amorites, and Phcenicians." He perhaps mentally 
included that the popular ideas about immortality 
differed nothing from those of the heathen nations 
surrounding Palestine. We have no hesitation in 
accepting the conclusion of Halevy in preference to 
that of Derenbourg. Adopting a parallel line of argu- 
ment to the latter, we might deny that the popular 
creed in the reign of Edward VI. was Catholic, because 
the Court and some prominent bishops were Protestant, 
and because Protestantism subsequently prevailed. It 
is necessary then that some attempt sbould be made to 
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explain how it conies to pass thai the doctrine ol 
Immortality, triumphant in the New Testament, and 
known lo have been held about two centuries before 
the birth of Christ, should have been suppressed by 
Moses and the Prophets. 

406. Ewald observes:' " Yahvism is a religion of 
life, the Egyptian religion, a religion of death. The 
Egyptian nation like all others, when grown effeminate 
and luxurious, busied itself more with the unseen 
future than with present action. Is it not then con- 
ceivable that Moses, knowing the ill-effect in Egypt 
produced on the ignorant by an undue regard to the 
future existence, was apprehensive of a similar result 
among the people he was leading forth, who were 
already too prone to idolatrous worship, and whose 
courage and persistence might have been unnerved and 
relaxed in ihe long struggle before them if their gaze 
had been divened from the earthly Canaan, not yet 
acquired, and they had indulged in dreams of bliss in a 
future unseen world, which in their then state of mind 
they would have debased and materiahsed? Can 
this be viewed as an entirely gratuitous assumption, 
when we remember ihe notoriety of Baal-Pe'or for a 
heinous crime, which in Numbers (xxv. 2) is described 
aa simply worshipping goe/s, presumably Moabitish, but 
in Psalm cvi. 28" is denounced as "eating the sacrifices 
of the dead"? The heathen paid divine rites to Uit 
dead, should we then be wrong in concluding that td 
avoid the temptation to so awful an iniquity, the dot 
trine of Immortality was not promulgated ? 

407. We turn in vain to Rabbinical commentator! 
for fight on the Old Testament standpoint with rega 

' Hist, 11.134, ' Cf. Rev. ii. 14. 
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to this doctrine. It is true that Maimonides' makes 
the unsupported statement that "the resurrection of 
the dead Is a fundamental article of our teacher Moses^ — 
on whom be peace I — ^but it happens to the righteous 
alone." Bishop Pearson, bowever.justlyreraarks:^ "The 
Jews insist upon such weak inferences out of the Law, 
as to show that llie resurrection was not clearly de- 
livered by Moses. As because in the formation of 
man, Moses wrote wayynlser with two yods and in the 
formation of beasts with but one, wayy'itser, therefore 
the beasts are made but once, but man twice, once in his 
generation, and again in his resurrection. So from 
Ex. XV. I, it is not said Moses sang, but he shall sing, 
viz., after the resurrection, in the life to come. Deren- 
bourg asserts that tbe " Rabbinical idea of immortality 
was derived from Plato through Alexandria." This 
surely requires some qualification, for the ideas of a 
future life reserved to the righteous of Israel, of anni- 
hilation of the wicked, or of their purgation in Gehenna, 
are all of them, with many others, interconflicting, 
manifestly derived by expansion from well-known 
passages of Scripture. 

406. To a child, or young man, the prospect of 
death is intended by nature to be distasteful. Love 
of life is implanted by God as the mainspring to 
quicken life and vigour. In youth the main religious 
sentiment should be to seek the divine blessing on the 
opening life, and so to live as to expect some measure 
of success as a token of divine approval. With ad- 
vance of years, with experience of disappointment and 
defeat, baffled in conflict with insoluble moral problems, 
the soul of the mature man hears a voice within him 



' Weber, p. 37a. 



■• On the Creed." p. 660. 
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proclaim : " This is not your rest " ; and he finds sup- 
port and comfort in the doctrine of immortality. 

409. The youth of mankind too, as the apostle 
would say, required to be fed with milk, and not with 
meat. In accordance with the principle of evolution 
which God has been pleased to authorise or direct in 
connection with the development of religious as of 
other conceptions, we observe that the doctrine of 
immortality was not formulated till after the loss of the 
incentive to virtue and morality, afforded by the 
promises of earthly prosperity, intimately connected 
with and attendant upon the observance of social and 
religious laws. It was in the maturer age of the 
Israelite people, when they lay crushed under the 
disappointment of hopes cherished for centuries, that 
the new moral motive became necessary. May it not 
be said, that it was as fitting that the doctrine of 
immortality should first have dispelled the gloom and 
cheered the hearts of the returning exiles from Baby- 
lon, as that the Messiah should come just before the 
final dispersion of the Hebrew race ? 
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